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Pascal s pensées and 
the Enlightenment: 
the roots of 


a misunderstanding 


by 


Mara Vamos 


PREFACE 
by Otis Fellows 


‘Il est impossible qu’il ne soit pas fou, et 
mélancolique hypocondriaque; et quand il ne 
le serait pas, il faudrait qu’il le devint pour la 
beauté des choses que vous avez dites, et la 
justesse du raisonnement que vous avez fait.’ 
(Monsieur de Pourceaugnac) 


‘Les mots diversement rangés font un divers 
sens et les sens diversement rangés font dif- 
férents effets.’ (Les Pensées) 


In the third letter of the Lettres philosophiques, a youthful Voltaire 
wrote: ‘C'était un jeune homme. . . de mœurs irréprochables, et 
saintement fou’. The reference was, of course, to the Quaker 
George Fox. In the minds of many it could have applied equally 
well to the cloistered Pascal whose writings had come down to 
them. But Voltaire was, we know, to reserve his early comments 
on Pascal for the famous twenty-fifth letter. What he had to say 
was quite acceptable to those readers of the day who were neither 
practising Catholics nor faithful Christians. 

On close examination, what seems to emerge most forcefully 
from this final letter of the volume is Voltaire’s ill-concealed 
revulsion to the fact that Pascal tries to demonstrate rationally— 
and thus in Voltaire’s eyes, insidiously—the hopelessness of man’s 
earth-bound destiny, the existence of a personal god and the 
outside possibility of eternal afterlife experienced by each 
individual’s immortal soul. Voltaire had, as it were, shown the 
way to his compeers, whether he challenged the so-called 
‘fragment du pari’, the crushing absurdity of man’s lot in this 
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world, or the eloquent but entirely implausible apology for the 
Christian religion. Blaise Pascal, that sublime misanthrope indeed, 
wrapped up in his pathological insularity according to the lights 
of the eighteenth-century philosophes, had to remain for them a 
tantalizing figure. He was too much a man of genius, a genius of 
uncommon depth, to be easily brushed aside. Nor was he. His 
seductive metaphysics offered a challenge to those who came 
after. The otherworldliness of his Jansenism had risen to taunt 
the secular Jansenism in Louis XIV’s reign and the years to 
follow. And so Jansenist as well as Jesuit had reason to fear 
his writings. At the same time his intrusive pyrrhonism and 
his brooding pessimism concerning the human condition cast 
a long shadow over the Encyclopedists’ utopian dreams of 
social man. 

Like George Berkeley, the Irish philosopher and churchman, 
but in other ways and for slightly different reasons, he was a 
nettle, and an uncomfortably distracting one, for those holding to 
the drives and aspirations of the French Enlightenment. Both 
were acknowledged to be scientists of more than passing con- 
sequence, and both were altogether disturbing in their meta- 
physics. Voltaire was, at times, brought up short by Berkeley. 
He found the bishop of Cloyne to be unequalled in certain aspects 
of optics, one of the most profound writers to have defended the 
Christian religion, but also a sophist who had the effrontery to 
insist that material substance cannot exist. As for Pascal, Voltaire 
laughed at the notion that pére Hardouin had found seeds of 
atheism in the great Jansenist’s thought, and he remained in- 
credulous before the charge that the author of Les Pensées was 
capable of deep-rooted scepticism. And so his mocking dismissal 
of Pascal in Micromégas as ‘un géométre assez médiocre et un fort 
mauvais métaphysicien’, satisfied no one—not even Voltaire 
himself. There is a touch of awe and even fear in the patriarch of 
Ferney’s depiction, late in life, of Pascal as a colossus astride his 
age. Voltaire’s own words are, in their eloquence, fitting testimony 
that this is so: ‘De tant de disputeurs éternels, Pascal est seul 
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resté, parce que seul il était un homme de génie. Il est encore 
debout sur les ruines de son siècle’. 

At least during the first part of the Enlightenment the writer 
of Les Pensées was held to be, first and foremost, a devout 
believer. Diderot summed up well this opinion when, in 1746, he 
said in his own Pensées, the Pensées philosophiques: ‘Pascal avait 
de la droiture; mais il était peureux et crédule’. The seventeenth 
century with its at times subtle and always strong undercurrents 
of pyrrhonism and intellectual libertinage, was itself far removed 
from any authentic age of belief. True, Louis XIV knew that god 
had put him on the throne and he was, in consequence, answerable 
to the divinity alone. And the period had its great men of the 
church: its Bourdaloues, its Bossuets and Fénelons—though 
often locked in theological conflict—and its Massillons. Yet only 
the last of these lingered on well into the eighteenth century 
which, in the higher echelons of the faith, had adroit political 
manipulators like cardinal Dubois, cardinal Fleury and cardinal 
Tencin. Moreover, with the eighteenth century, there was re- 
newed interest in happiness here below. Its great churchmen fell 
short of greatness, and its most indicative man of the cloth was, 
perhaps, Jean Meslier, presumably the only Catholic priest of the 
age who professed out-and-out atheism, and yet performed his 
priestly duties. 

It was a time when anti-Christian books, books directed 
against formal religion in general and the Roman church in 
particular, rained down on France. La Théologie portative, 
L'Esprit du clergé, Le Tableau de l'esprit humain, Les Prétres 
démasqués, L'Imposture sacerdotale, Le Dévoilé, La Contagion 
sacrée, Le Catéchuméne, Les Trois imposteurs, Les Lettres à 
Séréna, Les Doutes sur la religion, Le Militaire philosophe—the 
list is exceedingly long— passed from hand to outstretched hand. 


lin the avertissement of the Der- 
nières remarques sur les pensées de 
m. Pascal. 
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In this flood of books and this intellectual ambience, deistic, 
free-thinking or militantly atheistic, Pascal’s Pensées—or what 
passed for such—had to fend their way. Furthermore, the work 
did not entirely represent Pascal’s own jottings but rather Les 
Pensées truncated, added to, deformed, embroidered on by ces 
Messieurs de Port-Royal. It has, of course, long been known that 
the edition, reprinted some thirty times during the period, which 
Voltaire, Diderot, and most of the other philosophes had access to, 
was this edition mutilated by the Jansenists, the better, or so they 
thought, to promote their cause in an alien world. The fact was 
known but, like the weather, everyone discussed the matter 
without doing much about it. 

There is no particular evidence to suppose that the authentic 
Pensées would have caused less uneasiness, dismay, open hostility 
and, at times, grudging admiration, than the edition at the dis- 
posal of the men of the Enlightenment. At times there were those 
who, perhaps intuitively or by chance, went to the heart of the 
matter. Diderot may well have been thinking only of the Pro- 
vinciales, but how well his remarks apply to the distorted version 
of the Pensées when he wrote in 1746: 'Elégant écrivain et 
raisonneur profond, il eüt sans doute éclairé l'univers, si la 
Providence ne l'eüt abandonné à des gens qui sacrifiérent ses 
talents à leurs haines'. In short, the Port-Royal edition was as 
much a weapon against the anti-Jansenists as the Provinciales 
had been. 

The fact remains that modern scholarship has too often 
assumed that eighteenth-century critical reaction was to Pascal's 
notes and reflections as they appear to us in twentieth-century 
editions. In consequence, a careful study emphasizing the numer- 
ous differences between the Port-Royal version of the Pensées, 
and Pascal's authentic work as we know it today, is of prime 
importance. 

In an interesting study, ‘Pascal philosophe’, Harcourt Brown 
concludes: ‘It seems possible to suggest that Pascal, far from being 
out of the main stream of the Enlightenment, really belongs in 
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it’. And he adds that this is not only because of ‘his contribution 
to the science of the age, but even more because of the method 
used in developing the thought of the Pensées, and the manner in 
which he collected material for it, and further, on account of his 
purpose, viewed not as a contribution to Christian apologetics, 
but as an attempt to find the basis for remedies for ills in the 
human situation’. The sweep of this particular sentence is 
impressive, and mr Brown’s essay is, as a whole, intellectually 
convincing. It would have been even more so had he au fur et à 
mesure compared the text the philosophes had before their eyes 
with that of Pascal. 

In the same volume (pp.297-307), Richard A. Brooks’s study 
‘Condorcet and Pascal’, is praiseworthy in that it shows Condor- 
cet making a far more than adequate attempt to understand Pascal 
as a man, as a creator and as a thinker. Mr Brooks is well aware 
that Condorcet’s edition of the Pensées is both ‘truncated and 
slanted’ (p.304). It is an excellent study so far as it goes, but there 
still remains the question of to what extent Condorcet had been 
taken in by the Gentlemen of Port-Royal. 

It is Jean Ehrard, in ‘Pascal au siècle des lumières”, who has, 
I think, written the most thoughtful article to date on the great 
Jansenist in the French eighteenth century, as he keeps almost 
constantly in mind the fact that the original edition of the 
Pensées and that of the Port-Royalists are two distinct versions, 
and should be considered as such. He writes typically: “Tout 
était plus simple au dix-huitiéme siécle, grace aux éditeurs de 
Port-Royal qui avaient pieusement allégé le texte de toutes ses 
formules ouvertement pyrrhoniennes’ (p.243). 

Future scholars will doubtless owe a significant debt to 
professor Mara Vamos when they turn anew to the still inex- 
haustible problem of Pascal and the Enlightenment. What, 


precisely, is her contribution? In the first place, she once again 


2 Studies on Voltaire (Voltaire foun- 3 in Pascal présent, 1662-1962 (Cler- 
dation 1967), lv.319. mont-Ferrand 1962). 
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reminds the dix-huitiémiste that the Port-Royal edition lived, 
moved and had its being throughout the century. In a work 
commendably exacting from the point of view of scholarship, 
she offers a general description of the Port-Royal version of the 
Pensées and analyses the editorial techniques used to impose on 
Pascal’s work a bias foreign to his actual views. A clear picture 
emerges of the differences between Pascal’s thought and style and 
those attributed to him in the 1670 and 1678 editions. 

Dr Vamos convincingly demonstrates the historic importance 
of these misleading pseudo-Pensées, which so often shaped the 
opinions of the Enlightenment, both in France and in England. 
This new perspective reveals only too well that corrections must 
be made in the evaluation of the reception given the Pensées by 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century commentators. 

The author also demonstrates that the order of presentation of 
the pensées fell far short of offering the reader of the Port-Royal 
version Pascal’s over-all philosophy and his portrayal of the 
human condition. Instead, it forced his original conception into 
a mould that differed little from traditional and even time-worn 
apologies. In brief, and the point cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly, through deletions, additions, and stylistic changes, ces 
messieurs succeeded in minimizing Pascal’s scepticism, in obscur- 
ing his dialectic approach, and in doing away with or toning 
down his more daring social and political criticism. Instead, they 
superimposed dogmatism, rationalism, and placid piousness. 

It goes quite without saying that dr Vamos is fully aware of the 
fact that both British critics and creative writers of the eighteenth 
century violated Pascal’s thought, strained as it was, first through 
the reprintings of the Port-Royal editions and, secondly, through 
its translations. This is another aspect of her research, and I do 
not wish to infringe upon it. However, if I may be allowed, I 
should like to call attention to one instance where an English 
poet—certainly the greatest in the first half of the eighteenth 
century—was led astray by the gentlemen of Port-Royal, un- 
questionably persuaded that he was on safe grounds when lifting 
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certain turns of expression from M. Pascal’s thoughts and using 
them to his own advantage. There is, to be sure, a whole study 
to be done on Pope’s doubtful debt to Pascal, but very real debt 
to the Port-Royal edition. 

It has often been said that poetry inevitably offers clues to the 
mind of its creator. This is frequently the case with Pope, but we 
shall limit ourselves to a single example. Pascal’s original text is 
as follows: ‘Quelle chimère est-ce donc que l’homme? quelle 
nouveauté, quel monstre, quel chaos, quel sujet de contradictions, 
quel prodige! juge de toutes choses, imbécile ver de terre, 
dépositaire du vrai, cloaque d’incertitude et d’erreur, gloire et 
rebut de l’univers’ (Brunschvicg 434). 

The Port-Royal version reads: *Quelle chimére est-ce donc 
que l'homme? Quelle nouveauté, quel chaos, quel sujet de 
contradiction? juge de toutes choses, imbécile ver de terre, 
dépositaire du vrai, amas d'incertitude, gloire et rebut de 
l'univers” (xxi.4). 

Pope, in his Essay on man (ii.16-18) distills this thought 
through his own genius in the following manner: 


Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 


The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


The perceptive reader will see that the stronger words of 
Pascal’s text having been deleted from the Port-Royal version, 
the English poet had access to and used only the watered-down 
images in the latter. 


To call attention to the need for a readily accessible critical 
edition of the Port-Royal version, and again to remind modern 
scholars that it was this edition—in more than thirty printings— 
that was available to the interested reader of the Enlightenment, 
is in itself a distinct service both to Pascal and to those, and there 
are many, who are interested in his spiritual and intellectual 
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fortune. To encourage twentieth-century Pascalians and dix- 
huitiémistes to continue to analyse interpretations of and reactions 
to the Pensées by those in contact with the Port-Royal edition 
tout pur, or with the significant additions of the recueil of Utrecht 
in 1748, is still another service, equally essential. 

We are indebted to professor Vamos for performing both 
services so admirably. With commendable conscientiousness, 
lucidity and intelligence, she offers more than a helping hand to 
work now in progress, and, at the same time, she boldly opens 
new casements out on to the thought of a genius as complex as 
he is elusive. 
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La derniére chose qu’on trouve en faisant un 
ouvrage est de savoir celle qu’il faut mettre la 
premiére.—Pascal 


The publication by an author of his approved version of a 
literary or philosophic work precludes to a certain extent ex- 
travagant interpretations. It is possible, for example, to squeeze 
Montaigne into one formula or another by a biased selection of 
quotations, or even to expand into a philosophic system ideas 
jotted down in passing. But it is impossible for a bona fide critic 
to claim that Montaigne was and remained predominantly a stoic, 
or to disregard completely certain inconsistencies which, while 
imparting to the author of the Assays a much greater human 
appeal, render his philosophy unsystematic. The incompleteness 
of Pascal's manuscripts', on the other hand, has made possible a 
greater number of divergent and inconsistent interpretations of 
the Pensées than is normally the case with an original and 
stimulating thinker. 

The case of Pascal is, in fact, unique. Since the manuscript of 
the Pensées was left unfinished and in part unorganized?, both 
honest motives and considerations of faction have governed the 
selection of texts, their organization, and their modification. 
Often, the editing has led to a betrayal of the author's intent. 
Again, because the work was fragmentary, an editor could group 


lthe Pensées ‘are approximately 
one thousand notes, recovered after 
Pascal's death, copied оп various 
occasions, partially published by the 
Port-Royalists, and frequently re- 
published in widely differing arrange- 
ments’; J. Н. Broome, Pascal (New 
York 1966), p.135. 


XCVII/2 


2 L. Lafuma has shown that a good 
part of it was organized by Pascal 
himself; see Histoire des Pensées de 
Pascal (Paris 1954), pp.11-32, and 
Recherches pascaliennes (Paris 1949), 
pp.55-61. Cf. below, pp. 48-50 and 


54-56. 
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a number of disconnected thoughts and discard a few others, and 
Pascal was thereby made to appear as propounding an idea which, 
actually, he qualified or attenuated elsewhere, or which he made 
a stepping-stone to an entirely different conclusion. With equal 
ease, it is possible to disregard or overlook statements which 
happen not to fit the particular brand of religion, ethics, or 
metaphysics of the editor or the critic. The mere selection of one 
plan to the exclusion of others, since it results in stressing one 
aspect of Pascal’s thought while ignoring or minimizing another, 
is likely to destroy the delicate balance based on the subtle 
interdependence of his ideas and consequently to falsify them. 
The Port-Royal edition of the Pensées is a conspicuous example 
of such misrepresentation. 

Admirers of Pascal’s genius have expressed the view that 
readers throughout three centuries have found a different Pascal 
to suit their taste and the temper of their time, and that, as Didier 
Anzieu explains, ‘La situation particulière de Pascal dans l’histoire 
des idées tient а ce que chaque lecteur, aussi différent soit-il, peut 
y trouver une nourriture à la mesure de ses questions”. 

This chameleon-like quality, intrinsic in Pascal’s text, has been 
intensified by the fact that each memorable edition, by under- 
scoring a different aspect of his thought, has created a different 
version of his philosophy. As Jean Steinmann notes, ‘Ces quinze ou 
vingt ouvrages différents, qu’on peut faire en rangeant diversement 
les Pensées, sont . . . comme autant d'éclairages variés qui se con- 
centrent pour illuminer le visage énigmatique et muet du génie". 

While this is true of almost any edition of the Pensées, it is 
particularly significant in the case of the Port-Royal editions of 
1670 and 1678. 

The early history of these editions is familiar to most readers. 
After Pascal's death in 1662, his relatives and Port-Royal friends: 


? preface to Pensées, ed. D. Anzieu 1 Pascal (nouvelle édition, Paris 
and Z. Tourneur (Paris 1960), r.xlviii; 1962), p.220. 
cf. Theodore Besterman, Voltaire 


(1959), p.172. 
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were unpleasantly surprised by the state in which they found his 
manuscripts. Since Pascal had disclosed to his intimates, in 1658, 
that he was working on an apology for the Christian religion and 
had fired their imagination with an outline of his project, hopes were 
high that he had made enough progress for a posthumous publi- 
cation to become possible. These hopes were shattered when the all 
but illegible scraps were discovered. Nevertheless, a copy was made 
of these hard-to-decipher and seemingly unorganized papers®; ап 
editorial committee was set up, consisting of Arnauld, Nicole, 
Goibaud Du Bois, Filleau de La Chaise, Brienne, and Tréville, 
headed by the duc de Roannez, with Etienne Périer representing 
Pascal’s family. They selected a number of fragments and ‘cor- 
rected’ them. A slender volume was ready for publication by 1669. 

The committee, because of the precarious position of the 
Jansenists, encountered many difficulties both with the editing 
and with the publishing of Pascal’s posthumous works. As the 
polemics between Jesuits and Jansenists had died down and a 
truce had been reached only recently, Port-Royal, closely watched 
by its adversaries, could not afford to publish a book which might 
be open to criticism. Pascal’s work had to be a non-controversial, 
orthodox, and pious work. Moreover, the classical taste of the 
committee members, Nicole in particular, dictated that the in- 
complete fragments be moulded into what was considered 
acceptable shape and that the style be ‘improved’ whenever it was 
deemed unworthy of the author of the Provinciales. 

A limited edition (known as the ‘édition pré-originale’ or 
‘impression restreinte de 1669) was printed by Guillaume 


5 B.N., Fr. 9203. 2842 д 1942 (Paris 1959), pp-15-43, 
6 the brief account which follows is 73-78. The ‘impression restreinte de 
based on Lafuma’s Histoire, pp.39-46, 1669’, the ‘édition originale de 1670’, 
his Controverses pascaliennes (Paris and the 1678 editions at the B. N. have 
1952), рр.121-143, as well as on Albert been consulted and compared. 
Maire, Bibliographie générale des œu- 7 365 pages, 31 preliminary leaves 
угез de Blaise Pascal (Paris 1925-1927), (Etienne Périer's Préface), table of 
iv. 101-102, and Raymond Francis, contents of 1 leaf. 
Les Pensées de Pascal en France de 
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Desprez, publisher of the Provinciales, and submitted to the 
ecclesiastical authorities who were being solicited for approval. 
This impression corresponds to what today would be considered 
to be printer’s proofs. 

To strengthen their case with Hardouin de Péréfixe, arch- 
bishop of Paris, messieurs de Port-Royal had Desprez put together 
an edition containing the required approbations and the corrections 
suggested by the approbateurs. It was marked ‘Achevé d’imprimer 
pour la premiére fois le 2 janvier 1670’, and is known as the 
‘édition originale de 1670’. It contained 365 pages, 41 preliminary 
leaves (Etienne Périer’s Préface), a royal privilege, approbations, 
and a table of 10 leaves. Desprez presented a bound copy to the 
archbishop on 24 December 1669. Thereupon, Hardouin de 
Péréfixe informed Desprez of his wish that pére Beurrier’s 
declaration be added to the volume. According to this declaration, 
Pascal had broken off with messieurs de Port-Royal two years 
before his death and had renounced Jansenism on his deathbed. 
Obviously, messieurs had to avoid at all costs the insertion of such 
a document. 

On 15 January 1670 the first edition, without the declaration, 
was on sale. The titlepage read: 


PENSE'ES/DE/M. PASCAL/SUR LA RELIGION/ET SUR QUELQUES/ 
AUTRES SUJETS, Qui ont efté trouvées aprés fa mort/parmy [es papiers. 
[monogram]/^  PARIS,/Chez GUILLAUME DESPREZ,/rué Saint 
Jacques, à Saint Profper./[rue]/M. рс. гхх./ Avec Privilége © 
Approbation.| 


In March, however, readers were purchasing a new ‘first 
edition’. It differed from the ‘édition originale’ in pagination’, 
and in the deletion of one sentence: ‘La misére porte au 
désespoir; la grandeur inspire la présomption’ (Br. 526; La. 668; 


8 it contains 358 pages of text, but — pp.312-313). It has до preliminary 
by an error of pagination it indicates leaves and a table of 10 leaves. 
334 pages (24 pages placed between 
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Т.-А. 350). Apparently, Desprez hoped to avoid the insertion 
of the Beurrier document by pretending that he was still distribu- 
ting the first edition. But that very month, the archbishop wrote 
to Florin Périer, Pascal’s brother-in-law, again insisting that the 
declaration be added to the Pensées with the second edition. 

Desprez, instructed by the crafty Arnauld, resorted to a new 
subterfuge: he over-printed ‘seconde édition’ on the remaining 
copies of the pseudo-first edition, thus again presenting the 
archbishop with a fait accompli. Furthermore, to forestall new 
demands on the part of the archbishop, a new printing of 348 
pages appeared that same year, bearing the notation ‘seconde 
édition’. In December 1670 Hardouin de Péréfixe conveniently 
died, whereupon unsold copies of this edition were called ‘third’. 
After that, reprints and pirated editions followed one another 
until 1678. 
` As Desprez’s royal privilège for the Pensées was to expire on 
2 January 1675, some changes had to be made if a new one was 
to be obtained. In August 1677 Desprez received a twenty-year 
privilége for a new edition which was to contain ‘un grand nombre 
de nouvelles Pensées du méme auteur, qui n’ont point encore été 
imprimées et qu’on a recouvrées depuis peu’; three essays by 
Filleau de la Chaise: Quil y a des démonstrations d'une autre 
espéce et aussi certaines que celles de Géométrie, Discours sur les 
Pensées dudit sieur Pascal, and Discours sur les livres de Moise; 
and the Vie dudit sieur Pascal by his sister, Gilberte Périer 
(Histoire, p.41). 

The new edition, which was published in 1678, contained 
thirty-nine new fragments (and one apocryphal pensée), but not 
the three Discours by Filleau nor the life of Pascal by his sister". 


? this fragment was reintroduced in 11 the Discours sur les pensées de т 
the 1678 edition. Pascal and the Discours sur les preuves 
10 for a fuller bibliographical de- des livres de Moïse were separately 
scription of the early Port-Royal published in 1672. The date when the 
editions of the Pensées see Lafuma, third discours first appeared with the 
Histoire, pp.131-138. Pensées has not been established. 
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It is noteworthy that henceforth, although all subsequent editions 
bore on their titlepages variants of the statement ‘augmentée de 
plusieurs pensées’, no changes in the text of the Pensées were 
made until 1776: ‘L’édition de 1678 ajoute donc à celle de 1670 
environ 39 fragments, tous pris sur la Copie, sauf deux dont les 
originaux n’ont pas été conservés. Et désormais toutes les 
éditions de Port-Royal, qui vont se succéder, porteront la mention 
“nouvelle édition augmentée de plusieurs pensées du méme 
auteur,” mais, en fait, il ne sera pas ajouté aux textes un mot de 
plus qu'à l'édition de 1678”. 

In 1776, having come across the manuscrit Périer, that is, a 
copy made by the chanoine Louis Périer, Condorcet published a 
new edition, ‘corrigée et augmentée”, and slanted to represent the 
author as a sceptic and an atheist (Histoire, pp.47, 138). Shortly 
afterwards, in 1779, the Bossut edition appeared. Although it 
contained only twenty-eight unpublished fragments, it gave the 
Pensées a new character by dividing them into two parts, the first 
containing thoughts ‘se rapportant à la philosophie, à la morale et 
aux belles lettres’, and the second part comprising ‘les pensées 
immédiatement relatives à la religion’ (Histoire, p.49). 

After 1779 the Port-Royal edition competed for public favour 
with those of Condorcet and of the abbé Bossut until 1842, when 


According to Maire's Bibliographie the 
1688 edition is the first to contain all 
three, but Gilbert Chinard mentions 
a copy of the Pensées in his possession, 
dated 1683, which is bound together 
with a copy of the three discours listed 
ona separate titlepage (En lisant Pascal, 
Lille 1948, pp.18-19). In 1684 a Dutch 
edition was the first to publish a pirated 
and incomplete Vie de m. Pascal. It 
also was printed in the authorized edi- 
tion of 1686. See Lafuma, Histoire, p.43. 

12 Lafuma, Histoire, p.42. See also 
Raymond Francis, ‘Les éditions de la 
première étape [i. e. 1670-1678] sont 
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identiques quant au fond et n'offrent 
dans leur présentation que de trés 
légères différences. Imprimées à Paris, 
à Lyon ou en Hollande, elles sont 
toutes du méme format in-12; seul 
le nombre de leurs pages varie, si nous 
laissons de cóté les Avertissements, 
Approbations, Préface et Tables, 
entre 256, 348, 358, 364 et 365 pages. 
Les fragments n’étant numérotés dans 
aucune de ces éditions, la difficulté que 
l'on éprouve à établir des variantes 
d'aprés des exemplaires qui n'ont pas 
le méme volume, est assez grande'; 
Les Pensées de Pascal, p.17. 
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Victor Cousin discredited all previous editions by his famous 
report to the French academy. 

This brief history of the early editions of the Pensées has been 
given to establish three facts: first, that all Port-Royal editions 
subsequent to 1678, the promise of new pensées notwithstanding, 
were mere republications of the same text; secondly, that up 
to 1776 the Port-Royal editions were the only form in which 
Pascal’s thoughts were available, and that even up to 1844 they 
remained the most widely read texts; and thirdly, that the Port- 
Royal edition which had the widest circulation for over 150 years 
was that of 1678". 

I shall now attempt to explode certain myths about this edition 
and to demonstrate its historic importance. 

In the discussion which follows, a number of documents and 
editions will be constantly quoted. In order to facilitate under- 
standing and avoid repetition, references will be given in the text 


by the abbreviations below: 


Recueil original, i. e. Pascal’s manuscript; B.N. Fr. 9202 


13 several other fragments were pub- 
lished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, but not in an edition of the 
Pensées: Troisième lettre de mgr. 
l’évêque de Montpellier [C. J. Colbert] 
a mgr. l’évêque de Soisson (1727): 
Desmolets, Continuation des Mémoires 
de littérature et d’histoire (Paris 1728; 
B.N. A. 20643), v.ii; the ‘Mémorial’ 
in the recueil d'Utrecht (1740). The 
Entretien de m. de Saci sur Epictéte et 
Montaigne was published both in the 
Continuation des Mémoires and in 
Tronchat’s Mémoires de Fontaine 
(1736). Another record of a conversa- 
tion with Pascal, known as “Trois 
discours sur la condition des grands’, 
had appeared earlier in Nicole’s 
Essais de morale (1670). Finally, the 


R.O. 


Condorcet-Voltaire editions of 1776- 
1779 and the Bossut edition of 1779 
added several new pensées. The num- 
ber of new fragments published before 
Faugére’s edition in 1844 was not 
large enough, and the variants were 
too biased, to offer the reader a version 
more faithful to the original manuscript 
than the Port-Royal editions. 

14 fully concur with В. A. Sayce, 
who laments the ‘alarming state of 
ignorance and confusion about the 
early editions of the Pensées’; ‘A 
Contrefaçon of Pascal’s Pensées, 1670’, 
Australian journal of French studies 
(1966), iii.280. The need for an up-to- 
date bibliography of the Pensées is 
evident. 
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Copie, т.е. the copy made of the papers found immediately 
after Pascal’s death; B.N. Fr. 9203 Copie 


The editio princeps of 1670: 


Pensées de m. Pascal sur la religion et sur quelques autres sujets 


(Paris: Guillaume Desprez, 1670)  EP14-chapter & paragraph 
The definitive Port-Royal edition of 1678: 


Pensées de m. Pascal (Nouvelle édition, Paris: Guillaume 


Desprez, 1678) EP2-+ chapter & paragraph 


When paragraph numbers are identical in both Port-Royal 
editions, the reference reads EP- chapter & paragraph 


Pensées et opuscules, ed. L. Brunschvicg (revised edition, 


Paris 1951) Вг+-по. 


This edition, originally published in 1897 and known as 
‘Brunschvicg minor’, has set the standard numbering of the 
pensées. It has been brought up to date, and can be more readily 
consulted than the classical Œuvres de Blaise Pascal publiées suivant 
l'ordre chronologique, ed. Լ. Brunschvicg, P. Boutroux and F. 
Gazier (Paris 1903-1914). 


Pensées, texte intégral établi et présenté par Zacharie Tourneur 
et Didier Anzieu (Paris 1960), which brings up to date Tourneur's 
original edition of 1938 T.-A.--no. 


Pensées, ed. Louis Lafuma (Bordeaux 1952) La.--no. 


Unless the La. and T.-A. reading is considerably different from 
Brunschvicg's, or the reference to these editions essential, only 
the Br. numbering will be given. 
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п. The Pensées: a forgotten book 


Qu'il est difficile de proposer une chose au 
jugement d’un autre sans corrompre son juge- 
ment par la manière de la lui proposer! Si on 
dit: je le trouve beau, je le trouve obscur, ou 
autre chose semblable, on entraîne l’imagina- 
tion à ce jugement, ou on l'irrite au contraire.— 
Pascal 


In his Rapport à l’Académie française in 1842, Victor Cousin 
called attention to the need for a new edition of Pascal’s Pensées 
based on the unpublished manuscripts. To stress this need, he 
described the shortcomings of the Port-Royal and Bossut ver- 
sions, and underlined the following ‘vices manifestes’ in the 
former: ‘Tous les genres d’altérations, altérations de mots, 
altérations de tours, altérations de phrases, suppressions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, compositions arbitraires et absurdes tantôt 
d’un paragraphe, tantôt d’un chapitre entier, à l’aide de phrases 
et de paragraphes étrangers les uns aux autres, et, qui pis est, 
décompositions plus arbitraires encore et vraiment inconcevables 
de chapitres qui, dans le manuscrit de Pascal, se présentaient 
parfaitement liés dans toutes leurs parties’. 

This famous report had two consequences: first, it centred 
interest on the editing of а faithful edition of the Pensées, thus 
originating what has become a major—perhaps the foremost— 
problem of Pascalian scholarship; secondly, it labelled the Port- 
Royal edition a ‘bad’ edition, and thereby condemned it to 
oblivion. Thus Cousin, while deserving more credit than he is 
usually given for fathering all the subsequent restoration of 
Pascal’s original work, is also, paradoxically, responsible for the 
strange oversight of the predominant role played in literary 


15 Rapport à l Académie française sur 1849), iv.72. (First edition published 
la nécessité d'une nouvelle édition des in 1843.) 
pensées de Pascal, in @uvres (Paris 
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history by the Port-Royal version up to 1844, when the Faugére 


edition was published. 


Criticism of the Port-Royal Pensées has been often voiced from 
Cousin on, and scholars have shown various degrees of awareness 
of the differences between the manuscripts (В.О. and Copie) and 
the Port-Royal version. They have pointed out that the first 
editors of the Pensées adopted an arbitrary plan, suppressed many 
fragments, and played loose with the author’s style. Histories of 
literature as well as monographs continue to speak of the ‘short- 
comings’ of this edition". Raymond Francis, in his thoroughly 


16 for example, in his influential 
Histoire de la littérature française 
(Paris 1912) Gustave Lanson wrote: 
‘Pascal n’avait pu terminer son Apo- 
logie de la Religion Chrétienne: les 
fragments qu'il avait redigés furent 
publiés en 1670 par MM. de Port- 
Royal, assez inexactement, avec toute 
sorte de retranchements et de correc- 
tions. . . . Le texte authentique des 
Pensées a été signalé en 1843 par 
Victor Cousin' (p.463). Italics added. 

Brunschvicg, in his Introduction to 
the Pensées, explains that Pascal’s 
Port-Royal friends had adapted his 
manuscripts in order to transform them 
into ‘une ceuvre d'édification, 1ո- 
spiratrice de calme et de recueille- 
ment’, and that, to achieve this end, 
the editors took 'des libertés qui nous 
paraissent aujourd'hui incompatibles 
avec les obligations de l'éditeur probe'. 
Moreover, ‘les éditeurs de Port-Royal, 
en arrangeant le style de leur auteur, 
lont rendu plus terne’, and ‘Port- 
Royal a omis un grand nombre de 
fragments, les uns parce que ce sont 
des redites, des phrases inachevées, 
des réflexions toutes personnelles et sans 
portée apparente pour le public, les 
autres pour l'audace de pensée qui 
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s'y révèle. . . . Deux groupes sont 
particuliérement sacrifiés . . .: /es 
fragments sur les lois et sur [a justice 
politique, les fragments sur les miracles 
e.. . Finally, they changed ‘la dis- 
position des matières’ and ‘ont fait 
le sacrifice de l'ordre qu'il révait, 
de la logique nouvelle qu'il voulait y 
appliquer’; Oeuvres de Blaise Pascal 
(Paris 1921-1925), xii, pp.xiii-xvii. 
Italics added. 

“There were many suppressions,’ 
Morris Bishop writes, ‘Pascal’s too 
vigorous, too realistic phrasing was 
"embellished" according to the taste of 
the time. And certain passages of a 
mystical nature, including the peerless 
Mystére de Jésus, were omitted’; 
Pascal (New York 1936), p.305. 

More recently, Jean Mesnard wrote 
that ‘toutes les audaces de pensée 
et de style disparurent de l'édition 
dite de Port-Royal. Ainsi présentée, 
l'Apologie devenait un ouvrage de 
piété, parfaitement catholique, par- 
faitement adapté au goüt classique le 
plus étroit. . . . Il reste qu'ils n'avaient 
respecté ni le texte ni le plan de Pascal; 
Pascal (Paris 1962), p.129. Italics 
added. 
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documented Les Pensées de Pascal en France de 1842 à 2 942 
(p-45), sums up these opinions when he states: ‘Quoi d'étonnant 
si la pensée de Pascal s’est ressentie de la dégradation du style et 
de ces dissociations “mensongères” 2 Port-Royal achèvera de la 
“défigurer”, par ignorance ou par politique, à son insu ou par 
scrupules de conscience. Altérations légéres mais jamais indif- 
férentes, changements graves, sources de véritables contresens, 
adoucissement d'aveux de scepticisme, suppression pure et simple 
de fragments relatifs aux questions du temps, aux Jésuites, au 
Pape, affaiblissement des pensées sur le probabilisme, ou les 
miracles’. 

Dissenting opinions are rare, and Jacques Chevalier is among 
the few who attribute some merit to the Port-Royal edition: 
‘Cette édition, d’ailleurs excellente à maints égards, . . . fit autorité 
pendant un siècle", In the case of Ch. Н. Boudhors, it is difficult 
to determine whether he is sarcastic or in earnest when he says 
that ‘on a retranché, on a atténué, on a composé, on a paré: on a 
fait . . . l'édition de 1670. Et rien d’essentiel, quant au fond, n'y 
est détruit ou altéré: mais l'homme" 5. 

What interest, one may ask, can the Port-Royal edition 
present, if it really is inaccurate, incomplete, and inauthentic, and 
if we are now privileged to have access to the Pensées in such 
well-known editions as those of Brunschvicg, Chevalier, Lafuma, 
Tourneur-Anzieu, and others? Indeed, Antoine Adam dismisses 
it, together with the editions of Condorcet, Bossut, and Faugére, 
because they ‘marquent des dates dans l'histoire des Pensées, mais 
n'ont plus pour nous d'autre intérét que de fournir les éléments 
de cette histoire’. 

If the differences between the Port-Royal edition and Pascal's 
manuscript, or between the former and modern reconstructions 
of the Pensées, were minor, or if the Port-Royal edition were 


17 Pascal, Oeuvres complétes (1954), 19 Histoire de la littérature frangaise 
p.1083. au XVII* siécle (Paris 1962), ii.274, n.1. 
18 Ecrits sur Pascal (Paris 1959), 
p.65. 
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really merely a ‘bad’ edition, it would indeed deserve to be for- 
gotten. But this is not the case. It seems to me that J. Tulloch came 
closer to the truth when he said that, after Cousin’s Rapport, the 
French ‘found to their astonishment that, with so many editions 
of the Pensées, they had not the Pensées themselves. While 
philosophers had disputed as to his ideas, and critics admired his 
style, the veritable Pascal of the Pensées had all the time lain 
concealed in a mass of manuscripts at the National Library’. 

A few years later, Dorothy Margaret Eastwood described the 
situation in similar terms: ‘For more than a hundred years, there- 
fore, they [the Pensées] had been attacked and admired, praised 
and blamed, yet ever given an eminent place as the work of a 
peculiar genius. . . . And then the book which had been thus 
generally read, studied, loved, loathed, debated (for it has never 
been its fate to find quite passive readers), was proclaimed at 
length to be not the Pensées as Pascal had written them after all”. 

The same opinion was voiced in 1954 by Jean Steinmann, who 
realized with horror that 'à supposer les papiers des Pensées non 
recopiés et détruits, le Pascal posthume que nous aimons eüt 
disparu'?, and added, in 1961: 'L'ceuvre de Pascal, telle que nous 
la lisons aujourd'hui, resta inédite jusqu'au milieu du xix* 
siecle’; 

If, then, until the Faugére edition of 1844 it was not the 
‘veritable’ Pascal that the public knew; if the modern version of 
the Pensées is a ‘posthumous’ work; if neither Pascal’s text, nor 
arrangement, nor style was reproduced in the Port-Royal edition, 
is it not logical to conclude that this version of the Pensées is 
something ‘other’ than merely a ‘bad’ edition? 

Should one not inquire to what extent the suppressions and 
‘embellishments’ may have affected the fibre of Pascal’s thought, 
indeed created a picture of hisapology we cannot possibly conceive 


20 Pascal (London 1921), p.16r. 22 Pascal (Paris 1954), p.273. 
21 The Revival of Pascal (Oxford 23 preface to Pensées (Paris 1961), 
1930), pp.1-2. р.8. 
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on the basis of modern versions? And if the ‘true Pascal’ was 
not known until well into the nineteenth (if not the twentieth) 
century, should not the question be asked, exactly what kind of 
Pascal was known to the public up to that time? 

Naturally, when we speak of ‘Pascal’s thought’, we mean 
merely our present estimate of it, since we can never be certain 
that any edition or any interpretation more than approximates 
Pascal’s intentions. But thanks to the labours of modern editors 
from Brunschvicg to Lafuma, we have come closer to an under- 
standing of the ‘veritable’ Pascal. Precisely because we have 
gained greater understanding of his thought, intentions, and in- 
novations, it becomes obvious that the Port-Royal edition is not 
merely an incomplete and somewhat distorted version of the 
authentic work, but a misrepresentation of Pascal’s thought as it 
is now known to us. 

.. Once we accept as true the proposition that between 1670 and 
the Faugère edition of 1844 there existed a book called Pensées de 
m. Pascal, which was not the same as the one to which we refer 
today by the same name, its historic significance becomes evident. 

The esteem in which the Port-Royal version was held prior to 
the publication of Pascal’s authentic work, was due less to its 
intrinsic value than to the fame of the ‘celebrated Pascal’, scientist, 
mathematician, author of the Provinciales, saintly figure who was 
both a universal genius and a fervent believer, and consequently 
a most formidable champion of the Christian faith in its fight 
against the new secular spirit. Strangely enough, the literary 
value of the Port-Royal Pensées has never been the subject of a 
serious and objective study. 

It must be stressed that the Port-Royal edition is important 
not so much as a literary, but as a historic document. It seems 
obvious that Pascal’s original work as restored by modern 
scholarship is much better, more profound, more original 
stylistically and philosophically more novel than the Port-Royal 
version. It is unquestionably essential, from a literary and 
scholarly point of view, to know Pascal’s work as he in fact wrote 
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it. Nevertheless, for the history of literature and of ideas, it is no 
less important to realize that it was not Pascal’s original work, but 
the Port-Royal version, that was known to readers of the Pensées 
in France and Europe from 1670 to 1844. And since this version 
was essentially the only text known", loved, attacked, and dis- 
cussed, it alone should be referred to, judged, and analysed in a 
literary history of that period. 

The statement that Pascal's impact on his eighteenth-century 
readers should be evaluated only on the basis of the text they 
actually read may appear to be so self-evident as to be superfluous. 
But because the availability of good editions has obscured the 
historic importance of the Port-Royal editions, this truth has 
been overlooked, and this frequent oversight has had a detri- 
mental effect upon scholarly studies of Pascal's influence both in 
France and abroad. 

Our excellent modern editions of the Pensées are not only 
irrelevant, but, in point of fact, misleading for any valid study 
of Pascal's influence on eighteenth-century thought, or for the 
understanding of some famous cases such as the intellectual 
relationship between Voltaire and Pascal, for instance, or Pope 
and Pascal. 

We may with reason question whether it is possible to con- 
struct upon the basis of Brunschvicg's text valid conclusions about 
Pascal's image in French literature and correctly estimate the 
opinions Bayle, Voltaire or Vauvenargues expressed about the 
Pensées. Yet this is the trap into which many scholars have fallen 
precisely because of the misleading evaluation of the Port-Royal 
version as merely a ‘bad’ edition. 


** with the exception of the frag- England in the eighteenth century' 
ments indicated in note 13, chapter 1, (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
above. *Pascal and the critics of the Pensées" 


? Margot Kruse, for instance, in 
Das Pascal-Bild in der Franzósischen 
Literatur (Hamburg 1955), and L. D. 
Maher, in a chapter on ‘Pascal in 
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[Columbia 1957], pp.98-116), attempt 
to draw conclusions about the in- 
fluence of the Pensées on Swift, 
Pope, Arbuthnot, and others on the 
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It is equally unsound to assume that Pascal’s political philo- 
sophy was available to readers of the Port-Royal edition: of a 
total of some fifty fragments containing Pascal’s views on social 
and political questions, only seventeen appeared in the 1670 
edition, and two of them were truncated; two more were added 
in the 1678 edition. 

There is, consequently, little ground for the assertion that 
‘when Rousseau and the philosophers caught up with Pascal, 
they took his analysis of human inequality, but rejected his con- 
clusions’ (Bishop, p.297), or that the ‘Pensées ont bafoué le 
Droit naturel. Mais Rousseau le fera 4 son tour et reprendra les 
arguments mémes de Pascal’ (Adam ii.300). It is unlikely that the 
philosophes could have borrowed Pascalian arguments when the 
Port-Royal editors had deleted the particular fragments in which 


Pascal dealt with social inequality”. 


basis of twentieth-century editions, 
which were, of course, unavailable to 
them. 

Perhaps the most flagrant example 
is that of Emile Pons’s article on 
‘Swift et Pascal’, in Les Langues 
modernes (1951), xlv.135-152. The 
author compares a passage from 
section II of Swift’s Tale of a tub with 
a passage from Pascal’s pensée on 
imagination (Br.82), in which Pascal 
points out that if doctors and magis- 
trates had true knowledge they would 
not need robes to dupe the world. 
Emile Pons concludes that ‘Swift 
semble s’étre inspiré à la fois de l’un 
[ e. Montaigne] et l'autre [Pascal], 
mais beaucoup plus de Pascal’ (p.141). 
Actually, the pensée on imagination 
was broken up into seven discon- 
nected fragments (EP xxv.4, 7, 8, 10, 
12, 14); the word 'opinion' was sub- 
stituted for the word ‘imagination’ in 
the major fragment (EP xxv.4); and 


many paragraphs were omitted en- 
tirely. The passage to which Emile 
Pons attributes an influence on Swift 
is in the latter category. 

A year later Emile Pons had to 
concede that Swift could not have been 
influenced by the previously quoted 
pensées since they either had not ap- 
peared in the Port-Royal edition, or 
had appeared in a mutilated form; 
in fact, they could not have been 
known to Swift, since they were not 
published until the nineteenth century ; 
see ‘Swift et Pascal, note complé- 
mentaire’, Etudes anglaises (1952), 
17.319-325. 

26 for other omitted pensées see 
Br. 89, 291, 292, 293, 296-301, 303- 
317, 320, 321, 326, 328, 330, 336, 878. 

27 the myth of Pascal’s influence on 
the philosophes is remarkably tenacious. 
As recently as 1961 Luc Dariosecq, 
‘La Pensée politique de Pascal’, 
PMLA (March 1961), Ixxvi.54-62, 
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As modern students of Pascal have a very definite image of his 
philosophy, conditioned by present knowledge, it is extremely 
difficult to envision the kind of totally different image readers of 
the Port-Royal version had. Аз а result, misconceptions about the 
attitude of a Voltaire toward Pascal abound. Thus, throughout 
a recent article on ‘Pascal’s contemporaries and “Le Divertisse- 
ment”’, the author quotes Pascal in the Lafuma edition (Paris 
1952) and makes no mention of the Port-Royal version. So 
long as he discusses the sources of Pascal’s inspiration, he is 
perfectly justified in referring to an edition in which we find 
Pascal’s actual views. But when D. C. Potts places the pensées on 
divertissement in their historic perspective, that is, when he 
discusses Voltaire’s attitude toward Pascal without referring to 
the only edition Voltaire could have read, the result is an in- 
correct and, indeed, unfair estimate of Voltaire’s arguments. 

David Finch and Jeanne Russier, too, take Voltaire to task for 
his Remarque xxi in the twenty-fifth letter of the Lettres 
philosophiques. David Finch quotes this Remarque to prove his 
thesis that ‘Voltaire a renversé de fond en comble la conception 
pascalienne de Phomme’, and Jeanne Russier says: ‘Voltaire 
passe à côté de la question quand il reproche à Pascal de vouloir 
réduire l'humanité à une inaction aussi stérile qu'impossible: 
"Qu'est-ce quun homme, demande-t-il, qui n’agirait 
Dolnta 2. 

Let us compare the Port-Royal text Voltaire read with 
Pascal’s text: 


unaware that most of the fragments 
containing Pascal's political views did 


critique destructive de l'Ancien Ré- 
gime' (p.58). 


not appear in the Port-Royal edition 
(e. g. Br. 298, 299), or were published 
in a mutilated form (e. g. Br. 331: 
—EP xxxr.27; Br. 294--ԻՔ xxv.5, 
6, 7), claimed that ‘le rationalisme 
pascalien est ainsi profondément sub- 
versif’, and that Pascal's ‘attitude 
conduit presque inévitablement à la 
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# D. C. Potts, MER (January 
1962), lvii.31-40. 

29 La Critique philosophique de Pascal 
au XVIII* siécle (Philadelphia 1940), 
рр.21-22. 

30 Га Foi selon Pascal (Paris 1949), 
1.58. 
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Pascal 
Mais quand j’ai pensé de plus 
près, et qu'aprés avoir trouvé la 
cause de tous nos malheurs j’ai 
voulu en découvrir les raisons, 
j'ai trouvé qu'il y en a une 


bien 
effective qui consiste dans 
le malheur naturel de notre 
condition faible et mortelle, et 
si misérable que rien ne peut 
nous consoler lorsque nous y 
pensons de prés 


(Br. 139, La. 269, T.-A. 134). 


Port-Royal 
Mais quand j'y ai regardé 


j ài trouvé que cet éloignement 
que les hommes ont du repos, 
et de demeurer avec eux- 
mémes, vient d'une cause bien 
effective, c'est à dire du mal- 
heur naturel de notre condition 
faible et mortelle, et si misé- 
rable que rien ne nous peut 
consoler, lorsque rien ne nous 
empéche d'y penser, et que 
nous ne voyons que nous 


(ЕР ххут.т). 


It is obvious that when Voltaire exclaims: “Се mot ne voir que 
nous ne forme aucun sens’, his criticism applies to the Port-Royal 
text only, since Pascal never wrote these words. 

Jeanne Russier (pp.58-59) goes on to criticize Voltaire for 
unjustly accusing Pascal of advocating that man be inactive. She 
points to Br. 130, 137, 139, 140, 142, 143, and 146 as proof that, 
quite on the contrary, Pascal saw the need for human activity. 
The fact is that three of the fragments cited (Br. 130, 137, and 140) 
were unknown to Voltaire; three others (Br. 142, 143, and 139) 
appeared grossly edited in EP xxvi.1, 2, 3; and only one pensée, 
Br. 146, was available to Voltaire in its original form? 


31 see also К. Pomeau, La Reli- 
gion de Voltaire (Paris 1956), and his 
attempt to prove Pascal’s influence on 


XCVII/3 


Voltaire on the basis of Br. 140, 141 
(p.239). These two pensées were 
omitted from the Port-Royal edition. 
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The question of the text Voltaire had in his hands cannot, 
therefore, be dismissed in a footnote as lightly as it is by David 
Finch (p.14 п.б): ‘En commentant les Pensées, Voltaire avait 
entre les mains une édition qui était à peu près | || celle de Port- 
Royal (1670), probablement, comme l’a démontré Lanson, une 
édition datant de 1714. Ce volume de Port-Royal, on le sait, 
s’écarte beaucoup des éditions modernes du point de vue des 
matiéres, de leur arrangement et du texte, mais bien qu'il y 
manque beaucoup de pages que Pascal avait écrites on y trouve 
tous les aspects de sa pensée’. 

More often than not it will be found that what Voltaire dis- 
liked was not Pascal's thought or wording, but Port-Royal's. The 
danger of assuming that the Port-Royal edition and modern ones 
are ‘on the whole’ equivalent is ever present since it may in- 
advertently lead the historian of ideas and the student of com- 
parative literature to claim that a specific pensée had an influence 
on French or English thought in the eighteenth century when 
that pensée appeared in print only a century later or was known 
in an essentially different form. Nor is there much point in 
speaking of the impact of Pascal’s theology or ethics or social 
philosophy or style before establishing what they were in the 
only form in which they were available to the public. 

While some scholars have not always successfully avoided 
these pitfalls, others, such as Pierre Courcelle and Louis Lafuma, 
who did consult the correct source, have made important con- 
tributions to Pascalian scholarship”. 


32 Pierre Courcelle reaches well- only by his awareness of the textual 


documented conclusions that Fontaine 
had not based L’ Entretien de Pascal et 
Saci on the Pensées but that ‘le recueil 
fondamental et primitif est celui de 
Pascal. Il sous-tend l Entretien d'un 
bout à l'autre, et il est antérieur aux 
Pensées’; L Entretien de Pascal et Saci, 
ses sources et ses énigmes (Paris 1960), 
p.168. Some of Pierre Courcelle's most 
telling arguments were made possible 
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differences between the Port-Royal 
version and Pascal’s authentic work 
(p.136). Louis Lafuma, too, made use 
of the evidence provided by the distor- 
tions and omissions in the Port-Royal 
edition to prove that Pascal was not the 
author of the Discours sur les passions 
de l'amour; Discours sur les passions de 
l'amour (Paris 1950), pp.18-23. 
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It appears that, if there are so few reliable works on Pascal’s 
image in the eighteenth century, this is due, first, to the tenacity 
of the myth that the Port-Royal Pensées was merely a poor 
edition, and second, to the lack of a critical edition of this 
neglected book. Actually, reprints of both the 1670 and the 1678 
editions continue to appear side by side with modern ones. To 
my knowledge, the most recent reprint of the 1670 version was 
published by H. Beziat in 1938, and of the 1678 version by 
Joseph Gibert in 1943. These reprints are eccentricities or 
anachronisms, since none of them offers a rationale for its 
publication. Some contain textual ‘corrections’ while others argue 
that, after all, the Port-Royal version is still the best. Conse- 
quently, they merely serve to confuse the issue and lead the 
uninformed reader to believe that they represent Pascal’s real 
thought. 

It seems to me that, just as in Cousin’s time there was a great 
need for an edition of the Pensées based on a scrupulous tran- 
scription of the manuscripts, so there is now an urgent need for 
a critical edition of the Port-Royal Pensées. 

Raymond Francis (p.92) is one of the few scholars, if not the 
only one, to realize the need for an analysis of all the changes 
introduced by Port-Royal into Pascal’s text and to advocate that 
Cousin’s critical analysis of some of the pensées be extended to all 
the texts. 

A study of the omitted pensées in particular should enable 
scholars to establish the aspects of which Pascal’s thought was 
shorn. Above all, an understanding of the implications and 
ramifications of the plan adopted by messieurs as opposed to the 
one intended by Pascal, should lead to an objective assessment of 
the ‘Pascal’ available to his early readers. Some spade work in this 
direction will be attempted in the following chapters. 

The present study is offered in the hope that it will call attention 
to the lack of a critical edition of the 1670 and 1678 versions of 
the Pensées, a reference work in which it should be easy to see 
Port-Royal’s alterations, ranging from suppressions of certain 
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thoughts to various stylistic changes which insidiously eroded 
Pascal’s authentic views. I also hope that it may open the way 
to a more exhaustive study of the philosophy of the Port-Royal 
Pensées which was erroneously attributed to Pascal. Such a study, 
in turn, may give impetus to much needed research into the real 
impact of Port-Royal’s pseudo-Pascal in French and European 
thought up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

In the following chapters I endeavour, first, to describe, 
factually and objectively, the actual contents of the Port-Royal 
edition, that is, look at its message and philosophy, as it were, 
naively, with the fresh view of a reader unprejudiced by fore- 
knowledge of what is now considered Pascalian; and second, to 
give enough examples of structural and stylistic differences to 
convince the reader that the deletions, additions, embellishments, 
order of presentation, etc., took proportions that warrant my 
contention that the Port-Royal version of the Pensées is not a bad 
edition, but a different book, a forgotten book. 

This study is merely an attempt to break ground. There still 
remains to be made a detailed analysis of the structure, contents, 
and style of the Port-Royal Pensées, as well as a thorough 
interpretation of the philosophy these alterations created. 


ш. 776 serenely unctuous pensées 


Une ville, une campagne, de loin est une ville 
et une campagne; mais а mesure qu’on s’ap- 
proche, ce sont des maisons, des arbres, des 
tuiles, des feuilles, des herbes, des fourmis, des 
jambes de fourmis, à l'infini. Tout cela s'en- 
veloppe sous le nom de campagne.— Pascal 


A reader opening the Pensées after 1678 could find, following an 
"Extrait du Privilége du Roy', a preface by Etienne Périer. In it 
he could read a brief account of Pascal's youth, of his giving up 
the study of mathematics and physical sciences at an early age in 
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order to study ‘more serious matters’, and of his plan to write a 
work on religion. Ш health permitted him to jot down only some 
of his ideas but not the ‘principales raisons dont il voulait se 
servir” (EP2 ту). Nevertheless, ten or twelve years before the 
posthumous publication of his fragmentary work, that is, around 
1658, he described to some of his friends ‘le plan de tout son 
ouvrage’. This plan, according to Etienne Périer, was as follows: 

In order to convince the libertine, Pascal intended to use ‘les 
preuves qui font le plus d'impression sur l'esprit des hommes, et 
qui sont les plus propres a les persuader’ (EP2 v1). He would first 
depict man and his innermost secrets in a manner which would 
prompt the libertine to attempt to understand the riddle man is. 
The reader would gradually be led to discover the elements of 
greatness and misère in himself and all the contrariétés in his 
nature. He would then be forced to wonder and wish to know 
whence he came and what his end was. Pascal would direct his 
search among philosophies and religions pointing out the lack of 
a satisfactory answer in all of them except one, and finding them 
all absurd. Then the author would turn to the Jewish people and 
to the Bible, where the libertine would discover the reasonable, 
tempting, and attractive idea of god. There, too, he would find a 
description of man’s perfection in a state of innocence and learn 
of original sin and of the fall, which appears to be the most 
satisfactory explanation of man’s duality. Then Pascal would 
point out that the Bible also contained consolation in the promise 
of a redeemer and that the essence of this religion was love of 
god. After having thus prepared his reader to receive with 
pleasure the proofs of religious truths, and having even induced 
in him an urgent wish that these proofs be convincing, Pascal 
would proceed to present all the arguments likely to confirm the 
truth of the Christian religion. 

These arguments would be based on evidence from the books 
of Moses, on the truth of miracles, on the interpretation of the 
Old testament as symbolical (‘figuratif’), and on the importance of 
prophecies. Finally, the author would turn to the New testament 
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and prove the divinity of Jesus Christ from his miracles, his 
doctrine, and the circumstances of his life, and the truth of the 
Christian faith from proofs connected with the Apostles. 

Etienne Périer then went on to say: ‘On verra parmi les frag- 
ments que l’on donne au public quelque chose de ce grand 
dessein: mais on y en verra bien peu; et les choses mémes que 
lon y trouvera sont si imparfaites, si peu étendues et si peu 
digérées, qu’elles ne peuvent donner qu’une idée très grossière de 
la manière dont il avait envie de les traiter. 

Au reste, il ne faut pas s’étonner si, dans le peu qu’on en donne, 
on n'a pas gardé son ordre et sa suite pour la distribution des 
matières. Comme on n'avait presque rien qui se suivit, il eût été 
inutile de s'attacher à cet ordre; et l'on s'est contenté de les 
disposer à peu prés en la maniére qu'on a jugé étre plus propre et 
plus convenable à ce que l'on en avait’ (EP2 xvi-xvir). 

In the rest of the preface, Etienne Périer told of the problems 
encountered by Pascal's editors, of the three methods they con- 
sidered, and of the one they finally adopted: ‘La première qui 
vint dans l'esprit, et celle qui était sans doute la plus faible, était 
de les faire imprimer tout de suite dans le méme état ой on les 
avait trouvés. . .. 

Il y avait une autre maniére de donner ces écrits au public, qui 
était d'y travailler auparavant, d'éclaircir les pensées obscures, 
d'achever celles qui étaient imparfaites; et, en prenant dans tous 
ces fragments le dessein de l'auteur, de suppléer en quelque sorte 
l'ouvrage qu'il voulait faire... . 

Ainsi, pour éviter les inconvénients qui se trouvaient dans l'une 
et l'autre de ces maniéres de faire paraitre ces écrits, on en a 
choisi une entre deux, qui est celle que l'on a suivie dans ce 
recueil. On a pris seulement parmi ce grand nombre de pensées 
celles qui ont paru les plus claires et les plus achevées; et on les 
donne telles qu'on les a trouvées, sans y rien ajouter ni changer; 
si ce n'est qu'au lieu qu'elles étaient sans suite, sans liaison, et 
dispersées confusément de cóté et d'autre, on les a mises dans 
quelque sorte d'ordre, et réduit sous les mémes titres celles qui 
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étaient sur les mémes sujets; et Гоп a supprimé toutes les autres 
qui étaient ou trop obscures, ou trop imparfaites' (EP2 ххїп-хху). 

Périer concluded his introduction with a very brief sketch of 
Pascal’s life, particularly his last ascetic years, in the slightly 
stilted and decorous tone of an obituary. This biography com- 
mands none of the sympathy and has none of the warmth of 
Gilberte Périer’s tender and touchingly reverent account of her 
brother’s life. Later, when Gilberte’s 7/2 appeared, it created a 
picture of the author as a pietist, an ascetic, a man of extraordinary 
intellectual ability and of an even more extraordinary, vehement 
faith, an austere and unapproachable puritan. 

À seventeenth-century reader of the first edition of the 
Pensées, having turned the last page of the preface, would find 
some ten pages of approbations, a table of contents, and a brief 
one-page avertissement, in which the editors meticulously in- 
formed him that a special sign in front of any of the articles into 
which the chapters were divided signified that the article thus 
marked contained a new thought that had no connection with the 
previous one. The editors also stated that they had added at the 
end of the book a ‘Priére pour demander a Dieu le bon usage des 
maladies’, which was not part of the Apologie proper. 

Finally, our reader could plunge into the thirty-one chapters of 
unequal length, some containing one long pensée, others as many 
as eighty shorter ones. 

In chapter 1, Contre l'indifférence des athées, the reader finds a 
frontal attack on the libertine’s attitude. It is pointed out to him 
that one problem only, that of his ultimate destiny, is of conse- 
quence, and that indifference to the most important questions 
concerning the existence of god and the immortality of the soul 
is logically absurd, socially disadvantageous, and intellectually 
ineffectual. It is unreasonable, monstrous, and contrary to self- 
interest not to do one’s best to find an answer to these questions, 
since our destiny after death is at stake, and since a miscalculation 
can lead us into eternal misery. Nothing is more important to 
man than an elucidation of his condition, and nothing is more 
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terrifying than the prospect of death. Indifference in this matter 
is therefore inconceivable; indeed, it is stupid and dangerous. 

The whole pensée rings with indignation and impatience with 
those who will not take the trouble to think, who are 'déraison- 
nables’, who will not look facts in the face, ‘qui choisissent de 
vivre dans cette ignorance de ce qu’ils sont, et sans en rechercher 
d’éclaircissement’. All that is needed is the exercise of Tamour 
propre, l'intérét humain, /a plus simple lumière de la raison’. What 
this adds up to is an appeal to men to apply normal human reason 
to self-evident truths. 

Chapter 11, Marques de la véritable religion, presents the reader 
with a number of categorical statements such as: the signs of 
true religion are that it demands of man to love god, and that it 
is aware of man’s frailty and offers him remedies; both of which 
the Christian religion achieves (EP 11.1). 

True religion must display a knowledge of man, at once of his 
greatness and of his wretchedness, and give the reason for both. 
No other religion except the Christian one does this (EP 11.2, 5). 

No religion can be true unless, like Christianity, it recognizes 
that god is a ‘hidden god’ (EP 11.7). Also in this chapter is the 
contention, touched upon briefly, that only that religion is true 
which speaks of man’s fall from a state of glory into one of misery 
and estrangement from god (EP 11.8). 

Christianity is the only religion opposed to our pleasures; it is 
s:emingly unnatural, and seemingly contrary to common sense— 
yet it is the only one which has always existed (EP1 11.11 = 
EP2 11-03). 

It does not, however, consist merely in the adoration of a 
great, almighty and eternal god—that is deism, which like 
atheism, expects tangible proofs of god’s existence. Its mainstays 
are: the belief that there is a god who can be known by man, and 
that man is corrupt and therefore undeserving to know god 
(EPz 1112. 5 Ери) 

In other words, religion must offer a single, total hypothesis 
which reasonably explains the vanity and contradictions of 
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existence: ‘Elle doit être tellement l’objet et le centre où toutes 
choses tendent, que qui en saura les principes puisse rendre 
raison et de toute la nature de l’homme en particulier, et de toute 
la conduite du monde en général’. The validity of Christianity is 
demonstrated syllogistically from what are given as self-evident 
truths: ‘Nous sommes haissables; la raison nous en convainc. Or, 
nulle autre Religion que la Chrétienne ne propose de se hair. 
Nulle autre Religion ne peut donc étre recue de ceux qui savent 
qu’ils ne sont dignes que de haine’ (EP 11.4). The syllogisms are 
not always as complete, but the pattern of argumentation is the 
same. The weakness of these syllogisms is that the propositions 
are by no means self-evident, and the demonstration of their 
truth, by Port-Royal’s choice of organization, comes much later 
in the book. 

. Chapter ш, Véritable religion prouvée par les contrariétés qui 
sont dans l’homme, still fails to give the reader any indication as 
to what the contradictions in man are. Nor does it explain what 
exactly is meant by man’s misery and man’s greatness. Instead, it 
enlarges on the point that only the Christian religion has taken 
into account man’s true nature, has explained the astonishing 
contradictions in it, and has indicated to him the road to happiness 
through love of god. The greatness and misery of man are con- 
sidered axiomatic: ‘Les grandeurs et les miséres de l’homme sont 
tellement visibles...’. 

The philosophers who teach man pride in himself and equal 
him to god, as well as those who abuse him and define him as an 
animal, have both missed the mark. The wisdom of god alone can 
explain the sources of our ills: god created man innocent, perfect, 
capable of understanding everything. But man fell through pride 
and through his desire to be independent of god. God has 
therefore abandoned him to himself and set all creatures against 
him. And man has become akin to the beasts, and almost 
entirely estranged from god. He is a slave to his senses, a 
prey to the other creatures, and only dimly aware of his creator 
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Man still has a futile longing for his erstwhile nature and 
happiness, but he is plunged into misery by blindness and con- 
cupiscence, which have become his second nature (EP 111.2). 
Clearly this is the only explanation of man’s duality, of the 
existence, side by side, of flights of greatness and awareness of his 
wretched condition (EP 11.3, 4). 

Man is a paradox and reason alone cannot explain him (EP 
ш.$). Had he remained in his original state, he would be happy. 
Had he always been corrupt, he could not have an idea of truth 
and of happiness. So the greatest of miseries is the very image of 
happiness which we can never attain, and this aspiration for truth, 
when our share is only falsehood (EP 111.6). 

This third chapter reads like a rosary of axiomatic, self- 
evident truths. The tone is positive, at times cutting, and always 
self-assured, the tone of a man catechizing from the superior 
heights of his certitude. No one who already has faith could fail to 
agree with the ‘self-evident’ truths expressed. No one who doubts 
and searches could find them self-evident or be moved by these 
vigorous but almost uniformly unemotional notes for a sermon. 

Chapter ту, // n'est pas incroyable que dieu s'unisse à nous, in a 
benevolent mood encourages the reader not to give up hope of 
achieving union with god. 

Next we find, in chapter v, Soumission et usage de la raison, a 
number of variations on st Augustine’s theme that reason fulfils 
its highest function when it recognizes the need to abdicate. 
Pascal concedes the limitations of reason, but underscores its 
validity within these limitations: ‘La dernière démarche de la 
raison, c'est de connaitre qu'il y a une infinité de choses qui la 
surpassent. Elle est bien faible si elle ne va jusque-là’. ‘Il faut 
savoir douter ой il faut, assurer oit il faut, se soumettre ой il faut. 
Qui ne fait ainsi n'entend pas la force de la raison' (EP v.r, 2). 

Chapter vi, Foi sans raisonnement, contains four fragments 
dealing with god's ability to prompt the heart to accept faith, 
which is by far a better form of conversion than that achieved by 
the examination of the proofs of religion. 
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We come finally to chapter vit, Qu'il est plus avantageux de 
croire que de ne pas croire ce qu'enseigne la religion Chrétienne, 
which contains a heavily edited version of the famous wager 
argument (Br. 233). Messieurs de Port-Royal preceded it with an 
Avis claiming that Pascal did not believe a word of it, but merely 
used this utilitarian argument as a way of fighting the atheists 
with their own weapons. 

The wager argument having been thus presented, and pre- 
sumably having achieved its purpose, the atheist is considered 
mollified enough to read, in the right frame of mind, chapter Մու, 
Image d'un homme qui s'est lassé de chercher dieu par le seul raison- 
nement, et qui commence à lire l'écriture. Pascal now gives us the 
moving picture of a man waking up on an island and struggling 
with the despair of not knowing whence he has come, what he is 
doing on this spot of earth, and what will happen to him when he 
dies. In his search for answers, he stumbles upon the Bible. The 
history and laws of the Jews impress him; their book strikes him 
as containing the truth. 

Here we are suddenly switched to a chapter entitled /njustice 
et corruption de l'homme, which contains a number of somewhat 
disconnected fragments. Man is praised for his capacity to think 
and chided for wasting this most precious gift in pursuit of 
entertainment. God alone must be loved, not his creatures. We do 
not deserve to be loved by others. We must hate our own self- 
love. War is waged within man between his reason and his 
passions. It is terrible to live without seeking to find out what one 
is; itis even worse to practise evil ways when one has found god. 

In chapter x, the reasons god created the Jews are discussed, 
and the symbolic implications of their existence are explained. 

Chapters xr, хп, хш, deal with Moses and with ‘figures’, 
Pascal's beloved theory of the symbolic meaning of the Bible. 

Chapters xiv, xv, and xvi discuss Jesus Christ and bring 
proofs, such as prophecies, of his divinity. The first fragment in 
chapter xiv is the now famous one known as the ‘trois ordres’ 
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After a section against Mahomet, we find, in chapter хуш, 
Dessein de dieu de se cacher aux uns, et de se découvrir aux autres, 
Pascal’s theory that it would have been unjust for god to manifest 
himself to everybody. Justly, however, He is only partially 
hidden, and sufficiently apparent in the world to be recognized 
by those who sincerely search for Him. 

The continuity is again broken up by chapter xix, Que les 
vrais Chrétiens et les vrais Juifs n'ont qu'une méme religion. 

The most interesting fragments in chapter xx, Oz ne connait 
dieu utilement que par Jésus-Christ, are those in which Pascal 
disparages the proofs from nature and metaphysics, which, he 
believes, ring true only to those who already have faith. Even if 
the unbeliever were convinced by them, he would have achieved 
no more than intellectual knowledge of god, which is not faith. 
The only valuable knowledge of god is emotional, and this cannot 
be attained except through love of Jesus Christ. Here we find one 
of the rare cases where a mystical approach to the knowledge of 
god through Jesus Christ is permitted to appear in the Pensées. 

Again, in chapter xxi, we are switched back to the Con- 
trariétés étonnantes qui se trouvent dans la nature de l'homme à 
Végard de la vérité, du bonheur et de plusieurs autres choses. The 
Pyrrhonists and the Dogmatists sum up in their arguments the 
warring elements within man's mind. Truth is beyond reach. As 
to happiness, man has looked everywhere, yet he can find it 
nowhere except in faith. 

Under the heading Connaissance générale de l'homme (chapter 
xxi), we find an edited version of the ‘Disproportion de 
Phomme’ (Вг. 72), in which man is depicted as lost between the 
two incomprehensible extremes of the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small. With all the omissions and numerous stylistic 
‘corrections’, it still remains one of the most impressive fragments 
in the book, and, indeed, it is among those that lingered in the 
memory of many readers of the Port-Royal version. 

After having been shown some of the shortcomings inherent 
in human nature, the reader is finally given consolation in 
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chapter xxi, Grandeur de l'homme, where he is told that man’s 
greatness consists in his ability to think. But he is not allowed 
to rejoice for long: chapters xxiv, xxv, and xxvi present him 
with a long list of all the deficiencies, frailties, and imperfections 
which conspire to make man futile, ignorant, and ridiculous. 
Chapter xxvi contains Pascal's views on ‘divertissement’. 
Chapters xxvii to XXXI cannot be summed up because they 
contain, despite the attempt at grouping them into Pensées sur 
les miracles, Pensées chrétiennes, Pensées morales, and Pensées 
diverses, a large number of completely disconnected fragments. 
They include, however, some of the most interesting Pascalian 
ideas. Thus, in chapter xxvi, we read that ‘Le coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connaît point? (EP1 xxviri.51 = EP2 
ххуш.$8), and that reason works slowly and much less surely 
than the ‘sentiment du coeur’ (EP1 ххуш.68 = EP2 ххуш.79). 
In chapter xxix, we are told that ‘Le moi est haissable', and 
why (EP: xxix.18 = EP2 xxix.27); that though L'étude de 
l'homme. . . est celle qui lui est propre’, few people really devote 
themselves to it (ЕРт ххіх.21 = EP2 xx1x.30); that what we 
like is the struggle, not the victory, for ‘Nous ne cherchons 
jamais les choses, mais la recherche des choses’ (ЕРт xxix.29 = 
EP2 xxix.39). The last fragment in this chapter, though in- 
congruously placed out of any context, nevertheless claws at the 
reader's imagination: ‘Le dernier acte est toujours sanglant. . . . 
On jette enfin de la terre sur la téte, et en voilà pour jamais' 
(ERTI ates Е Ро хуткі): 
After a chapter containing Pensées sur la mort, extracted from 
a letter to Gilberte Périer and her husband, chapter xxxi opens 
with the analysis of the ‘esprit de géométrie et de finesse’ (EP 
XXXI.1, 2) and contains, among other random thoughts, “Tout 
notre raisonnement se réduit à céder au sentiment’ (EP xxxr.6). 
The last few pages of the Pensées proper offer some remarks 
on style and on esthetics (EP1 xxx1.28-36 = EP2 xxx1.33-43) 
and end on a bewilderingly weak, ineffectual and inappropriate 
note: ‘L'homme aime la malignité; mais ce n'est pas contre les 
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malheureux, mais contre les heureux superbes; et c’est se tromper 
que d’en juger autrement. L’épigramme de Martial sur les borgnes 
ne vaut rien, parce qu’elle ne les console pas et ne fait que donner 
une pointe à la gloire de l’auteur. Tout ce qui n’est que pour 
l’auteur ne vaut rien: Ambitiosa recidet ornamenta. 11 faut plaire à 
ceux qui ont les sentiments humains et tendres, et non aux ames 
barbares et inhumaines’ (EP1 xxx1.37 = EP2 xxx1.44). 

If the reader goes on beyond the ‘Fin des Pensées’, the taste 
of this last remark may fade away in the beauty of the mystical 
‘prière pour demander à dieu le bon usage des maladies’. 

The general impression created by the book called Les Pensées 
de т. Pascal sur la religion et sur quelques autres sujets is summed 
up by Brunschvicg when he says that ‘le choix et l’arrangement 
des fragments, aussi bien que le remaniement du texte, tout con- 
court à donner une impression remarquablement nette et remar- 
quablement pure’ and that it is a book which ‘respire l’apaisement 
et presque la sérénité mystique, un livre largement chrétien, 
propre à nourrir également toutes les âmes pieuses’. 

Indeed, the predominant feature of the book is confident 
serenity, as if its author had never known doubt, had never 
questioned any aspect of his faith, and had found the light of 
Cartesianism as good a guide to belief as his intuition or ‘le 
cœur”. It is unctuous and self-righteous, and with the exception 
of a few fragments, lacks forcefulness of thought and individuality 
of expression. It marshals forth dogmatic proofs—marks of the 
true religion, connection of faith and reason, historical proofs, 
prophecies, miracles—and follows in the wake of previous 
apologists who ‘partaient de Dieu pour arriver à l'homme, qu'ils 
oubliaient d’ailleurs en chemin'* The philosophical discussions, 
the moral proofs, and the analysis of man are broken up, dispersed 
and relegated to an inconspicuous position, secondary to the 
traditional, religious proofs. 


33 Œuvres xii, pp.xviii-xix. 


*! V. Giraud, Pascal, l'homme, 
l’œuvre, l'influence (Paris 1922), p.169. 
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The style is smooth and even mellifluous, and while perfectly 
clear, is a polite, even an unemotional prose which rarely shocks 
the reader out of his complacency. 

The impression of a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century reader 
would probably have been that he was in the presence of a re- 
markable work, strewn with powerful images and striking ideas. 
It is unlikely that many readers went to the trouble of reconstruct- 
ing the argument of the apology as set forth in the preface; the 
majority, no doubt, read the volume as an anthology of random 
maxims. 

The most devout Catholic could have found nothing objection- 
able in it; a Protestant would have had to make some allowances 
for a few specifically Roman doctrines expressed, but otherwise 
would have sympathized with the profound faith and deep con- 
viction of the author; a believer in the established social and 
political order would have found nothing contrary to his beliefs; 
a Puritan would have been delighted with this ascetic puritanism; 
and a Cartesian would have found nothing incompatible with 
Cartesianism. It was clearly and repeatedly stated that the 
knowledge of God could be firmly and finally achieved only 
through an intuitive act of faith, but that reason could be a 
powerful aid. 

The view of human life emerging from the Port-Royal 
Pensées was unquestionably theocratic and consequently directly 
contrary to the secularization of thought so characteristic of the 
eighteenth century with its interest centred on the improvement 
of material conditions, on finding a practical morality conducive 
to happiness on earth, and on social and political reform. The 
thinkers of the eighteenth century must have been struck both by 
the genius of the book and its alien spirit, its irrelevance to their 
own current of thought. 

In the above analysis the reader may have recognized phrases 
and ideas conjured up today by Pascal’s name. Yet he probably 
also had the uneasy feeling that this is neither entirely Pascal, nor 
all of Pascal. To appreciate fully the reasons for such a feeling, 
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we must clear our minds of a number of preconceived ideas as to 
what a book called Pascal’s Pensées is supposed to be. This can 
be best achieved if we compare the image projected by the Port- 
Royal Pensées with the one we have of Pascal’s work today. We 
can acquire a better picture of what the Port-Royal Pensées were 
only if we become aware of what they were лог. In other words, 
we must ascertain what aspects of Pascal’s thought which are now 
permanently associated with his name were missing from the 
Port-Royal version or were misrepresented. 


IV. The riddle of the pensées 


Et coinme si les mêmes pensées ne formaient 
pas un autre corps de discours, par une dis- 
position différente, aussi bien que les mêmes 
mots forment d’autres pensées par leur dif- 
férente disposition !—Pascal 


All editors of the Pensées have been confronted by two problems: 
first, a textual one, namely the correct deciphering of the manu- 
script, and second, that of the most appropriate plan, order, or 
classement of the various fragments. 

The first problem has been solved, if not by Faugére, as 
Lafuma once believed, then by Zacharie Tourneur. From then 


35 Lafuma, one of the severest 
critics, and with good reason, of his 
predecessors, stated that the Cousin- 
inspired Faugére edition (1844) ‘est 
la premiére qui ait mis а la disposition 
du lecteur le texte authentique et 
complet, 4 peu de chose prés, des 
papiers posthumes de Pascal’ (His- 
toire, p.59). Anzieu, however, dis- 
agrees: 'L'édition [of Faugère] réalise 
des progrés dans l'exactitude du texte, 
progrés encore trés insuffisants, car 
Faugére — comme tous les éditeurs 
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jusqu'à Tourneur — fut rebuté par les 
griffonnages du manuscrit et repro- 
duisit le déchiffrement donné par la 
Copie’ (preface to Pensées, p.lxxvi). 
Tourneur, in an article ‘Le Massacre 
des Pensées de Pascal, Mercure de 
France (15 janvier 1934), declared that 
even the prominent Brunschvicg edi- 
tion, though the best of all, ‘contenait 
plus de trois cents legons erronées 
et environ cinq cents omissions de 
variantes' (quoted by Anzieu, p.Ixxvii). 
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on, with the exception of a few minor differences as to the reading 
of a word here and there, the discussion has shifted from the text 
to what had already been the main stumbling block of the Port- 
Royal editors, namely, the order of presentation of the Pensées. 

This problem, as we have seen, was first described by Etienne 
Périer in his Préface to the Pensées de monsieur Pascal sur la 
religion et sur quelques autres sujets. All subsequent editors of 
Pascal’s manuscript were faced with the need to choose one of the 
three procedures outlined by Etienne Périer; a. to publish the 
fragments according to the editor’s arbitrary plan; b. to attempt 
to reconstruct Pascal’s plan for an Apology of the Christian 
Religion according to the best ability of the editor"; c. to follow 
the order of the document believed by the editor to represent 
most faithfully Pascal’s ideas at the time of his death. 

Why is the question of order such an important one? 

Tourneur’s edition (Cluny 1938) not only solved the textual 
problem, discarded inauthentic texts, and added all the variants, 
but also established the most objective method of organizing the 
fragments by advocating that the order of Copie be followed. 
Louis Lafuma demonstrated that this Copie is indeed the 
most authentic document for a reconstruction of Pascal’s own 


36 as did Port-Royal (1670 and 
1678), Condorcet (1776 and, with 
Voltaire’s notes, 1778), Bossut (1779), 
Havet (1852), Astié (1857), Drioux 
(1881), Brunschvicg (1897 and 1904), 
Gazier (1907), Margival (1911), Dieux 
(1927), Strowski (1931), and Dedieu 
(1937). 

37 as did Ducreux (1785), Frantin 
(1835), Faugère (1844), Louandre 
(1854), Rocher (1873), Molinier (1877), 
Jeannin (1883), Vialard (1895), Guthlin 
(1896), Didiot (1896), Chevalier (1925, 
1936 and 1954), Massis (1929), Souriau 
(1933), and Stewart (1950). 

38 the alternatives were to follow 
the classification of R.O. as did 


XCVII/4 


Michaut (1896) and Brunschvicg in 
his phototypical edition of 1905, or 
the order of Copie, as did Tourneur 
(palaeographic editions of 1942, Cluny 
edition of 1938, and Tourneur-Anzieu 
Cluny edition of 1960) and Lafuma 
(Luxembourg edition, 1951 and Del- 
mas, 1948 and 1952). 

For a history and description of the 
main editions of the Pensées, see 
Lafuma's Histoire and Francis, Les 
Pensées. An excellent, concise sum- 
mary and history of the different 
plans adopted by various editors is 
also given by Marie Louise Hubert, 
Pascal’s unfinished apology (New Haven 


1952), рр.1-25. 
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intentions, since it represents the classification made by the 
author himself shortly before his death’. Hence, editions based 
on R.O. 9202 for the reading of the text, and on Copie 9203 
for their organization, may be, at least temporarily, considered 
‘definitive’, or an objective approximation. 

Thus, the complete text of Pascal’s posthumous work, organ- 
ized along general lines according to Pascal’s own indications, is 
now available in Lafuma’s Delmas edition (Paris 1948 and 1952), 
or in his three-volume Luxembourg edition (Paris 1951), as well 
as in the Tourneur-Anzieu Cluny edition (Paris 1960). A com- 
plete and sufficiently accurate text, but organized according to 
the editor’s best judgment, is also available in the revised 
Brunschvicg minor edition (1951). It is this last work that has had 
the widest circulation and has been considered the ‘definitive’ 
edition for the best part of our century, and his numbering is 
given as reference in all recent studies and concordances. It is 
also no doubt Brunschvicg’s work which has contributed most 
toward the formation of our modern image of Pascal. As we are 
here trying to compare and contrast different zmages of Pascal, 
the image projected by Brunschvicg’s work is as important as, if 
not more important than, the scientifically more accurate one 
emerging from the works of Tourneur and Lafuma. 

The question of order is significant because in any literary 
work meaning is intimately dependent upon order, and surely was 
for а man who wrote: ‘Qu’on ne dise pas que je n'ai rien dit de 
nouveau: la disposition des matiéres est nouvelle’ (Br. 22). Each 
order of presentation chosen by an editor has also changed the 
meaning, the drift, and the philosophy of Pascal’s work. 


39 Histoire, pp.30-32; ‘La Copie 
9203’, Ecrits sur Pascal (Paris 1959), 
pp.189-205; Controverses pascaliennes 
(Paris 1952), pp. 11-12, 45-51; Re- 
cherches pascaliennes (Paris 1949). 

40 this point was recognized by С. 
Michaut, who, in the introduction to 
his edition of the Pensées (Fribourg 
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1896), wrote: ‘N’est-il pas évident 
qu’en lisant les Pensées ordonnées 
d’après ces idées précongues [z. e. of 
the various editors], nous ne lisons 
plus Pascal: à chaque fois c’est du 
nouveau, puisque “la disposition des 
matières est nouvelle" ’ (p.Ixxx). 
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As J. H. Broome (pp.226-227) points out, ‘a hostile commenta- 
tor could doubtless conclude that the Pensées are, after all, 
a somewhat second-hand collection of moral апа historical 
arguments compounded mainly from the Port-Royalists, Mon- 
taigne and the Bible’. But ‘it is the placing of the ball that counts, 
and similarly, it is the use and development of the thought which 
matter in Pascal’, 

Obviously, then, the problem of order is not merely editorial, 
for the differences in the choice of plan result in differences of 
substance as well. 

It is equally obvious that even partial censorship amounts to 
suppression of thought. The deletion by the editorial committee 
of more than half the fragments in Pascal’s manuscript, inevitably 
resulted in a slanted presentation of his philosophy. 

There was, finally, a further form of subversion, detected by 
Victor Cousin and exposed in his Rapport, which consists in 
adding a few words here, a whole paragraph there, collating dis- 
connected fragments, and, especially, ‘correcting’ the style. 

In short, Port-Royal used four different means of adjusting 
Pascal to its needs and its tastes: order, omissions, amendations, 
and stylistic corrections. It therefore appears necessary to consider 
the following questions: 

a. In what ways does the order of presentation of the selected 
pensées differ from that adopted by modern scholars, and to what 
extent does this order create a philosophy different from the one 
modern readers consider Pascalian ? 

b. Were the deletions erratic, or did they follow a pattern? 
If the latter, did these deletions amount to a suppression of 
important aspects of Pascal’s thought? And if so, which ones? 

c. Since some of the major and most influential fragments 
(such as ‘le pari’, the ‘disproportion de l’homme’, ‘à Port-Royal’, 
on imagination, on ‘divertissement, etc.) were amputated, 
augmented, and in various ways amended, and since on many 
occasions several disconnected passages were presented as one, 
how did these changes modify the physiognomy of the Pensées ? 
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d. Did the so-called stylistic changes alter merely formal 
aspects or did they affect the fibre of Pascal’s thought? 


v. Order 


Qu'on ne dise pas que je n’ai rien dit de nouveau: 
la disposition des matières est nouvelle; quand 
on joue à la paume, c’est une même balle dont 
joue l’un et l’autre, mais l’un la place mieux.— 
Pascal 


‘Il est à jamais impossible’, Didier Anzieu wrote (preface, p.xliv), 
‘de savoir quel aurait été le plan définitif de Pascal pour son 
Apologie. La seule chose que nous puissions connaître, c’est son 
plan primitif, celui qui le guida dans son classement et qu’il 
exposa à Port-Royal. 

Several documents have been used by modern scholars to 
establish this plan: 

1. The Discours sur les Pensées, by Filleau de La Chaise, 
composed in 1667". 

2. The Préface by Etienne Périer, in which he gave a summary 
of Filleau’s Discours, and in which, it will be recalled, he speci- 
fically stated that ‘dans le peu qu’on donne [of the pensées], on 
n’a pas gardé son ordre et sa suite pour la distribution des 
matières”. 

3. Gilberte Périer's exposé in her Vie, which does not corre- 
spond to Filleau's outline”. 

4. Pascal's own indications in several pensées, particularly Br. 
бо (La. 29, T.-A. 2), Br. 187 (La. 35, T.-A. 1), Br. 61 (La. 47, 
T.-A. 743), Br. 62 (La. 48, T.-A. 826), and Br. 242 (La. 49, T.-A. 
826 [szc ]). 


* according to Тайата, Filleau ?? see Lafuma, Pensées (1952), pp.46- 
merely followed the order of Copie. See 49; and Brunschvicg minor, քք.ւ9-22. 
Histoire, p.33. 
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у. The order of Copie. 

It is generally agreed that Copie represents Pascal’s actual 
classification of part of his notes into ‘liasses’ of twenty-seven 
chapters. No total agreement has been reached, or can ever be 
reached, on the sequence of fragments within each chapter and 
on the distribution of the unclassified papers among those 
twenty-seven chapters. The main difference between the Lafuma 
and the Tourneur-Anzieu editions consists in their solution of 
these two questions. 

All indications, however, whether Filleau’s Discours, Pascal’s 
pensées mentioned above, or Copie, point to one major division: 
part I of the apology was to deal with an analysis of the human 
condition, or the ‘problème de Phomme’, and part II with 


theological arguments. As Pascal himself noted (Br. 60, La. 29, 
T.-A. 2): 


‘Première partie: Misére de l’homme sans Dieu. 

Seconde partie: Félicité de l’homme avec Dieu. 

Autrement: 

Premiére partie: Que la nature est corrompue. Par la 
nature méme. 

Seconde partie: Qu'il y a un réparateur. Par l’Ecriture’. 


In J. H. Broome’s words (p.138), ‘the major division of the 
Pensées arises naturally from an intention, first, to weaken the 
defences of a hypothetical unbeliever, and then to present tradi- 
tional arguments’. 

The majority of the better known editions of the Pensées from 
Faugére on, great as the differences among them may be, 
unanimously agree in this one respect: the first part of the 
Pensées, the foundation on which the apology is built, is the 
description of the ‘nature de ’homme’, of his duality, of his 
‘misère et grandeur’; having aroused in the reader an existential 
anguish and inspired in him the desire to believe in god, in an 
after-life, and in a redeemer, Pascal would offer him, in the 
second part, proof (based on prophecies, miracles, biblical 
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interpretations, etc.) that the Christian religion is the true 
faith. 

Indeed, this order is probably Pascal’s greatest innovation in 
the art of apologetics and his most original contribution: ‘Pascal 
opérait un bouleversement total à l'intérieur de l'apologétique. 
Révolution aussi importante que celle de Descartes, mais en sens 
inverse, qui consistait à détacher les preuves du christianisme de 
leur traditionnel fondement métaphysique et à remplacer la 
philosophie par la psychologie et l’histoire. Telle était ’instauratio 
magna de Pascal’. 

Turning to the Port-Royal edition, we find that nothing re- 
mains of what Steinmann calls the ‘instauratio magna’ of Pascal. 
This is particularly difficult to understand when we recall that 
his friends were dazzled when they first heard of his project, so 
much so that their enthusiasm still echoed in Filleau's Discours, 
even though it was written almost ten years later. 

Etienne Périer makes it clear in his préface that the editors con- 
sidered an organization of the pensées in keeping with Pascal’s 
outline, but rejected it. Instead, they arbitrarily chose a number of 
fragments which were arranged according to what seems an 
arbitrary plan. This plan happens to be not only completely 
different from any of the ones adopted by modern editors, not 
only most alien to the one Pascal had in mind, but a regression to 
old-fashioned apologetics. 

Let us now follow the order presumed to be Pascal’s, as it 
appears in the twenty-seven chapters (‘liasses’) of Copie and as it 
is given in the Lafuma edition’. We shall then be able to compare 


43 Pascal ‘veut une apologétique 
poursuivant l’athée là où celui-ci se 
retranche, là où s'étendent les racines de 
ses affections et de ses sentiments, dans 
le fond inconscient de son coeur. ... Le 
reste — preuves, contre-preuves, dis- 
cours métaphysiques — est sans vraie 
force persuasive. Avant Freud, et tout 
autrement, par une méthode bien plus 
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large, Pascal part à la recherche, au 
tréfonds de l’homme, de la clé de 
l'énigme religieuse” (Steinmann, p.173). 

44 although the Tables in Lafuma 
(Delmas ed., pp.491-492) and Tour- 
neur-Anzieu (i.348-350) are identical, 
since they follow the headings of 
Copie, there are important differences 
in the contents and inner organization 
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it with Port-Royal’s and attempt to pinpoint the major differences 
between them. 

After a first ‘liasse’ entitled Ordre, which contains Pascal's 
notes on the organization of his book and on prefaces to its two 
parts, there follow four chapters describing man’s condition; 
that is, the futility of his existence, his enslavement to the 
‘puissances trompeuses’ (imagination, amour-propre, vanité), his 
ennui and his misère (chapter 2, Vanité; chapter 3, Misère; 
chapter 4, Ennui; chapter 5, Raison des effets, which contains 
criticism օք social and political institutions). In chapter 6, 
Grandeur, are gathered most of the fragments dealing with man's 
greatness, twenty-five in all. The resulting impression is that the 
elements of greatness, although fewer than man's limitations, and 
described more succintly, appear to balance, if not outweigh, his 
shortcomings. Lafuma then groups, in chapter 7, Contrariétés, the 
pensées which sum up the preceding ones, point out the conflicting 
faculties of man, and show the contradictions in his nature. 
Chapter 8, Divertissement, follows logically with the explanation 
that man, because of the restlessness induced in him by the 
unsolved riddle of his double nature, tries to avoid thinking by 
means of futile diversions. Is there an explanation of this riddle? 
In chapter o, Philosophes, we are told that philosophies offer no 
satisfactory solution, and in chapter 10, Le Souverain bien, that 
only those who have faith seem to be able to attain happiness. 
Why? Because, as the crucial chapter 11, 4 Port-Royal, points 
out, the contradictions in human nature are satisfactorily ex- 
plained only by the doctrine of man’s fall, and only that faith 
which takes into account man’s nature can offer a solution to his 
ills. The metaphysical anguish reaches its peak in chapter 12, 
Commencement, where man is shown as a prisoner awaiting 
execution, where he is told that he is embarqué and therefore 


of their respective chapters. In order to ofthe most lucid descriptions of Pascal's 
simplify matters, we had to choose one intricate new apologetic method, as it 
of the two best modern editions. The emerges from the order of Copie, see 
curious reader is invited to consult and Jean Mesnard, Pascal (Paris 1962), 
compare it with the other one. For one pp.136-154. 
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forced to choose the values whereby he is to live, and where the 
famous wager is suggested to him as a sensible, logical, and 
profitable step to take. The validity of reason and the propriety 
of abdicating its prerogatives are discussed in chapter 13, Sou- 
mission et usage de la raison. In the next chapter, Excellence de 
cette maniére de prouver dieu, the wisdom of renouncing meta- 
physical proofs in favour of immediate communion with Jesus 
Christ is put forth. Chapter 15, Transition de la connaissance de 
l’homme à dieu, contains the famous fragment on the disproportion 
de l'homme, most aptly called by J. H. Broome (pp.146, 148) a 
‘bridge’ between the two parts of Pascal's work. In placing this 
‘wonderful elaboration on the subject of the deux infinis’ some- 
where in the middle of the apology, Pascal intended to produce 
'a special psychological effect at a crucial moment in his whole 
enterprise’. 

At this point, when the reader is willing, indeed eager, to 
be convinced that there is some hope for him, his attention is 
called to the merits of the Christian religion (chapter 16, Fausseté 
des autres religions, and chapter 17, Religion aimable), and from 
there on a variety of proofs is offered (chapters 18-27). 

A mere glance at the chapter headings of the Port-Royal 
edition shows that the plan adopted by the first editors was 
completely contrary to the one outlined above, and contained no 
trace of the major division into two parts which has shaped 
contemporary views of Pascal’s dialectics. Out of thirty-two 
chapters, the first twenty can be summed up as ‘pensées sur la 
religion’. They are followed, as we have seen, by six chapters of 
‘pensées sur l’homme’, and by a medley of thoughts on miracles, 
Christian thoughts, moral thoughts, thoughts on death, and 
‘pensées diverses’. 

The fundamental sequence—man’s condition first, theological 
proofs afterwards—was reversed by the Port-Royal editors. 

We have also seen that the libertine, his attention barely caught 
by the gripping exhortation in the first chapter, was suddenly 
plunged into a discussion of the ‘Marques de la véritable religion’, 
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The first chapter may have aroused the atheist’s curiosity, but it 
has not prepared him to look for signs of the true religion when 
he is still rebellious to the idea of any religion whatsoever. 
Obviously, chapter 11, in which Port-Royal concentrates on 
giving proof of the existence of god and, more particularly, of 
the Christian religion, comes without sufficient psychological 
preparation to be meaningful. 

Why, for instance, was the following pensée, or rather, com- 


posite of pensées, placed in chapter 11? 


Pascal 


Après avoir entendu toute la 
nature de l’homme. 
Il faut, pour faire qu’une reli- 
gion soit vraie, qu’elle ait connu 
notre nature (Br. 433, La. 409). 
La vraie nature de l’homme, 
son vrai bien, et la vraie vertu, 
et la vraie religion, sont choses 
dont la connaissance est 1ո- 
séparable (Br. 442, La. 37). 
Elle doit avoir connu la gran- 
deur et la petitesse, et la raison 
de l'une et de l'autre. Qui l'a 
connue, que la chrétienne? 
(Br. 433, La. 409, continued). 


Port-Royal 


П faut, pour faire qu’une Reli- 
gion soit vraie, qu’elle ait connu 
notre nature. 

Car la vraie nature de l’homme, 
son vrai bien, la vraie vertu, 
et la vraie Religion, sont choses 
dont la connaissance est in- 
séparable. 

Elle doit avoir connu la gran- 
deur et la bassesse de l’homme, 
et la raison de l’une et de 
l’autre. Quelle autre Religion 
que la Chrétienne a connu 
toutes ces choses? 


(EP 11.2. Italics added). 


Disregarding Pascal’s explicit indication that this statement 
should be made only after the reader became familiar with his 
views on human nature, and inserting, with the mere flick of a 
‘car’, a fragment which, though not incongruous, had a separate 
entity in the author’s manuscript, Port-Royal affirms two things, 
neither of which is self-evident. A libertine may well ask why the 
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truth of a religion should depend on that religion’s understanding 
of human nature, and why there need be an inseparable link 
between man’s nature, his true good, real virtue and true religion? 
And what does the statement that only the Christian religion 
has known the greatness and vileness of human nature and the 
reasons for both prove to a reader as yet unaware of the Pascalian 
argument that the only valid faith or philosophy is the one which 
satisfactorily explains the duality of man’s nature? 

Following the line of what seems at first a strangely irrational 
plan, the Port-Royal editors gave in the third chapter (Véritable 
religion prouvée par les contrariétés qui sont dans l'homme et par le 
péché originel) the fragment which begins ‘Les grandeurs et les 
misères de l’homme sont tellement visibles, qu’il faut nécessaire- 
ment que la véritable religion nous enseigne qu’il y a en lui 
quelque grand principe de grandeur, et en méme temps quelque 
grand principe de misére’. This is the fragment believed to be a 
part of Pascal’s talk to his friends at the famous meeting where he 
described the outline of his Apology. It bears, explicitly, the 
heading: ‘A P.-R. (commencement, aprés avoir expliqué l’incom- 
préhensibilité)’ (Br. 430, La. 309, T.-A. 147-148). 

All editors place this thought after the description of man’s 
condition. What can be more irrational than breaking it up, as 
did Port-Royal, into several fragments and distributing them 
among chapters ш, IV, хуш and xxvii? 

Strangely enough, the pensées dealing with the human condition 
were placed in chapters xx1-xxv1, that is, in the last third of 
the book. Yet, chapter 111 attempts to prove the truth of religion 
on the basis of the very contradictions in human nature which 
had not yet been pointed out. Indeed, what can be the point of 
saying that ‘the greatness and misery of man are so visible’ when 
the reader does not know what they are? Why argue that true 
religion is the one which shows the presence in man of both 
principles of greatness and of misery when we do not know 
whether a similar or better explanation may not be found 
elsewhere ? 
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Pascal’s intention was to force upon his reader the realization 
that man is a riddle and to shock him into seeking an answer to 
the duality of his nature. By its choice of organization, Port-Royal 
failed to do what J. H. Broome (p.171) considers to be Pascal’s 
main concern, namely “то shatter man’s complacency by forcing 
him to think of himself as a “monstre incompréhensible”’. 

We have seen that Pascal planned to make use of theological 
evidence such as prophecies, miracles, etc., only after he had 
aroused the reader’s desire to be convinced. In the Port-Royal 
edition, however, this evidence occupied the centre and formed 
the largest part of the pensées, thereby depriving the reader of the 
possibility of understanding Pascal’s dialectics. Nothing is left 
of his intention to lead the libertine, step by step, from introspec- 
tion through questioning to a desire for certitude and consolation 
when the whole analysis of human nature has been relegated to 
the last third of the book. Instead, the atheist was confronted 
with the very assertions which had always failed to persuade him 
and which Pascal himself knew to be ineffectual. Nothing could 
be better calculated to arouse the antagonism of libertines and 
philosophes than the unwarranted, dogmatic assertions, presented 
without any psychological ‘softening up’ in the first twenty 
chapters of the Port-Royal edition. 

Here is one of the most important ways in which Port-Royal 
falsified (wilfully or accidentally) Pascal’s thought and the nature 
of his mental processes: Pascal was aware of the libertine’s point 
of view and modes of thinking and constantly kept in mind the 
nature of his interlocutor. He knew there was no point in trying 
to prove the existence of god through the beauties of creation 
except to those already inclined to believe. Indeed, among the 


45 ‘admire avec quelle hardiesse 
ces personnes entreprennent de parler 
de Dieu. En adressant leur discours 
aux impies, leur premier chapitre est de 
prouver la Divinité par les ouvrages 

«da nature. Je ne m’étonnerais pas 


de leur entreprise s’ils adressaient leurs 
discours aux fidéles, car il est certain 
que ceux qui ont la foi vive dedans le 
coeur voient incontinent que tout ce 
qui est n’est autre chose que l’ouvrage 
du Dieu qu’ils adorent’ (Br. 242). 
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notes he took on the best means of persuasion, he wrote: ‘Quand 
on veut reprendre avec utilité, et montrer 4 un autre qu’il se 
trompe, il faut observer par quel côté il envisage la chose’ (Br. 9, 
Га. 5, T.-A. 750). 

Not only were theological proofs presented before the descrip- 
tion of human nature, but the existence of contradictions in 
man’s nature was taken for granted and discussed (chapter xxr, 
Contrariétés étonnantes) before these ‘contrariétés’ were explained 
(chapters xxu-xxvi). Thus what should have been a conclu- 
sion became an introduction. 

Furthermore, the chapter on ‘grandeur de l’homme’ (xxii) 
was placed before the three chapters on his vanity, weakness and 
misère, and contained only eight fragments out of the twenty-five 
properly belonging in it. Obviously, both by the number of 
fragments used and by their placement, man's greatness was 
minimized and his shortcomings were given excessive prominence. 
J. ԷԼ Broome (pp.154-155) again sums up best the drift of 
Pascal's intention when he points out that in Pascal's work as he 
wrote it we first ‘plumb the depth of the misère de l'homme, but it 
is here also that we arrive at the first turning-point in what can 
be seen as a larger dialectical scheme; for the very consciousness 
we have of our wretchedness is also the mark of our nobility. 
From this point, the movement of the thought from the original 
thesis of misère to its antithesis of grandeur allows the emphasis 
to fall on man’s double nature’. 

To be sure, there are many more fragments in Pascal's manu- 
script dealing with man's misère than with his grandeur. But if the 
former are presented first and the latter grouped together after- 
wards, a sense of balance is restored. Indeed, in spite of the long 
list of man's shortcomings, a judicious placing of passages on his 
greatness in a strategic location is likely to leave the reader with 
a feeling of elation that the frail reed is, after all, a thinking one. 
Perhaps the Port-Royal committee realized the danger of an 
organization of material which might thus bolster up man's pride 
and tone down Jansenist pessimism. A desire to emphasize man's 
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irredeemable shortcomings and to minimize his greatness may 
have guided the editors’ hand. Whatever the motive, the result 
was that Pascal’s conception and powerful description of man’s 
duality was cut up into disconnected chapters and placed at random 
somewhere toward the end of the work; his admiration for the 
roseau pensant was lost in the shuffle; and his views of the human 
condition appeared not as a consistent philosophy of life but as a 
mere anthology of disconnected thoughts, many of which, thus 
taken out of sequence and context, read like dogmatic assertions. 

Small wonder then that Voltaire believed Pascal to be intent 
on showing Thomme dans un jour odieux’. Perhaps, had he 
read Pascal’s manuscript, he might have shared the awe as well 
as the sorrow modern readers feel when they meet Pascal’s 
‘dispossessed king’. 

Voltaire might have hesitated to say ‘J’ose prendre le parti de 
l'humanité contre ce misanthrope sublime; j’ose assurer que nous 
ne sommes ni si méchants ni si malheureux qu’il le dit’# if Port- 
Royal had not so heavily underscored man’s misery while 
effacing Pascal’s views of his greatness, partly by deletions but 
mainly through the plan they adopted. 

It may be objected that Port-Royal did not intend to recon- 
struct Pascal’s apology but simply to publish an anthology of 
thoughts ‘on religion and other subjects’. Indeed, Etienne Périer, 
as spokesman for the editorial committee, clearly states that there 
was no attempt to adhere to Pascal’s outline, that the pensées 
were grouped merely topically, and that the reader was expected 
to rearrange them in his imagination according to Pascal’s plan, 
if he so wished. It is, then, professedly a chaotic arrangement. But 
there remains the question whether Périer was truthful, whether 
there was really no attempt at imposing a new order on the 
material, an attempt of which Périer was quite aware but whose 
existence he denied. 


46 Lettres philosophiques, ed. Ray- 
mond Naves (Paris 1951), p.141. 
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We are faced with the following puzzle: Etienne Périer’s 
preface shows how well he, and consequently the other Port- 
Royal editors, understood Pascal’s apologetic method and his in- 
tention to ensnare the reader through insights into human nature, 
thus appealing to the heart while disregarding the more usual 
metaphysical proofs and the so-called proofs from nature, and 
relegating to a secondary role theological proofs. Yet despite 
this perspicacious understanding, the psychological approach was 
discarded, and in fact the moral proofs and Pascal’s whole stress 
on ‘les raisons du coeur’ were minimized; prominence was given 
to traditional theological proofs, self-evident truths were postu- 
lated, and a Cartesian deductive use of ‘démonstrations fondées 
sur des principes évidents’ was injected. In fact, there was no 
trace left of the instauratio magna mentioned by Steinmann. 

If Pascal’s famous conference left his Port-Royal listeners 
‘transportés’, as Périer and Filleau said, why was there no attempt 
to follow the order he indicated? It is possible that what im- 
pressed his listeners was not his new method, not the instauratio 
magna, but his original approach to prophecies and his use of 
them and of ‘figures’ for apologetic ends". And if this is so, that 
is, if what messieurs de Port-Royal liked most was Pascal's 
exegesis, this may explain why they reversed Pascal's order, 
quite naturally being eager to put first what they thought 
was best. 

On the other hand, it may have been the very novelty of 
Pascal's approach that scared his first editors. Jean Mesnard 
(p.159), struck by the innovations Pascal introduced into the art 
of apologetics, remarked: “Се qui frappe au contraire lorsqu'on 


4? ‘Pascal . . . emploie, dans la mise la doctrine que Jansenius et ses dis- 


en œuvre [de l'argumentation pro- 
phétique] des procédés de discussion 
qui sont ceux de la théologie positive, 
la seule que Port-Royal admette et 
pratique; ensuite . . . il fait servir à la 
démonstration de sa thése exactement 
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ciples professaient au sujet des Juifs, 
de leur loi, et de leur alliance, mais 
pour des fins qui d'ordinaire n'avaient 
rien d'apologétique'; |. Russier, Za 
Foi selon Pascal (Paris 1949), i.384. 
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lit un de ces traités d'apologétique du début du хуп siècle, c’est 
combien, pour la méthode comme pour l'esprit, ils nous pré- 
parent peu a la venue d’un Pascal’. It may be precisely because 
the method and spirit of Pascal’s work were too revolutionary 
that the editorial committee rejected it and fell back upon tradi- 
tional ones. 

Whatever their motives in adopting a sequence of presentation 
which appears to be so detrimental to the forcefulness of Pascal’s 
arguments, the result is that the particular sequence adopted, 
whether consciously or fortuitously, was best fitted to destroy the 
foundations not only of Pascal’s apology, but indeed of his 
philosophy. All that interests us is the fact that the Port-Royal 
pensées, because of the plan adopted, or because of lack of a plan, 
failed to communicate Pascal’s portrayal of the human condition 
and, by relying heavily on traditional proofs, was neither as 
novel nor as compelling as we now know it to be. 


vi. The omitted thoughts 


Lorsqu’on est accoutumé a se servir de mau- 
vaises raisons pour prouver les effets de la 
nature, on ne veut plus recevoir les bonnes 
lorsqu’elles sont découvertes.—Pascal 


Any modern student of Pascal automatically assumes that 
certain pensées which in his mind are inextricably associated with 
the notion ‘Pascalian’ must have been so associated in the minds 
of earlier readers as well. Most French schoolboys would consider 
it child's play to pass an examination requiring that they identify 
the author of ‘Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m'effraie', 
or “Се n'est pas dans Montaigne mais dans moi que je trouve tout 
ce que j'y vois'. Yet Bayle, Vauvenargues, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Diderot would have failed a quiz containing such identification 
questions. These lines, as well as numerous other memorable and 
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thought-provoking ones, had been omitted from the Port-Royal 
pensées*®, 

Indeed perhaps the most revealing differences between ‘our’ 
Pascal and the Port-Royal Pascal can be learned from the study 
of the omitted pensées”. 

Quantitatively, the major part of the deleted pensées is that 
constituted by thoughts on miracles, prophecies and other 
*proofs'—the so-called ‘dogmatic’ part of the apology. Their 
omission may be explained on the ground that some were 
dangerously Jansenistic, or not sufficiently so, while others 
showed Pascal’s superficial knowledge of theology; still others 
were merely rough drafts. A close study of this category of 
omitted fragments may help clarify the question of Pascal’s 
Jansenism and that of the differences of opinion between him and 
messieurs. 

Another group is made up of fragments which Pascal him- 
self rewrote or expressed better elsewhere. For instance, two 
short fragments voicing Pascal’s view that the scriptures never 


482. р. Br. 66 (‘Il faut se con- 
naître . . .’), Br. тоо (‘La nature de 
l'amour-propre . . .3, Br. 115 (Une 
ville, une campagne . . .), Br. 123 
(1 n'aime plus . . .’), Br. 162 (‘Le nez 
de Cléopâtre . . >), Br. 421 Ը... 
ceux qui cherchent en gémissant . . .’), 
Br. 469 (‘Je sens que je puis n'avoir 
point ёё... ."). 

49 it is impossible to state the exact 
numerical differences between the 
Port-Royal and modern editions. 
There are approximately доо frag- 
ments in the 1670 edition. There are 
approximately 440 in the 1678 edition. 
In addition, both contain the priére. 
Many of these fragments were, how- 
ever, taken from Pascal's letters to 
mlle de Roannez, and consequently 
do not correspond to any in modern 
editions. The modern editions them- 
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selves vary in the number of frag- 
ments they give: Brunschvicg 924 
fragments and 3 variants; Lafuma 
991 and 8 ‘propos attribués à Pascal’; 
Tourneur-Anzieu, 936 plus 9 from 
sources other than mss 9202 and 9203, 
plus 8 ‘propos attribués à Pascal’. A 
further difficulty is created by the fact 
that the three modern editions differ 
in a number of cases, there being no 
unanimous agreement as to whether 
certain passages constitute two or 
one pensée. Port-Royal, too, com- 
bined at times as many as five distinct 
pensées under one number, or broke 
up an entity into several pensées. 
The closest one can come toa numerical 
comparison is to say that of the over 
900 pensées written by Pascal, Port- 
Royal published no more than 450. 
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attempted to prove god’s existence through arguments from 
nature and that such arguments are useless (Br. 428 and Br. 243) 
did not appear in the Port-Royal editions. But this idea is skil- 
fully developed elsewhere (Br. 242) and can be found, albeit 
with important stylistic changes, in the Port-Royal editions 
(ЕР хх.т). 

Similarly pensée Br. 460 was deleted, but pensée Br. 793, known 
as ‘les trois ordres’ (‘La distance infinie des corps aux esprits 
figure la distance infiniment plus infinie des esprits 4 la charité’), 
which is a development of the omitted pensée, did appear in the 
Port-Royal editions (EP xrv.r®. 

These omissions of somewhat repetitious fragments, although 
they may have depleted Pascal’s thought of some of its subtler 
aspects, did not substantially modify his philosophy. 

Two other groups of pensées, namely those dealing with grace 
from too Jansenistic a point of view and those attacking, openly 
or covertly, the Jesuits, were deleted—for obvious reasons. It is 
understandable, in view of its recent difficulties, that Port-Royal 
should wish to let sleeping dogs lie, and avoid giving cause for 
reopening the Jesuit-Jansenist quarrel. For the same reason, with 
the exception of a handful of pensées in which the word grâce is 
completely unambiguous, almost all the fragments in which this 
term appears are avoided*. 

Nicole's assault on the theatre in 1665 in Les Visionnaires led 
to the famous quarrel with Racine. А few years later, when 
preparing the pensées for publication, messzeurs de Port-Royal 
were eager to avoid reopening the question of the immorality of 


59 this happens to be the fragment 
that Voltaire qualified as 'galimatias' 
in the Lettres philosophiques (remarque 
XVI, p.155). Had he had occasion to 
read the deleted pensée, which is a 
much simplified and more clearly 
expressed version, he would perhaps 
not have found this Pascalian concep- 
tion so hard to understand. 


XCVII/5 


51 for fragments containing the word 
gráce in a controversial sense, see the 
deleted pensées Br. 498, 508, 520, 
$22, 584. For examples of fragments 
attacking the Jesuits, see Br. 902, 921, 
and 52 (which alludes to the Lettres 
provinciales). 
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the theatre and consequently did not publish Pascal’s attack 
contained in fragment Br. 11: “Tous les grands divertissements 
sont dangereux pour la vie chrétienne. . . °. 

Let us add, in passing, that the omission of several pensées on 
grandeur (Br. 340, 402, 403, 409), and particularly Br. 348, further 
contributed to tipping the scales in favour of misère. 

We now come to the most important omissions, which fall 
into four categories: 

1. Notes that were too personal, such as Br. 370, 738, 758. 
Several pensées in this group were censored not by the editorial 
committee but by Gilberte Périer. Among them are Br. тот, 104, 
537, 856, as well as the Mystère de Jésus (Br. 553) and others of 
too mystical a nature (e. g. Br. 550, 554, 555).* 

2. Pensées too critical of Descartes and of the rationalistic 
point of view. ‘Apart from the particular issue of the vacuum’, 
J. H. Broome (p.77) writes, ‘which is a point of contention 
between them [Pascal and Descartes] in science, there are several 
explicit references to Descartes in the Pensées, almost all of them 
critical; many fragments which are obviously aimed against him; 
and a considerable number of others which, although they are 
directed against philosophic dogmatism in general, could 
certainly be taken to apply to him’. 

Pascal’s epistemology was radically different from that of 
Descartes, but it was with the latter’s that messieurs de Port-Royal 
sided. To Descartes’s principle that deductive reason is the main 
instrument of human knowledge Pascal opposed a belief in the 
validity of both ‘la raison et le coeur’. Port-Royal, on the other 
hand, imbued with Cartesianism, felt that the existence of god 
could be demonstrated as conclusively by reason as by intuition 
and prevented Pascal from saying that, though reason is not 
contrary to faith, it is neither the most valuable nor the most 
lastingly convincing means of persuasion. At best, Pascal 


52 Lafuma tells the story of the Pensées retranchées (Paris 1945), and 
pensées censored by Pascal's family in in Controverses, pp.55-58. 
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Pascal’s scepticism is a controversial question: attempts have 
been made to underscore it, to minimize it, or to explain it away. 
But whether Pascal adopted the methods of scepticism in order 
the better to convince his prospective libertine readers; or whether 
he was indeed a desperate but inveterate sceptic trying to drown 
his reason in faith, as Cousin first described him; or whether he 
was a sceptic in all but his faith—all these interpretations recognize 
the presence of an element of pyrrhonism in his thinking. This 
element is, however, completely absent from the Port-Royal 
pensées. 

Is it not curious that nobody until Condorcet spoke of Pascal’s 
scepticism? Is it not strange that Voltaire in the Lettres philoso- 
phiques limited his attacks to skirmishes around what are after 
all minor points, instead of trying to destroy this most dangerous 
champion of Catholicism on the ground that he was at bottom a 
sceptic? This is precisely what Condorcet attempted to do. But he 
was able to do so only because he had come across the manuscrit 
Périer where he found those ‘sceptical’ pensées most judiciously 
deleted by the editors of Port-Royal. Just as Condorcet 
heightened this scepticism by suppressing the element of faith, 
Port-Royal minimized it through deletions and corrections®. 

Cousin (p.217), though perhaps exaggerating Pascal’s scepti- 
cism, saw very clearly that there were differences of opinion 
between Pascal and Port-Royal and that ‘sa religion n’est pas le 
christianisme des Arnauld et des Malebranche, des Fénelon et des 
Bossuet, fruit solide et doux de l'alliance de la raison et du cœur 
dans une âme bien faite et sagement cultivée. . . . Il ne se proposait 
point de s'adresser à la raison, sinon pour l'humilier et pour 


55 Droz argues, strangely enough, 
that Pascal was not a sceptic because 
messieurs de Port-Royal and his 
directeur Sacy were opposed to scepti- 
cism and undoubtedly cured him of 
this philosophical disease if he ever 
suffered from it. To further prove his 


point, Droz adds that there is no 
trace of scepticism in the Port-Royal 
edition of the Pensées! Indeed, there 
is not. See Edouard Droz, Etude sur 
le scepticisme de Pascal (Paris 1886), 


քք.25 -ԴՕ. 
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rien, et tout est hérétique; et méme, а la fin de chaque vérité, il 
faut ajouter qu’on se souvient de la vérité opposée’ (Br. 567). All 
other pensées expressing the ‘renversement continuel du pour au 
contre’, such as Br. 69, 124, 328, were omitted. Obviously this 
dialectical approach did not fit well into a dogmatic work purport- 
ing to prove the exclusive and unchallenged truth of one faith. 
Nor did a brief note in which Pascal recognized the intellectual 
power of the atheist: ‘Athéisme marque de force d’esprit, mais 
jusqu’à un certain degré seulement’ (Br. 225). Or an observation 
detrimental to other religions, but which might be turned against 
the Christian as well: ‘Le monde ordinaire a le pouvoir de ne pas 
songer а ce qu’il ne veut pas songer; ne pensez pas aux passages 
du Messie, disait le Juif à son fils. Ainsi font les nôtres souvent; 
ainsi se conservent les fausses religions, ez la vraie méme, à l'égard 
de beaucoup de gens’ (Br. 259. Italics added). Small wonder, 
then, that the following revealing pensée was deleted: ‘Il est bon 
d’être lassé et fatigué par l'inutile recherche du vrai bien, afin de 
tendre les bras au Libérateur’ (Br. 422). Surely Port-Royal could 
not publicize the declaration that conversion to Catholicism 
might be a ‘pis-aller’, an admission of the hopelessness of search- 
ing for an absolute, rather than the result of the rational realization 
that this religion zs the absolute truth and supreme good. Yet it is 
just such ‘slips’ as this that endow the modern image of Pascal 
with a vibrant anxiety and an intimate agony which are absent 
from Port-Royal’s Pascal. 

All the changes pointed out so far are significant, but the most 
serious deformation of Pascal’s thought is that which arises from 
the deletion of the pensées in which an excessively sympathetic 
attitude toward scepticism is apparent". 


54 “Des griefs adressés [par Victor Jean Mesnard’s view (p.153) that, if 
Cousin] à Arnauld et au duc de one follows the order of Copie, it 
Roannez, le plus important est celui becomes apparent that Pascal's so- 
d'avoir omis les pensées révélatrices called scepticism is only ‘une attitude 
de scepticisme, de foi inquiète et provisoire’. 
désespérée’; Francis, p.44. Note also 
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Pascal’s scepticism is a controversial question: attempts have 
been made to underscore it, to minimize it, or to explain it away. 
But whether Pascal adopted the methods of scepticism in order 
the better to convince his prospective libertine readers; or whether 
he was indeed a desperate but inveterate sceptic trying to drown 
his reason in faith, as Cousin first described him; or whether he 
was a sceptic in all but his faith—all these interpretations recognize 
the presence of an element of pyrrhonism in his thinking. This 
element is, however, completely absent from the Port-Royal 
pensées. 

Is it not curious that nobody until Condorcet spoke of Pascal’s 
scepticism? Is it not strange that Voltaire in the Lettres philoso- 
phiques limited his attacks to skirmishes around what are after 
all minor points, instead of trying to destroy this most dangerous 
champion of Catholicism on the ground that he was at bottom a 
sceptic? This is precisely what Condorcet attempted to do. But he 
was able to do so only because he had come across the manuscrit 
Périer where he found those ‘sceptical’ pensées most judiciously 
deleted by the editors of Port-Royal. Just as Condorcet 
heightened this scepticism by suppressing the element of faith, 
Port-Royal minimized it through deletions and corrections®. 

Cousin (p.217), though perhaps exaggerating Pascal’s scepti- 
cism, saw very clearly that there were differences of opinion 
between Pascal and Port-Royal and that ‘sa religion n’est pas le 
christianisme des Arnauld et des Malebranche, des Fénelon et des 
Bossuet, fruit solide et doux de l'alliance de la raison et du cœur 
dans une âme bien faite et sagement cultivée. . . . Il ne se proposait 
point de s’adresser à la raison, sinon pour l’humilier et pour 


55 Droz argues, strangely enough, 
that Pascal was not a sceptic because 
messieurs de Port-Royal апа his 
directeur Sacy were opposed to scepti- 
cism and undoubtedly cured him of 
this philosophical disease if he ever 
suffered from it. To further prove his 


point, Droz adds that there is no 
trace of scepticism in the Port-Royal 
edition of the Pensées! Indeed, there 
is not. See Edouard Droz, Etude sur 
le scepticisme de Pascal (Paris 1886), 


PP-25-30. 
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l'abattre, mais au coeur pour l'épouvanter et le charmer tout en- 
semble, а la volonté pour agir sur elle par tous les motifs connus 
qui la déterminent, la vérité en soi exceptée’. 

Up to a point, Pascal and messieurs de Port-Royal agreed, 
namely: 

a. That there is no contradiction between faith and reasons; 

b. That, in keeping with st Augustine’s doctrine, it is reason- 
able for reason to know when to submit"; 

c. That faith and reason have separate jurisdictions®. 

But when Pascal said that faith is a gift of god and could not 
be achieved through reasoning, Port-Royal deleted the thought: 
‘La foi est un don de Dieu; ne croyez pas que nous disions que 
c’est un don de raisonnement. Les autres religions ne disent pas 
cela de leur foi; elles ne donnaient que /e raisonnement pour у 
arriver, qui n'y mène pas néanmoins (Br. 279; italics added). 
Obviously then Port-Royal deleted the fragment in which 
Pascal went even further and said that it was wrong to believe 
religion when proved by reason, because reason was unreliable: 
‘Il y a deux manières de persuader les vérités de notre religion: 
l'une par la force de la raison, l'autre par l'autorité de celui qui 
parle. On ne se sert pas de la derniére, mais de la premiére. On ne 
dit pas: “П faut croire cela; car l'Ecriture qui le dit est divine"; 
mais on dit qu'il faut le croire par telle ou telle raison, qui sont 
de faibles arguments, la raison étant flexible à tout' (Br. 561). 

Similarly, pensées in which Pascal admitted that through the 
exercise of reason we cannot know whether God exists or not, 


56 “Та foi dit bien ce que les sens 
ne disent pas, mais non pas le con- 
traire de ce qu'ils voient. Elle est 
au-dessus, et non pas contre' (Br. 265 
and EP 7.7, with the following 
‘correction’: ‘mais Jamais le contraire"). 

57 ‘La dernière démarche de la raison 
est de reconnaître qu'il y a une infinité 
de choses qui la surpassent ...’ (Br. 267 
and EP v.r). Cf. Br. 270, EP v.4. 
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58 J] n'y a rien de si conforme à 
la raison que le désaveu de la raison 
dans les choses qui sont de foi. Et 
rien de si contraire à la raison que le 
désaveu de la raison dans les choses 
qui ne sont pas de foi. Ce sont deux 
excés également dangereux, exclure 
la raison, n'admettre que la raison' 
(Br. 272 and 255; La. 367 and 368; 
EP v.6). 
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such as the following passage in ‘the wager’, were deleted from 
the Port-Royal edition: ‘Nous connaissons donc l’existence et la 
nature du fini parce que nous sommes finis et étendus comme lui. 
Nous connaissons l'existence de l'infini et ignorons sa nature, 
parce qu'il a étendue comme nous, mais non pas de bornes 
comme nous. Mais nous ne connaissons ni l'existence ni la nature 
de Dieu, parce qu'il n'a ni étendue ni bornes' (EP уп.т; italics 
added). Also in ‘the wager’, after declaring that reason cannot 
weigh the balance one way or another, Pascal pointed to the will 
and to habit as the best means of attaining faith: ‘Suivez la 
maniére par ой ils ont commencé: c'est en faisant tout comme 
s'ils croyaient, en prenant de l'eau bénite, en faisant dire des 
messes, etc. Naturellement méme cela vous fera croire et vous 
abétira’ (Br. 233)*. This passage, obviously, was deleted. Could 
Voltaire have missed it had he had a chance to read it? 

The Port-Royal editors used a variety of means to whitewash 
Pascal's manuscript of its scepticism and give it a coating of 
rationalism, sometimes by deleting a whole pensée, sometimes by 
changing just one key word. One of the pillars of the sceptical 
doctrine has always been the critical analysis of the deceptive 
power of imagination. In examining the ‘puissances trompeuses' 
which prevent the proper functioning of reason toward the 
acquisition of absolute truth, Pascal dwelt at considerable length 
on imagination (Br. 82). By simply changing the word ‘imagina- 
tion’ to ‘opinion’, the Port-Royal editors managed to dilute 
Pascal's metaphysical indictment of man's incapacity to reach 
truth and reduced it to a merely social indictment of the misleading 
force of public opinion. In the same spirit, all fragments tending 
to justify the pyrrhonists or showing too great an affinity with 
their epistemology were deleted, e. g.: 'Il se peut qu'il y ait de 


59 for the latest discussion on this Further note on Pascal's adétir’, ibid. 
question see Brian Foster, ‘Pascals  xviii.29-32; and Elizabeth Mole's sum- 
use of abétir’, French studies, xvii.1-13; mary of the controversy in 'Pascal's 
his ‘Pascal’s abétir: a post-script’, use of abétir’, ibid. xix.379-384. 
ibid. xviii.244-246; Stirling Haig, ‘A 
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vraies démonstrations; mais cela n’est pas certain. Ainsi, cela ne 
montre autre chose, sinon qu'il n'est pas certain que tout soit 
incertain, à la gloire du pyrrhonisme' (Br. 387). 'Pyrrhonisme. — 
Chaque chose est ici vraie en partie, fausse en partie. La vérité 
essentielle n'est pas ainsi; elle est toute pure et toute vraie; ce 
mélange la déshonore et l'anéantit. Rien n'est purement vrai; et 
ainsi rien n'est vrai, en l'entendant du pur vrai’ (Br. 385)". 

Undoubtedly Pascal, by using all the pyrrhonist weapons to 
discredit man's reasoning faculty, intended to prove that man has 
no reliable instrument whereby to judge and criticize divine law 
and justice. Also, as is indicated by the Entretien avec m. de Sacy 
as well as by a number of pensées (notably Br. 434), he meant to 
show that no philosophy—scepticism, dogmatism, epicureanism, 
or stoicism—could satisfactorily answer the riddle of man, while 
the Christian religion could. But to do so, he had to dwell on 
the ideas of these philosophies. Messieurs de Port-Royal may 
have thought this detour on the road to faith via subversive 
philosophies too dangerous reading for prospective proselytes. 
Another possibility is that, unlike Pascal, they believed in a 
rational explanation of all the tenets of faith, and so, unable to 
subscribe to Pascal’s unorthodox, fideistic methods, they deleted 
all the fragments which described the sceptic point of view and 
which did not contain an immediate refutation. 

It is true that some pensées, when incomplete and out of con- 
text, make strange reading, for Pascal’s sceptical method led him 
to a relativist evaluation both of religion and of social and 
political systems: ‘La coûtume est notre nature: qui s’accoutume 
à la foi, la croit, et ne peut plus ne pas craindre l'enfer, et ne croit 
autre chose. Qui s'accoutume à croire que le roi est terrible . . . , 
etc. Qui doute donc que, notre áme étant accoutumée à voir 
nombre, espace, mouvement, croie cela et rien que cela?’ 
(Br. 89). This pensée Port-Royal of course deleted. 


60 see also Br. 375, 376, and 432. see: Br. 71, 81, 82, 91, 94, 95, 96, 393, 
61 for other omitted sceptic pensées 394, 378, and important parts of 72. 
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4. Fragments containing Pascal’s political philosophy. From 
the pensée quoted above there is but one step to admitting the 
equivalence of all religions and the lack of moral and intellectual 
justification shared equally by all political systems. Pascal did not 
take that step with regard to religion, though he did come very 
close to it when he wrote: ‘Pour les religions, il faut étre sincére: 
vrais paiens, vrais juifs, vrais chrétiens’ (Br. 590, deleted by 
Port-Royal). 

He did, however, take the step in his political theory. For 
Pascal ‘all existing political establishments are in the first place 
products of contingency and sheer force, which have acquired an 
appearance of legitimacy, and hence an undoubted respect, simply 
by the influence of custom’ (Broome, p.150). Obviously Port- 
Royal shrank from the dangerous admission that custom, or as 
Pascal sometimes called it, ‘prévention’, and not truth, reason or 
justice, is at the root of beliefs and of the established order®. 

The most striking proof that Port-Royal was in complete 
disagreement with Pascal on this point, is to be found in the 


comparison of the following texts: 


Pascal 


Montaigne a tort: la coutume 
ne doit étre suivie que parce 


62 for instance: ‘La prévention in- 
duisant en erreur. — C'est une chose 
déplorable de voir tous les hommes 
ne délibérer que des moyens, et point 
de la fin. Chacun songe comme il 
S'acquittera de sa condition; mais 
pour le choix de la condition, et de 
la patrie, le sort nous la donne. C'est 
une chose pitoyable, de voir tant de 
Turcs, d'hérétiques, d'infidéles, suivre 
le train de leurs péres, par cette seule 
raison prévenus chacun que c'est le 
meilleur. Et c'est ce qui détermine 
chacun à chaque condition, de serrurier, 
soldat, etc. (Br. 98). Pascal himself 


Port- Royal 


Montaigne a raison: la coutume 
doit étre suivie dés là qu'elle 


must have been aware that this argu- 
ment could apply to those born Catho- 
lic as well. Indeed, fragment Br. 615 
is a somewhat unconvincing attempt 
to circumvent this objection: “Оп a 
beau dire. Il faut avouer que la religion 
chrétienne a quelque chose d'étonnant. 
C'est parce que vous y étes né, dira-t-on. 
Tant s'en faut; je meroidis contre, pour 
cette raison-là méme, de peur que cette 
prévention ne me suborne; mais, 
quoique j'y sois né, je ne laisse pas de 
la trouver ainsi'. It is superfluous to 
add that neither of these fragments 
appeared in the Port-Royal versions. 
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qu’elle est coutume, et non 
parce qu’elle soit raisonnable 
ou juste;... 


Il serait donc bon qu'on 
obéit aux lois et coutumes, 
parce qu'elles sont lois; qu'il 
[le peuple] sát qu'il n'y en a 
aucune vraie et juste à intro- 
duire, que nous n'y connais- 
sons rien, et qu'ainsi il faut 
seulement suivre les reques: 
par ce moyen on ne les quitte- 
rait jamais. Mais le peuple n'est 
pas susceptible de cette doc- 
trine; et ainsi, comme il croit 
que la vérité se peut trouver, et 
qu'elle est dans les lois et cou- 
tumes, il les croit et prend leur 
antiquité comme une preuve de 
leur vérité (et non de leur seule 
autorité sans vérité). Ainsi il y 
obéit; mais 11 est sujet à se 
révolter dés qu'on lui montre 
qu'elles ne valent rien; ce qui 
se peut faire voir de toutes, en 
les regardant d'un certain cóté 


(Br. 325; La. тоў; Т-А. 583). 


est coutume et qu'on la trouve 
établie, sans examiner si elle est 
raisonnable ou non: ce/a s'en- 
tend toujours de ce qui n'est 
point contraire аи droit naturel 
ou divin... 

Mais 11 serait bon qu'on 
obéit aux lois et coutumes 
parce qu'elles sont lois, et que 
le peuple comprit que c'est là ce 
qui les rend justes. 


Par ce moyen on ne les quitte- 
rait jamais, 


au lieu que quand on fait dé- 
pendre la justice d'autre chose 
il est aisé de la rendre douteuse, 
et voilà ce qui fait que les 
peuples sont sujet à se révolter 


(EP2 xxix.51; italics added). 


As Cousin (p.167) pointed out when analysing this passage, 
Pascal made no reservation regarding natural or divine law and 
expressed, in the sentences deleted by Port-Royal, his complete 
thought without any ambiguity: ‘Ainsi Pascal comme tous les 
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sceptiques, comme Montaigne, Charron, La Mothe le Vayer, et 
avec eux toute l’école sensualiste de tous les pays et de tous les 
temps, comme ses contemporains Hobbes et Gassendi, n’admet 
pas l’autorité propre de la raison, ni par conséquent celle de la 
conscience, ni justice naturelle, ni droit naturel, nul autre droit 
que celui de la force et de la coutume. Montaigne, qui est l'incon- 
séquence méme, chancelle perpétuellement dans son scepticisme, 
et il dit quelquefois que la coutume a du bon, et que c’est pour 
cela qu’on la suit. Pascal redresse ici Montaigne, il lui reproche 
cette concession et maintient que la force de la coutume se tire 
d’elle-méme, c'est-à-dire de la seule faiblesse de l’homme’. 

It was Arnauld himself, according to the Mémoires of 
Marguerite Périer, who found untenable the view expressed by 
Pascal in the passage on Montaigne quoted above and who gave 
this pensée the form in which it appeared in the Port-Royal 
edition (Cousin, p.167). 

Pascal was hampered in his discussion of religion by the need 
to exclude his faith from the sceptic’s probings, while using 
pyrrhonist methods to discredit all other religions as being off- 
springs not of truth but of custom. But he had no need for such 
reservations in political philosophy, and his thinking on the 
relationship of justice, might, and the power of custom was 
revolutionary and subversive in its cynicism, although his 
conclusion, like Montaigne’s, was conservative in its resigned 
acceptance of prevailing systems. Yet of the many fragments in 
which Pascal discussed in detail the notion of justice in politics 
and international law, only a handful survived in the Port-Royal 
edition. 

These fragments were too few and too scattered to make any 
impression on a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century reader. Such 
observations as were not censored would barely deserve the name 
of a ‘social philosophy’, let alone support the statement made by 
a modern scholar that ‘Pascal’s social philosophy is thus realistic, 


93 оп this subject, see Gilbert in Ёл lisant Pascal (Lille 1948), 
Chinard’s very interesting discussion рр.58-118. 
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disillusioned, cynical, even Machiavellian’ (Bishop, ք.297). 
Pascal’s authentic work does, however, warrant such a statement. 
It is therefore necessary to indicate which of Pascal’s ideas on 
social philosophy were not available to the readers of the Port- 
Royal edition. 

In a penetrating study of Pascal’s political theory, Erich 
Auerbach describes how Pascal combined the influences of 
Montaigne, Hobbes, and Machiavelli with Augustinianism ‘and 
so arrived at the paradox of might as a pure evil, which one must 
obey unquestioningly, without regard for any possible benefit, 
but also without devotion, or rather from devotion to God’. 
Pascal thus created a system which ‘despite its appearance of 
radical Christianity, contained many secular elements and even 
the germs of a revolutionary social criticism’ (p.128). 

The fragment from which this doctrine emerges most clearly 
is the following: ‘Justice, force. — Il est juste que ce qui est juste 
soit suivi, il est nécessaire que ce qui est le plus fort soit suivi. La 
justice sans la force est impuissante; la force sans la justice est 
tyrannique. La justice sans la force est contredite, parce qu’il y a 
toujours des méchants; la force sans la justice est accusée. 11 faut 
donc mettre ensemble la justice et la force; et pour cela faire que 
ce qui est juste soit fort, ou que ce qui est fort soit juste. La 
justice est sujette a dispute, la force est trés reconnaissable et sans 
dispute. Ainsi on n’a pu donner la force а la justice, parce que la 
force a contredit la justice et a dit qu’elle est injuste, et a dit que 
c'était elle qui était juste. Et ainsi ne pouvant faire que ce qui est 
juste fût fort, on a fait que ce qui est fort fût juste’ (Br. 298). 

Probably, as Auerbach (p.128) believes, if Pascal was showing 
that the institutions of the world are sheer folly, it was in order 
to advocate that ‘a Christian, fully cognizant of these follies, 
should obey them, not because he respects folly, but because he 
respects the will of god who, in order to punish man and open the 


% ‘On the political theory of Pascal’, 


Scenes from the drama of European 
literature (New York 1959), p.129. 
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road of salvation to him while at the same time making it more 
arduous, has subjected him to these follies; because, accordingly, 
they are the just law, the only law he deserves’. But although 
Auerbach (p.117) believes all this to be dogmatically unassailable, 
he finds in this point of view ‘a presumptuous intrusion of rational 
insight’ and he adds: ‘a faith driven to such extremes of paradox 
is almost bound to shift into the opposite of faith’. 

It is most likely that this danger was apparent to the cautious 
scrutiny of Port-Royal, for neither the two fragments quoted 
above nor any other inspired by similar views, appeared in the 
expurgated early editions. 

Had these ideas been available, Auerbach (p.118) would have 
been right in saying that ‘in the eighteenth century Voltaire and 
others took Pascal’s ideas as a starting point for rationalistic 
polemics against Christianity’. But there is the rub: neither 
Voltaire nor any of the other philosophes until 1776 (when 
Condorcet found Périer’s manuscript) could have been cognizant 


of these as yet unpublished pensées*. 


65 Voltaire’s reaction to the new 
Pascalian material published by Con- 
dorcet is most interesting, particularly 
when compared with the comments 
elicited by the pensées published by 
Desmolets. In May 1738 Voltaire 
wrote: ‘J’ai lu, depuis peu, des Pensées 
de Pascal qui n’avaient point encore 
paru. Le P. Desmolets les a eues 
écrites de la main de cet illustre Auteur, 
et on les a fait imprimer. Elles me 
paraissent confirmer ce que j’ai dit, 
que ce grand génie avait jeté au 
hasard toutes ces idées, pour en re- 
former une partie et employer l’autre, 
etc. Parmi ces derniéres pensées, que 
les éditeurs des Œuvres de Pascal 
avaient rejetées du Recueil, il me 
parait qu'il y en a beaucoup qui 
méritent d’être conservées” (Lettres 


philosophiques, p.274). In this instance, 
Voltaire seems intent on proving that 
he had been right and that the new 
pensées ‘paraissent confirmer ce que 
j'ai dit’. In 1777, having read Con- 
dorcet’s edition of the Pensées, Vol- 
taire wrote in the avertissement to his 
128 new Remarques: ‘De tant de dis- 
puteurs éternels, Pascal est seul resté, 
parce que seul il était un homme de 
génie; il est encore debout sur les 
ruines de son siècle (pp.276-277). 
The admiration in Voltaire’s tone 
seems to indicate a change of heart 
as he became acquainted with more 
of Pascal’s authentic work. Unfortu- 
nately, the discovery of the Périer 
manuscript came too late in the philo- 
sophe’s life to allow for a modification 
of the position he had adopted in the 
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Besides the pensées cited by Auerbach there were others which, 
had they reached the printed page, might have been welcome 
ammunition for philosophic attacks upon inequality and parlia- 
mentary polemics against monarchical absolutism. 

In a number of suppressed fragments (e. g. Br. 304 and 311) 
Pascal developed the theme of social inequality: that the strong 
imposed upon the weak arbitrary laws which were in time 
sanctioned by ‘imagination’. In other fragments, carefully 
deleted by Port-Royal, he implied the absurdity of the principle 
of divine right; for instance: ‘Les choses du monde les plus 
déraisonnables deviennent les plus raisonnables а cause du 
déréglement des hommes. Qu’y a-t-il de moins raisonnable que 
de choisir, pour gouverner un Etat, le premier fils d’une reine? 
On ne choisit pas pour gouverner un vaisseau celui des voyageurs 
qui est de la meilleure maison’ (Br. 320). ‘La coutume de voir les 
rois accompagnés de gardes, de tambours, d’officiers, et de toutes 
les choses qui ploient la machine vers le respect et la terreur, fait 
que leur visage, quand il est quelquefois seul et sans ces accom- 
pagnements, imprime dans leurs sujets le respect et la terreur. . . . 
Et le monde, qui ne sait pas que cet effet vient de cette coutume, 
croit qu'il vient d'une force naturelle; et de là viennent ces mots: 
"Le caractére de la Divinité est empreint sur son visage, еїс.”” 
(Br. 308). 

Finally, the French eighteenth century produced few more 
caustic comments on aristocratic privilege than the following 
suppressed pensée: ‘Le respect est: “Incommodez-vous’’. Cela est 
vain en apparence, mais trés juste; car c'est dire: “Je m'incom- 
moderais bien si vous en aviez besoin, puisque je le fais bien sans 
que cela vous serve". Outre que le respect est pour distinguer les 
grands; or, si le respect était d'étre en fauteuil, on respecterait tout 
le monde, et ainsi on ne distinguerait pas; mais, étant incommodé, 
on distingue fort bien' (Br. 317). 


original Lettres philosophiques. It also ficant influence on eighteenth-century 
came too late to exercise a signi- political thought. 
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Two other groups of deletions, perhaps of lesser importance, 
must be mentioned: a. fragments that give us a glimpse of 
Pascal’s esthetic theory, such as Br. 23, 26, 35, 38, 50-59, and 
part of Br. 32; and b. those that contain indications of his plan 
for the apology: Br. 60, 61, 74. There are many others for whose 
omission we can find no explanation—among them are Br. 183, 
354, 357, 389, 396, 465, 476, 498, 502, 547, etc. 

All these deletions indicate that there existed a philosophical 
slant which inspired the editorial committee’s choice of those 
pensées which were to appear in print and those which were not. 
While Pascal no doubt intended to write an Apology for an 
Augustinian, Jansenist brand of Christianity, his ideas on what 
such a work should be were not identical with those of Arnauld 
and Nicole. In fact, as Antoine Adam (ii.298-299) is careful to 
point out, many of Pascal’s views did not coincide with theirs: 
“Сез deux théologiens furent au contraire effrayés, et marquérent 
nettement leur désaccord. Arnauld s’indignait du texte sur la 
justice. Il distinguait la vertu de justice perdue par le péché, et la 
justice quae jus est. Or, disait-il, en ce sens, il est faux et très 
dangereux de dire qu'il n'y ait rien parmi les hommes d’essentiel- 
lement juste. Nicole, qui n’aimait pas Pascal, écrivit une lettre au 
Chevalier de Sévigné contre le livre des Pensées. Il croyait que les 
preuves naturelles de l'existence de Dieu sont valides, et en 1670, 
c'est-à-dire au moment ой parurent les Pensées, il écrivit un 
Discours pour la justification de ces preuves. Devant la page sur 
le divertissement, il avouait ne pas comprendre. Il n'y voyait 
qu'imprécision du vocabulaire et confusion de l'esprit". 

In the light of the above analysis it seems manifest that the 
censorship exercised by Port-Royal over Pascal's manuscript was 
of marked significance in a number of ways. It went far towards 
eliminating Pascal's mysticism; it pushed into the background his 
belief in Ze coeur as a means of attaining knowledge; it minimized 
his scepticism and all but obliterated his dialectics; it reduced his 
social and political criticism to a few witty maximes; it suggested 
substantial agreement between the author of the Pensées and 
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Descartes; it imparted to the whole work a misleading re- 
semblance to traditional apologetics and an appearance of pious 
serenity; and, perhaps most important of all, it deprived it of that 
third dimension which is Pascal’s cachet. 


VII. Structural modifications 


... comme si les mêmes pensées ne formaient 
pas un autre corps de discours, par une dis- 
position différente, aussi bien que les mêmes 
mots forment d’autres pensées par leur dif- 
férente disposition !—Pascal 


I have indicated how Port-Royal modified Pascal’s work by 
imposing on it an order different from the author’s and omitting 
important aspects of Pascal’s thought. We now come to a third 
form of editorial intervention—the restructuring of individual 
pensées. Disparate thoughts were fused into artificial units, and 
lengthy ones, almost completed wholes were broken up into 
disconnected fragments. 

These two kinds of structural changes had far-reaching effects 
on the Pensées. Chapter VIII in the Port-Royal edition offers an 
excellent example of what Cousin called ‘compositions menson- 
gères —that is, the stringing together of unrelated thoughts: 


Pascal 


En voyant l'aveuglement et 
la misére de l'homme, 


Port- Royal 


En voyant l'aveuglement et 
la misére de l'homme, et ces 
contrariétés étonnantes qui se 
découvrent dans sa nature; 
et regardant tout l'Univers 
muet et l'homme sans lumiére, 
abandonné à lui-même, et 


en regardant tout l'univers 
muet et l'homme sans lumiére, 
abandonné à lui-même, et 


comme égaré dans ce recoin 
de l'univers, sans savoir qui 17 
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a mis, ce qu'il y est venu faire, 
ce qu'il deviendra en mourant, 
incapabledetoute connaissance, 
jentre en effroi, comme սո 
homme qu'on aurait porté en- 
dormi dans une ile déserte et 
effroyable, et qui s'éveillerait 
sans connaitre ой il est, et sans 
moyen d'en sortir. Et sur cela 
jadmire comment on n'entre 
point en désespoir d'un si 
misérable état. Je vois d'autres 
personnes auprés de moi, d'une 
semblable nature: je leur de- 
mande s'ils sont mieux instruits 
que moi, ils me disent que non; 
et sur cela, ces misérables 
égarés, ayant regardé autour 
d'eux, et ayant vu quelques 
objets plaisants, s'y sont don- 
nés et s'y sont attachés. Pour 
moi, je n'ai pu y prendre 
d'attache, et considérant com- 
bien il y a plus d'apparence 
qu'il y a autre chose que ce que 
je vois, j'ai recherché si ce Dieu 
n'aurait point laissé quelque 
marque de soi. Je vois plusieurs 
religions contraires, et partant 
toutes fausses, excepté une. 
Chacune veut étre crue par sa 
propre autorité et menace les 
incrédules. Je ne les crois donc 
pas là-dessus. Chacun peut 
dire cela, chacun peut se dire 


XcvII/6 


a mis, ce qu'il y est venu faire, 
ce qu'il deviendra en mourant, 


jentre en effroi comme un 
homme qu'on aurait porté en- 
dormi dans une ile déserte et 
effroyable, et qui s'éveillerait 
sans connaître où il est, et sans 
avoir aucun moyen d'en sortir. 
Et sur cela j'admire comment 
on n'entre point en désespoir 
d'un si misérable état. Je vois 
d'autres personnes auprés de 
moi de semblable nature. Je 
leur demande s'ils sont mieux 
instruits que moi, et ils me 
disent que non. Et sur cela ces 
misérables égarés ayant regardé 
autour d'eux, et ayant vu quel- 
ques objets plaisants, s'y sont 
donnés, et s'y sont attachés. 
Pour moi, je wai pu m'y 
arréter. 


[Paragraph omitted and placed 
in EP2 11.12] 
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prophéte. Mais je vois la chré- 
tienne ой je trouve des pro- 
phéties, et c’est ce que chacun ne 
peut pas faire (Br. 693; La. 389; 
T.-A. 196). 


Nous sommes plaisants de nous 
reposer dans la société de nos 
semblables, misérables comme 
nous,impuissants comme nous; 
ils ne nous aideront pas: on 
mourra seul. Il faut donc faire 
comme si on était seul. Et 
alors bátirait-on des maisons 
superbes, etc. 2 


On chercherait la vérité sans 
hésiter. Et si on le refuse, on 
témoigne estimer plus l'estime 
des hommes que la recherche 
de la vérité (Br. 211; La. 327; 


T.-A. 150). 


[Text written in by Port- 
Royal] 


Voila ce que je vois et ce qui 
me trouble. Je regarde de 
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ni me 
reposer dans la société de ces 
personnes semblables а moi, 
misérables comme moi, impuis- 
santes comme moi. Je vois 
qu'ils ne m'aideront pas à 
mourir: je mourrai seul. Il faut 
donc faire comme si j'étais seul. 
Or si j'étais seul, je ne bátirais 
pas des maisons, je ne m'em- 
barrasserais point dans les 
occupations tumultuaires, je 
ne chercherais l'estime de 
personne, mais je tâcherais 
seulement à decouvrir la vérité. 


Ainsi considérant combien il y 
a d'apparence qu'il y a autre 
chose que ce que je vois, j'ai 
recherché si ce Dieu dont tout 
le monde parle n'aurait point 
laissé quelques marques de lui. 


Je regarde de 
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toutes parts, et je ne vois toutes parts, et ne vois qu’ob- 
qu’obscurité. . . . (Br. 229; La. scurité (EP virr.1). 

13; Т.-А. 430. Remainder օք 

this pensée appeared in EP уш). 


Note that in Pascal's famous description of a man awakening 
on a desert island, Port-Royal deleted the last paragraph. The 
reason for this deletion is mysterious, as is also the rationale for 
the publication of the deleted paragraph in the 1678 edition, 
where, however, it was placed in another part of the book (EP2 
11.12). In place of the missing paragraph, Port-Royal added a few 
lines of its own, which served as transition to another pensée 
(Br. 211; La. 327; T.-A. 150). This pensée, dealing with the 
inability of man to find happiness in possessions or fellow 
men, was in its turn filled out with an enumeration written by 
messieurs. 

The juxtaposition of these two pensées results in incongruity; 
for it is strange, as Cousin (pp.185-186) comments, ‘de faire dire 
à un homme qui est dans une île déserte qu’il ne bâtirait point 
de maisons, qu'il ne s'embarrasserait pas dans des occupations 
tumultuaires, etc.' 

Cousin's analysis of the mosaic in chapter уш stops too soon. 
He failed to show that there were several other curious additions. 
The next fragment appended by Port-Royal was another isolated 
pensée, bewailing that ‘voyant trop pour nier et trop peu pour 
m'assurer, je suis dans un état à plaindre” (Br. 229; La. 13; T.-A. 
430). This, in turn, served as transition to a pensée on the bewild- 
ering multitude of religions, among which only Judaism appears 
worthy of attention (Br. 619; La. 555; T.-A. 454). According to 
Port-Royal's logic, this thought naturally led to a long fragment 
concerning the ‘avantages du peuple Juif” (Br. 620; La. 552; 
T.-A. 450)—a disappointing conclusion to a fragment which 
began by describing man's metaphysical anxiety! 

Thus, five totally unrelated fragments acquired spurious unity. 
The result is a clear, rhetorical development, linear, though not 
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necessarily logical; a progression which, in its simplistic build-up, 
is foreign to Pascal’s complex modes of thought. 

There are innumerable examples of similar compilations of 
two, three or four (and even six, in chapter I) unrelated pensées 
welded into one. 

No less mendacious is the reverse operation that consisted in 
breaking up one long pensée which had been in fact thoroughly 
polished by Pascal, and dispersing the fragments throughout 
several chapters**. The inner unity was obviously destroyed and 
each segment lost much appearing out of context. 

This technique is perhaps best illustrated by the editing 
inflicted upon the famous pensée on ‘Disproportion de l’homme” 
(Br. 72; La. 390; T.-A. 197) as it appears in chapter ххп of the 
Port-Royal version. This fragment contains the powerful image 
of man lost between two infinities and the meditation it inspires 
on the vanity of science, man’s sensory limitations, his constantly 
frustrated need to understand the universe and himself. 

Port-Royal deleted the first paragraph and replaced it with 
a pedestrian introduction authored by messieurs: ‘La première 
chose qui s'offre à l'homme, quand il se regarde, c'est son corps, 
c’est à dire une certaine portion de matière qui lui est propre. 
Mais pour comprendre ce qu’elle est, il faut qu’il la compare avec 
tout ce qui est au dessus de lui, et tout ce qui est au dessous, 
afin de reconnaitre ses justes bornes. Qu’il ne s’arréte donc pas 
à regarder simplement les objets qui l’environnent. Օսմ 
contemple. . . ° 

Parts of this pensée were shifted to the chapter entitled ‘Pensées 
diverses” (EP xxx1); the sequence of several paragraphs was 
inverted; many others were simply omitted. 

The result was again one of oversimplification. True, the 


% “Port-Royal, par je ne sais quelle grands touts qu'il trouvait presque 
fatalité, après avoir fait violence à achevés, et en disperser les éléments 
Pascal pour former de ses notes éparses dans des chapitres entièrement dif- 
des ensembles discordants, lui fait férents entre eux’ (Cousin, p.187). 
ici de nouveau violence pour briser les 
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pensée still contains the idea of man ‘égaré dans ce canton détourné 
de la nature’ and the image of dizzying universes found in a 
mite’s drop of blood. We are still given the picture of man 
straining to visualize the infinitely great and the infinitesimally 
small, confined by his senses and forced to conclude that certitude 
is out of his reach. But no longer is there the argument that it 
is impossible to know a part without understanding the whole; 
nor the passage on the possibilities and limitations of science; 
nor yet the one evaluating scientific methods”. 

It is easy to see that these passages conflicted with Port-Royal’s 
ideas of correct composition. Pascal’s unexpected analogies, the 
vision that links together domains commonly considered un- 
related, the dialectic structure of this extraordinary pensée—all 
this was incompatible with the simple structure preferred by 
Port-Royal. 

Indeed, Pascal’s genius had to be overwhelming to survive the 
kind of censorship inflicted upon yet another major pensée, the 
famous pari. This pensée (Br. 233; La. 343; T.-A. 418) was 
introduced by an Avis warning the reader that these pages were 
meant only for those who were neither true believers nor atheists 
(EP vit). Several paragraphs were excised and placed in ‘Pensées 
chrétiennes’ (EP ххуш.бу = EP2 ххуш.8о) and in EP vrr.2. 
Many other paragraphs and a long passage were omitted, 
and some twenty lines, written entirely by messieurs, were 
interpolated®. 

As most of Pascal’s mathematical thought was beyond the 
comprehension of the editorial committee, very little of it was left 
in this fragment. Although the notion that man is embarqué and 
forced to wager did appear, it was presented in an almost puerile 


67 for a most perspicacious analysis 88 4 detailed and revealing analysis 
of this pensée as Pascal wrote it, see of the differences between Pascal’s 
Harcourt Brown, ‘Pascal philosophe’, text and the Port-Royal version can 
Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth be found in D. A. Askew, 'Pascal's 
century (1967), lv.314-317- pari in the Port-Royal edition’, 4/FS 

1568), V.15 5-182. 
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form; Port-Royal’s constant desire to clarify and simplify stripped 
the pensée of the various levels of meaning we now admire. 
These structural jumbles resulted in a kind of blood-letting, 
a loss of vigour and forcefulness. The artificial welding of para- 
graphs only superficially akin to each other and the sundering of 
paragraphs intrinsically connected, but at a complex level of 
thought, lent the book an air of simplistic clarity. It transformed 
the Pensées into a collection of random jottings, an anthology of 
pious meditations without the backbone of a philosophy of life. 


уш. Stylistic modifications 


Un méme sens change selon les paroles qui 
l'expriment. Les sens reçoivent des paroles leur 
dignité. . . . Quand on voit le style naturel 
on est tout étonné et ravi, car on s'attendait 
de voir un auteur et on trouve un homme.— 
Pascal 


A large part of Cousin's Rapport was devoted to proving and 
substantiating with examples the following statement: 'Port- 
Royal avait beaucoup d'esprit et souvent de la grandeur; il a donc 
laissé passer et l'esprit et la grandeur de Pascal; mais il a fait sans 
pitié main basse sur tout ce qui trahissait le plus profond de sa 
pensée et de son âme; et comme cette âme éclate à toutes les 
lignes que tragait la main mourante de Pascal, Port-Royal était 
condamné à tout corriger et à tout altérer. Aussi je porte le défi 
que l'analyse puisse inventer un genre d'altération du style d'un 
grand écrivain que n'ait pas subi celui de Pascal entre les mains 
de Port-Royal’ (p.71). 

Although Cousin covered a lot of ground in great detail, it 
is now necessary to evaluate the total impact of these stylistic 
changes. It is important to realize that the verbal substitutions 
and periphrastic fabrications changed the physiognomy of the 
Pensées in two significant ways. First, they modified the meaning 
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of some thoughts. Second, they lessened the poetic quality and 
neutralized the affective impact of Pascal's prose. 

It was noted earlier (chapter vi, p.71) that Port-Royal sub- 
stituted 'fantaisie et opinion' (EP xxv) for Pascal's capital notion 
of imagination, ‘cette maitresse d'erreur! (Br. 82). This ‘correc- 
tion’ is by no means a mere substitution of synonymous words 
but a significant change of meaning. 

Pascal says that man is blind not to hate his ‘instinct qui le 
porte à se faire Dieu’ (Br. 492; La. 418; T.-A. 667). Port-Royal 
speaks of the ‘instinct qui le porte 4 se mettre au-dessus de tout’ 
(EP 1x.7). These two sentences are not equivalent. Port-Royal’s 
version may be interpreted as condemning selfishness or worldly 
ambition. Pascal’s ‘se faire Dieu’, which the messieurs may have 
felt to be sacrilegious, refers to a much more daring human 
aspiration, the desire to be one’s own Creator and law-maker, an 
aspiration which will play an important role in modern existential 
thought. 

In another pensée, it can be seen how a change in wording, 
slight at first sight, nevertheless transforms Pascal’s original view 
into a commonplace. 


Pascal 


Je puis bien concevoir un 
homme sans mains, pieds, téte 


car ce n’est que l’expérience qui 
nous apprend que la tête est 
plus nécessaire que les pieds. 
Mais je ne puis concevoir 
l'homme sans pensée. Ce serait 
une pierre ou une brute (Br. 
339; La. 215; T.-A. 109). 
Pensée fait la grandeur de 
l’homme (Br. 346; La. 233; 
T.-A. 809). 


Port-Royal 


Je puis bien concevoir un 
homme sans mains, sans pieds; 
et je le concevrais méme sans 
téte si l'expérience ne m'appre- 
nait que c'est par là qu'il pense. 
C'est donc la pensée qui fait 
l'étre de l'homme, et sans quoi 
on ne le peut concevoir (EP 
XXIII.I). 
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Pascal distinguishes three stages. First, man is conceivable 
without hands and feet. Second, with some effort, he can be con- 
ceived without a head, to the extent to which the head is merely 
a physical entity, like hands and feet, except that experience 
teaches us that it is a more vital physical part than the rest of the 
body. Third, there is another entity, unrelated to any physical 
aspect, which is thought. And it is only his thought, not his hands, 
feet, or even head, that constitutes the essence of his being. Port- 
Royal, on the other hand, skips one of the stages, and is willing 
to accept an image of man without hands and feet, but not without 
a head, because the latter is equated with thought. One cannot be 
alive without a head, as Pascal pointed out, but one can have a 
head and be a brute or an idiot for all that, as Port-Royal failed 
to see. 

Another remarkable example of Port-Royal missing Pascal’s 
subtlety can be found at the end of the pensée dealing with the 
question of what constitutes the moi, the irreducible kernel of 
one’s personality (Br. 323; La. 167; T.-A. 737). Having pointed 
out that one no longer loves a person who has lost his beauty or 
his intellectual capacities, and that therefore one actually never 
loves a person but only his qualities, Pascal ironically concludes: 
'Օս'օո ne se moque donc plus de ceux qui se font honorer pour 
des charges et des offices; car on n’aime personne que pour des 
qualités empruntées’. 

Port-Royal deleted the opening question, ‘Qu'est-ce que le 
moi ?'— which is the keynote of this pensée. Without it the passage 
becomes merely a censure of man’s attachment to tangible quali- 
ties in another being. Moreover, Port-Royal changed the last 
paragraph of this pensée, to read: “Ou si on aime la personne, il 
faut dire que c’est l'assemblage des qualités qui fait la personne’ 
(EP2 xxx). 

Obviously, the editorial committee was not very happy with 
this particular fragment, since it only allowed it to be published 
in the second edition, under pressure as it were to add new 
material. Messieurs did not grasp Pascal’s sarcastic conclusion 
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that one might as well love people for the important office they 
hold as for any other quality, since this is a ‘qualité empruntée’ 
no less than beauty or intelligence. Instead, Port-Royal simply 
repeated in different words what Pascal had already said, namely, 
that we can never love a person or truly know another human 
being, but only that person’s attributes, whether physical, mental, 
or social. 


Meaning, not only style, is affected in yet another case. 
Compare: 


Pascal Port-Royal 


Nous sommes haïssables; la 
raison nous en convainc. Or 


Nulle autre religion n’a proposé 
de se hair; nulle autre religion 
ne peut donc plaire а ceux qui 


nulle autre religion que la 
Chrétienne ne propose de se 
hair. Nulle autre religion ne 


peut donc être reçue de ceux 
qui savent qu'ils ne sont dignes 


que de haine (EP 11.4). 


se haissent et qui cherchent un 
être véritablement aimable. . . . 
(Br. 468; La. 414; T.-A. 217). 


First, the statement ‘nous sommes haissables’ is gratuitous: 
there is no source for it in Pascal's manuscript. The pensées 
closest to it are ‘La vraie et unique vertu est donc de se hair, car 
on est haissable par sa concupiscence . . .' (Br. 485; La. 699; Т.-А. 
620), not published in the Port-Royal edition; or ‘Le “moi” est 
haïssable . . 2 (Br. 455; La. 141; T.-A. 647; EP xxix.18). It 
would seem that Pascal condemned man for his concupiscence 
and for its providing fuel to the zor. But he did not find man 
altogether hateful. Port-Royal adjusted his thought in the 
direction of a greater pessimism and a more total condemnation 
of man. 
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Second, by adding a few words at the beginning and deleting 
a few at the end of the passage, Port-Royal transformed Pascal’s 
pensée into a platitude: reason convinces us that we are hateful, 
therefore people who are aware of their worthlessness cannot but 
adopt a religion which teaches them self-hatred. Pascal, on the 
other hand, believed that man both hates himself and seeks per- 
fection in an absolute, 7. e., ‘un être véritablement aimable’. In 
other words, according to Port-Royal, only a religion which 
teaches man self-hatred deserves consideration by enlightened 
people who know that they are hateful, while Pascal pointed out 
that those dissatisfied with themselves and in search of an ideal 
incline to appreciate a religion which speaks of а “Dieu humilié'. 

Another example will illustrate how Port-Royal, in an attempt 
to clarify Pascal’s thought, misrepresented it. Pascal wrote: ‘En 
un mot, l'homme connaît qu'il est misérable. Il est donc misérable, 
puisqu'il l'est, mais il est bien grand, puisqu'il le connaît” (Br. 
416; La. 237; T.-A. 120). Port-Royal changed only one word, 
but that single word modified the meaning of the thought: 1 est 
donc misérable, puisqu'il Je connaît; mais il est bien grand . . .' 
(EP xx1.4). The point is not, as Port-Royal has it, that man is 
misérable because he is aware of being miserable; man is, indeed, 
misérable, but it is this very awareness of his misery that makes 
him great. 

However significant the changes of the kind exemplified above, 
so-called stylistic changes reached even worse proportions. The 
very first fragment in chapter I is an example of the manner in 
which Port-Royal transformed a clear idea into the involved 
statement of an absurdity: 


Pascal Port-Royal 


П ne faut pas avoir l'âme fort Il ne faut pas avoir l’âme fort 
élevée pour comprendre qu'il élevée pour comprendre qu'il 
n'y a point ici de satisfaction n’y a point ici de satisfaction 
véritable et solide, que tous nos véritable et solide, que tous 
plaisirs ne sont que vanité, que 
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nos maux sont infinis, et qu’en- 
fin la mort, qui nous menace а 
chaque instant, doit infaillible- 
ment nous mettre, dans peu 
d'années dans /’horrible néces- 
sité d'être éternellement ou 
anéantis ou malheureux. 


Il n’y a rien de plus réel que cela 
ni de plus terrible (Br. 194; 
La. 11; Т.-А. 42935. 


nos maux sont infinis, et qu’en- 
fin la mort qui nous menace à 
chaque instant nous doit mettre 
dans peu d’années 


et peut-être en peu de jours dans 
un état éternel de bonheur, ou 
de malheur ou d’anéantissement. 
Entre nous et le ciel, l'enfer ou le 
néant, il n'y a donc que la vie, 
qui est la chose du monde la plus 
fragile; et le ciel n'étant pas 
certainement pour ceux qui dou- 
tent st leur dme est immortelle, 
ils n'ont à attendre que l'enfer ou 
le néant. 

Il n'y a rien de plus réel 
que cela ni de plus terrible 


(եք 11)". 


Port-Royal’s addition of ‘un état éternal de bonheur’ as a third 
possibility is, in a sense, a logical correction. In another, it is 
inconsistent with the view of ‘la mort qui nous menace’ and it 
weakens Pascal’s endeavour to arouse anguish in the reader. 
While, obviously, eternal happiness after death is as actual as 
damnation and annihilation, it is not what prompts man to 
meditate on life in the perspective of death. For Pascal, nothing is 
more real, or more terrible, than the prospect of a choice between 
eternal annihilation or eternal suffering. Port-Royal, by piously 
reminding us that there is also a chance of eternal happiness, makes 
nonsense of the ‘menace of death’. What menace can death hold 


89 italics added, here and in all the 
quotations in this chapter. 
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when it promises eternal happiness? For the believer, there are 
three possibilities. For the atheist, there really are, as Pascal very 
well saw, only two. 

Also, because of the lengthy paraphrase inserted into the 
sentence, the antecedent to which ‘cela’ refers (in ‘il n’y a rien de 
plus réel que cela”) becomes uncertain. What is so real and terrible? 
Is it the fact that death may soon place us in a state of happiness ? 
Or the naive threat of hell? 

No doubt theological divergences existed between Pascal and 
messieurs de Port-Royal. It is to these divergences that certain 
changes termed ‘stylistic’ can be attributed. For instance, Pascal 
wrote: “Оп n'entend rien aux ouvrages de Dieu, si on ne prend 
pour principe qu'il a voulu aveugler les uns et éclaircir les autres’ 
(Br. 566; La. 439; T.-A. 229). Port-Royal corrected ‘il a voulu 
aveugler to ‘il aveugle (EP хуш.24). Pascal realistically saw 
that Чез hommes ont mépris pour la religion. Ils en ont haine et 
peur qu'elle soit vraie' (Br. 187; La. 35; T.-A. 1). Port-Royal 
apparently could not conceive that there are people who hate 
religion and are afraid that it may be true. It prissily referred to 
them as ‘ceux qui ont de la répugnance pour la religion’ (EP1 
XXVIIL.38 = EP2 ххуш.д$). 

Elsewhere Pascal says: ‘La seule religion, contre la nature, 
contre le sens commun, contre nos plaisirs, est la seule qui ait 
toujours été’ (Br. 605; La. 543; T.-A. 281). He is perfectly simple 
and straightforward. He says what he means, namely, that the 
Christian religion must indeed be the true one, and must be 
supernaturally inspired, because of the very fact that it is contrary 
to reason and to natural inclinations. Port-Royal interpolated a 
few words, with the following result: ‘La seule religion contraire 
à la nature en l'état qu'elle est, qui combat tous nos plaisirs et gui 
paraît d'abord contraire au sens commun, est la seule qui ait 
toujours été” (ЕРт п.тт = EP2 11.13). In other words, for Port- 
Royal, the Christian religion only appears contrary to nature 
and to reason, while in reality it is contrary only to man’s fallen 
nature and to an unenlightened mind. Port-Royal’s approach is 
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a rationalistic one which amounts to saying that a real understand- 
ing of the facts, achieved by reason, would prove the truth of 
religion. This is the exact opposite of Pascal’s viewpoint, which 
is: the very fact that a religion which goes against reason has 
survived for so long, is proof of its supernatural truth. This 
change, then, is again more than a stylistic one. It injects into 
Pascal’s work Port-Royal’s rationalism and conviction that 
reason can demonstrate the truth of religion, and disregards his 
repeated contention that reason cannot prove anything one way 
or the other. 

We now come to a crucial change introduced by the messieurs 
de Port-Royal into one of Pascal’s fundamental conceptions, 
his distinction between knowledge ‘par la raison’ and know- 
ledge ‘par le coeur’. The so-called stylistic changes made 
by Port-Royal garbled this distinction beyond recognition. 
Compare: 


Pascal 


La raison agit avec lenteur et 
avec tant de vues sur tant de 


Port-Royal 


La raison agit avec lenteur et 
avec tant de vues et de principes 


principes, lesquels il faut qu’ils 
soient toujours présents, qu’a 
toute heure elle s’assoupit ou 
s'égare, manque d'avoir tous 
ses principes présents. Le senti- 
ment n'agit pas ainsi; il agit en 
un instant et toujours est prét à 
agir. Il faut donc 


mettre notre foi dans le senti- 
ment, autrement elle sera tou- 
jours vacillante (Br. 252; La. 7; 


Т.-А. 865, last paragraph). 


différents qu’elle doit avoir 
toujours présents, qu'à toute 
heure elle s'assoupit, ou elle 
s'égare, faute de les voir tous à 
la fois. Il n'en est pas ainsi 
du sentiment. Il agit en un 
instant, et toujours est prét à 
agir. Il faut donc, après avoir 
connu la verité par la raison, 
tácher de la sentir, et de 
mettre notre foi dans le senti- 
ment du coeur; autrement elle 
sera toujours zncertaine et chan- 
cellante (ЕР xxvr11.68 = ЕР» 
XXVIII. 79). | 
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Pascal says that reason is slow and cannot always have available 
all the data needed for its proper functioning. Consequently, 
reason errs. Intuition is preferable because it is immediate and 
quick. We should, then, rely on intuition if we wish faith not to 
be shaky”. Port-Royal, on the other hand, says that truth must 
be attained first through reason, and only then should one 
attempt to render its acquisition permanent by experiencing it in 
the heart. 

In yet another pensée (Br. 282; La. 214; T.-A. 108) Pascal tried 
to make the point that the coeur, or intuitive knowledge, is the 
only valid means of grasping both scientific axioms (premiers 
principes) and religious truths. The editors, however, substituted 
sentiment and intelligence for coeur and instinct, with the following 


result: 


Pascal 


Nous connaissons 

la vérité non 
seulement par la raison, mais 
encore par le coeur; 


c'est de cette dernière sorte 
que nous connaissons les pre- 
miers principes, et c'est en vain 
que le raisonnement qui n'y 
a point de part essaye de les 
combattre. . . . 


Et c'est sur ces connaissances 
du coeur et de l'instinct qu'il 
faut que la raison s'appuie et 


10 Pascal seems to attach two mean- 
ings to the word foi. In the phrase 
‘mettre notre foi’ the implication is 
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Nous connaissons, disent-ils 
[the dogmatists], la vérité, non 
seulement par raisonnement, 
mais aussi par sentiment, et par 
une intelligence vive et lumineuse; 
et c’est de cette dernière sorte 
que nous connaissons les pre- 
miers principes. C’est en vain 
que le raisonnement qui n'y 
a point de part essaye de les 
combattre. . . . 


Et c'est sur ces connaissances 
d ‘intelligence et de sentiment 
qu'il faut que la raison 


‘place our trust’; in the phrase ‘elle 
sera toujours vacillante’, ‘elle’ stands 
for ‘foi’ in the sense of ‘religious faith’. 
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qu'elle fonde tout son dis- 
COULS. o e- 


Et il est aussi inutile et aussi 
ridicule que la raison demande 
au coeur des preuves de ses 
premiers principes, pour vou- 
loir y consentir, qu'il serait 
ridicule que le coeur demandât 
à la raison un sentiment de 
toutes les propositions qu’elle 
démontre (Br. 282; La. 214; 


s'appuie, et qu'elle fonde tout 
son discours. .. . 


Et il est aussi ridicule que la 
raison demande au sentzment, 
et à l'intelligence, des preuves 
de ces premiers principes pour 
y consentir, qu'il serait ridicule 
que intelligence demandât à la 
raison un sentiment de toutesles 
propositions qu'elle démontre 


CRETE): 


T.-A. 108). 


Аз Cousin (p.203) pointed out, the distinction between 
intuitive and rational knowledge, which Pascal wished to 
establish, was blurred when sentiment was equated with intelligence 
vive et lumineuse, and the whole discussion was reduced to 
absurdity when the contrast was no longer between raison et 
coeur but between raison (or raisonnement) and intelligence. In 
dismay, Cousin cried out (p.204): “Il n'est pas non plus question 
de ces premiers principes, mais des premiers principes du cœur, 
car le cœur a aussi ses principes. Mais je demande s’il est possible 
d’attacher quelque sens à cette phrase: “il serait ridicule que 
l'intelligence demandât à la raison un sentiment" '. He was un- 
doubtedly right in seeing that violence was done to Pascal’s 
thought, but there may have been some method behind the 
apparent madness of these changes. The possibility suggests 
itself that, in these passages, the Port-Royal editors attempted in 
yet another way, besides the omission of anti-Cartesian pensées, 
to bridge the gap between Pascal and Descartes”. Be that as it 


psychology. I merely suggest the 
possibility that messieurs found the 
former incompatible with the latter 
as expressed in the Traité des passions 


71 it would be beyond the proper 
scope of this work to enter into a 
detailed analysis and comparison of 
Pascalian epistemology and Cartesian 
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may, the verbal changes in these passages are, at best, an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to make Pascal speak Descartes’s language, and, 
at worst, meaningless concoctions. 

Port-Royal introduced the notion of lumière de la raison, 
which is both unfaithful to Pascal’s text and irrelevant to the 
particular argument, into yet another pensée, the apostrophe to 
the atheist. In this pensée, Pascal exclaims: ‘Cette négligence en 
une affaire ой il s’agit d'eux-mémes, de leur éternité, de leur tout, 
m'irrite plus qu’elle ne m'attendrit; elle m’étonne et m'épouvante: 
c’est un monstre pour moi. Je ne dis pas ceci par le zéle pieux 
d’une dévotion spirituelle. J'entends au contraire qu'on doit avoir 
ce sentiment par un principe d'intérêt humain et par un intérêt 
d’amour-propre: il ne faut pour cela que voir ce que voient les 
personnes les moins éclairées’ (Br. 194: La. 11; T.-A. 429). In the 
Port-Royal version the sentence in italics reads: ‘Je prétends au 
contraire que l'amour-propre, que l'intérêt humain, que /a plus 
simple lumière de la raison nous doit donner ces sentiments’ (EP т). 

Much of Pascal’s original approach was based on the realization 
that reason could not be the primary factor in inducing faith, 
and that, on the contrary, it was necessary to appeal to human 
sentiments, such as self-interest or amour-propre, to inspire in 
the libertine a yearning for belief. Port-Royal’s introduction of 


and the Traité de l’homme. Conse- 
quently they attempted to recast 
Pascal’s terminology in terms of 


Descartes describes the mechanism of 
the human mind and its processes of 
acquisition of knowledge; Pascal dis- 


Cartesian concepts. For the notion of 
coeur (which in Pascal seems to mean 
a non-rational, non-deductive, im- 
mediate perception of truth by the 
human mind) they substituted the 
Cartesian concept of intelligence 
(the grasp of intellectual notions, or 
the perception by the dme of its own 
actions) and sentiment (the perception 
of any sensation originating within 
or without the dme). These are ob- 
viously two entirely different theories: 
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reason at this point defeats Pascal’s purpose by antagonizing the 
very people he wanted to convert; moreover, it attributes to 
Pascal a rationalism foreign to him. 

In a few cases Port-Royal stated the exact opposite of what 
Pascal meant to convey. For instance, Pascal says: ‘Notre in- 
stinct nous fait sentir qu’il faut chercher notre bonheur hors de 
nous. Nos passions nous poussent au dehors, quand méme les 
objets ne s'offriraient pas pour les exciter. Les objets du dehors 
nous tentent d'eux-mémes et nous appellent, quand méme nous 
n'y pensons pas. Et ainsi les philosophes ont beau dire: “Rentrez 
en vous-mémes, vous y trouverez votre bien;" on ne les croit pas, 
et ceux qui les croient sont les plus vides et les plus sots’ (Br. 
464; La. 281; T.-A. 141). 

According to Pascal, then, our instinct is right to prompt us 
to seek our happiness outside ourselves, that is in god. We 
pervert it both when we look for it in divertissements and when 
we listen to the advice of philosophers to seek it within ourselves. 

Port-Royal corrects: ‘Notre instinct nous fait sentir qu'il faut 
chercher notre bonheur en nous’ (EP xx1.1), and goes on to say, 
with Pascal, that our passions prompt us to seek vain, outside 
occupations, that nobody believes philosophers who advise us 
'rentrez еп vous-mémes', and concludes that the people who 
believe this advice are empty and foolish. In the original, this 
conclusion is logical, since we no more can find happiness within 
ourselves than in vain amusements, but only in god. In Port- 
Royal's version, the conclusion contradicts the proposition that 
we must seek our happiness in ourselves: why should one con- 
sider empty and foolish the people who listen to the advice of 
philosophers, when this advice is identical with Port-Royal’s 
premiss ? 

The cases discussed so far illustrate the manner in which 
changes termed ‘stylistic’ resulted in modifications of meaning, 
at times slight, often substantive. We now come to corrections 
which did not significantly affect meaning. At first glance, these 
may seem minor: substitutions of an ‘elegant’ word for a starkly 
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realistic one; of a lengthy paraphrase for a vivid jotting; deletions 
of a few words here, additions of an innocuous phrase there. 
The consistently corrosive action of these ‘corrections’ had a 
pervasive effect on Pascal’s book. It was, ultimately, the main 
reason for the over-all loss of vigour and consequently for the 
inadequate reaction the Pensées elicited in the eighteenth century. 

There are few points on which agreement is so complete among 
Pascal’s modern commentators as there is on his mastery as a 
stylist. Yet it is to the beauty of Pascal's style that his editors 
were most impervious. ‘La brave Gilberte Périer’, Jean Steinmann 
(p.288) writes, ‘et le docteur Antoine Arnauld eussent été bien 
ahuris si on leur avait déclaré que les Pensées de Pascal étaient 
l’un des plus grands poèmes de la langue française”. 

Steinmann (pp.281-285) cites a number of pensées that have a 
natural poetic rhythm and occasionally even rhymes in Pascal’s 
original work. All sense of rhythm and poetic appeal are gone 


from them when rephrased by the messieurs: 


Pascal 


La seule chose qui nous console 
de nos miséres est le divertis- 
sement, et c’est la plus grande 
de nos miséres (Br. 171; La. 
128; T.-A. 414). 


72 J. H. Broome (p.138), for instance, 
points out that tragic imagery is ‘the 
key to much of the affective value 
of the Pensées’. D. Anzieu (p.xlvii) 
writes: ‘Pascal recherche l’agrément 
de l'imagination par les métaphores et 
celui de l'oreille par les rythmes. ... 
Les alexandrins abondent sous la 
plume de Pascal; on a méme pu mettre 
en strophes certains passages, y 
découvrir des motifs qui reviennent 
comme des refrains. Enfin les anti- 
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Port-Royal 


Et ils [les divertissements] ne 
nous soulagent dans nos misè- 
res qu'en nous causant une 
misère plus réelle et plus effec- 
tive (EP xxv1.3). 


thèses de mots et de propositions, la 
répétition de certains termes et plus 
encore de certains sons, les allitérations 
et les rimes, complètent le style de 
cet homme’. |. Steinmann (p.286): 
‘C’est dans ces versets merveilleux, 
beaucoup plus que dans les alexandrins 
involontaires, qu’il faut chercher les 
suprêmes beautés des Pensées, leurs 
hardiesses les plus étranges, et com- 
ment, dépassant le хуп° siècle, Pascal 
rejoint le xx*'. 
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In the following pensée both rhythm and rhetorical impact are 
lost through the deletion of ‘de là vient’. The prosaic phrase 
substituted for the last three lines dispells the plaintive lyricism: 


Pascal 


De la vient 

que les hommes aiment tant 
le bruit et le remuement. 
De là vient 

que la prison est un supplice 
si horrible. 

De la vient 

que le plaisir de la solitude 
est une chose 
incompréhensible 


(Br. 139; La. 269: T.-A. 134). 


Port-Royal 


De là vient 
que les hommes aiment tant 
le bruit et Je tumulte du monde, 


que la prison est un supplice 
si horrible, 


et qu'il y a si peu de personnes 
qui soient capables de souffrir la 


solitude (EP xxvi.1). 


Antithetical rhythm and antinomy as well as the elliptic 
constructions characteristic of Pascal's style? are dissolved in 


platitudinous languor: 


Pascal 


Ainsi non seulement le zéle de 
ceux qui le cherchent prouve 
Dieu, mais l'aveuglement de 
ceux qui ne le cherchent pas 


(Во Шай 30 ША 62): 


Port-Royal 


Ainsi non seulement le zéle 
de ceux qui cherchent Dieu 
prouve /a véritable religion; 
mais aussi laveuglement de 
ceux qui ne le cherchent pas, 
et gui vivent dans cette horrible 


négligence (EP 1.1). 


Pascal dramatized his thought by means of several highly 
effective techniques: he spoke in the first person singular to draw 


73 see Mary Julie Maggioni, The 
Pensées of Pascal: a study in baroque 
style (Washington 1950), pp.21, 52-72, 


for an analysis of Pascal’s antinomies 
in thought and style. 
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you into his confidence; or ensnared us and got us involved 
through the use of first person plurals, rhetoric interrogatives, 
dramatic imperatives. In most cases, Port-Royal preferred an 
impersonal form transforming the dialogue between author and 


reader into general statements of universal truths. Thus: 


Pascal 


Nous courons sans souci dans 
le précipice aprés que nous 
avons mis quelque chose de- 
vant nous pour nous empécher 
de le voir (Br. 183; La. 342; 
T.-A. 165). 


Port- Royal 


Cependant 15 courent sans 
souci dans le précipice aprés 
avoir mis quelque chose devant 
leurs yeux pour s'empécher de 
le voir, et 7/5 se moquent de 
ceux qui les en avertissent 


(КЕЙ: 


We are invited into Pascal’s intimacy when he confesses: “Tl 
est injuste qu’on s’attache 4 moi quoiqu’on le fasse avec plaisir et 
volontairement. /e tromperais ceux à qui j’en ferais naître le désir, 
саг je ne suis la fin de personne. . .. Ne suis-je pas prêt à mourir ? 
(Br. 471; La. 755; T.-A. 397). We are untouched by Port-Royals 
peremptory generalization: ‘Il est injuste qu’on s’attache д лоиз.... 
Nous tromperons ceux à qui nous ferons naître le désir; car nous 
ne sommes la fin de personne . . . ne sommes-nous pas prêts à 
mourir?” (EP1 ххуш.56 = EP2 ххуш.65). 

In one of the pensées on divertissement Pascal relied on impera- 
tives to render it dynamic: ‘Donnez-lui tous les matins l'argent 
qu'il peut gagner chaque jour. . . . Faites-le donc jouer pour rien’ 
(Br. 139; La. 269; T.-A. 134). Port-Royal adopted an impersonal 
tone: "Tel homme... оп rendrait malheureux en lui donnant tous 
les matins l'argent qu'il peut gagner. . . . Mais qu'on le fasse jouer 
pour rien, il ne s'y échauffera pas’ (EP xxvr.3). 

Pascal addressed the reader directly: *N'avez-vous jamais vu 
des gens qui pour se plaindre du peu d'état que vous faites d'eux 
vous étalent l'exemple de gens de condition qui les estiment?" 


(Br. 333; La. 95; T.-A. 699). Port-Royal transposed: ‘Il y a de 
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certaines gens qui pour faire voir qu’on a tort de ne les pas 
estimer, ne manquent jamais d'alléguer l'exemple de personnes 
de qualité qui font cas d'eux! (ЕР xx1x.8 = EP2 xxrx.1 2). 

Even Pascal’s all too rare flashes of humour seem to have met 
with editorial disapproval. He ironically referred to man as ‘ce 
souverain juge du monde’ and mocked him because he is not ‘si 
indépendant qu’il ne soit sujet à être troublé par le premier 
tintamarre qui se fait autour de lui’ (Br. 366; La. 85; T.-A. 46). 
The irony is lost when the reference is not to a conceited, self- 
appointed judge of all things, but to the factual ‘esprit du plus 
grand homme du monde’ (EP xxv.o)®. 

Pascal mellowed the dryness of argumentation with colourful 
imagery. Port-Royal’s editing may have tightened the argument, 
but the vignettes that made it lively and immediate were lost: 


Pascal 


C'est ce que l'Ecriture nous 
marque quand elle dit en tant 
d'endroits que ceux qui cher- 
chent Dieu le trouvent. Ce 
n'est point de cette lumiére 


74 Pascal writes: ‘Le moi est hais- 
sable. Vous, Miton, le couvrez, vous 
ne l'ótez point pour cela. Vous étes 
donc toujours haissable' (Br. 455; 
La. 141; T.-A. 647). Port-Royal adds 
to this pensée a few introductory lines, 
cautiously pointing out that “е mot de 
moi dont l'auteur se sert dans la pen- 
sée suivante, ne signifie que l'amour- 
propre. C'est un terme dont il avait 
accoutumé de se servir avec quelques- 
uns de ses amis'. Then the idea is ex- 
pressed in general terms: ‘Le moi est 
haissable. Ainsi ceux qui ne l’ôtent 
pas, et qui se contentent seulement de 
le couvrir, sont toujours haissables' 
(EP: xxix.18 = EP2 xxIx.27). 


Port- Royal 


C'est encore ce que l'Ecriture 
nous marque lorsqu'elle nous 
dit en tant d'endroits, que ceux 
qui cherchent Dieu le trouvent. 
Car on ne parle point ainsi 


x 


Pascal: ‘Ainsi je tends les bras à 
mon Libérateur, qui ayant été prédit 
durant quatre mille ans, est venu 
souffrir et mourir pour moi sur terre’ 
(Br. 737; La. 466; T.-A. 837). Port- 
Royal: ‘Tendons donc les bras à 


notre libérateur . . . souffrir et mourir 
pour nous sur la terre’ (EPr xIv.10 = 
EP2 x1v.13). 


75 see also pensée Br. 36; La. 985; 
T.-A. 657. Port-Royal deleted the 
ironic ‘il me prendrait pour une pro- 
position’, and replaced the humorous 
‘il me prendrait pour une place as- 
siégée’ with ‘mais je ne la [la guerre] 
veux faire à personne’ (ЕР xxix.14 
= EP2 xxrx.22). 
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qu'on parle, comme le jour en d'une lumière claire et évidente; 
plein midi. On ne dit point que оп ne la cherche point; elle se 
ceux qui cherchent le jour en découvre, et se fait voir d'elle- 
plein midi ou de l'eau dans la mer méme (EP XXI 

en trouveront; et ainsi 1] faut 

bien que l'évidence de Dieu ne 

soit pas telle dans la nature. 

Aussi elle nous dit ailleurs: 

vere tu es deus absconditus (Br. 


242; La. 49; T.-A. 826). 


Because of its directness and simplicity, Pascal's language 
maintains its freshness; being ahead of its time, as was his thought, 
it sounds modern today, while Port-Royal's compliance with 
contemporary taste renders some of its versions outdated and 


heavy: 
Pascal Port-Royal 


Jésus-Christ est venu aveugler Jesus-Christ est venu afin 

ceux qui voient clair et donner que ceux qui ne voyaient pas 

la vue aux aveugles (Br. 771; vissent, et que ceux qui voya- 

La. 442; T.-A. 232). ient devinssent aveugles (EP 
XVIII.12). 


Pascal’s classical simplicity: ‘Le temps guérit les douleurs et les 
querelles parce qu’on change. On n’est plus la méme personne’ 
(Br. 122; La. 206; T.-A. 846), is translated into a stilted style 
noble: ‘Le temps amortit les afflictions et les querelles, parce qu’on 
change, et qu'on devient comme une autre personne’ (EP1 
хөр. = HPS Seq k 

Victor Cousin (pp.171-172) has already remarked that the 
Port-Royal editors did not approve of Pascal’s use of familiar 
terms. They invariably deleted or replaced them with more 
‘refined’ expressions. Thus, Pascal says that man is so empty that 
even when he has reason to be upset, ‘la moindre chose, comme 
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un billard et une balle qu’il pousse, suffisent pour le divertir" (Br. 
139; La. 269: T.-A. 134). Port-Royal erases ‘billard’ and ‘balle 
qu'il pousse” and replaces them with the neutral ‘la moindre 
bagatelle' (EP xxvr.r). 

Almost systematically, colloquial terms disappear. Lively, 
realistic touches are replaced by vague generalities. Thus, in the 
following pensée: "L'homme est visiblement fait pour penser... 
Or, à quoi pense le monde? Jamais à cela, mais à danser, à jouer 
du luth, à chanter, à faire des vers, à courir la bague, etc., et à se 
battre, à se faire roi’ (Br. 146; La. 226; T.-A. 670)—the words in 
italics are deleted and replaced by: *mais à se distraire, à devenir 
riche, à acquérir de la réputation, à se faire го? (EP 1x.1). 

АП the earthy terms used by Pascal with black humour (in 
italics in the next passage) were omitted from the Port-Royal 
edition: *Lui seul [dieu] est son véritable bien, et depuis qu'il l'a 
quitté c'est une chose étrange qu'il n’y a rien dans la nature qui 
n'ait été capable de lui en tenir la place: astres, ciel, terre, éléments, 
plantes, choux, poireaux, animaux, insectes, veaux, serpents, fiévre, 
peste, guerre, famine, vices, adultére, inceste’ (Br. 425; La. зоо; 
T.-A. 146—EP xxr.1)^*. 

T'wo deletions and one substitution suffice to tame Pascal's 
spirit: 


Pascal 


Quelle chimére est-ce donc que 
l'homme? Quelle nouveauté, 
quel monstre, quel chaos, quel 
sujet de contradiction, quel 
prodige! Juge de toutes 
choses, imbécile ver de terre, 


76 Cousin (p.181) noted: ‘Cette 
longue nomenclature de toutes les 
choses dont l’homme a fait des dieux, 
est fort mal à propos abrégée dans 
Port-Royal qui, en supprimant les 


Port-Royal 


Quelle chimère est-ce donc que 
l'homme? Quelle nouveauté, 
quel chaos, quel sujet de con- 
tradiction? Juge de toutes 
choses, imbécile ver de terre, 
dépositaire du vrai, amas 


choses les plus ignobles que Pascal 
n'avait pas craint de nommer, sup- 
prime précisément les cultes les plus 
extravagants ой l'homme s'égare lors- 
qu'il quitte le vrai Dieu’. 
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dépositaire du vrai, cloaque d’incertitude, gloire et rebut de 
d'incertitude et d'erreur, gloire l'univers (EP xx1.4). 

et rebut de l’univers (Br. 434; 

La. 246; T.-A. 129). 


The rhythm was affected when Port-Royal deleted “quel 
monstre” and ‘quel prodige’. Pascal’s admiration for man—‘quel 
prodige’—was no longer evident. Worse, his ‘cloaque d'incerti- 
tude’, a striking image, became merely ‘amas d’incertitude’. Out 
of respect for dienséances, the shock-value was sacrificed. 

Examples of similar substitutions of neutral, commonplace 
words for colourful, unusual, imaginative ones can be found on 
almost every page. Thus, for Pascal’s description of a ciron as a 
‘raccourci d’atome’ (in ‘Disproportion de l’homme’, Br. 72; La. 
390; T.-A. 197), Port-Royal substituted ‘cet atome imperceptible’ 
(EP ххп). Pascal wrote: ‘Si on n'y songe pas assez, si on y songe 
trop, on s’entéte et on s’en coiffe’ (Br. 381; La. 58; T.-A. 20). 
Port-Royal corrected ‘s’en coiffe’ replacing it with Pon ne peut 


trouver la vérité (EP xxv.3)". 


Sometimes slight, but heavy-handed changes transformed 
Pascal's suggestive, elliptic style into a clear statement that left 
nothing to the reader's imagination: 


" the pensée in which man's fate is 
compared to that of a prisoner con- 
demned to death also illustrates the 
insidious effects of even minor 'cor- 
rections’. Pascal wrote: ‘Un homme 
dans un cachot, ne sachant si son 
arrêt est donné . . . il est contre nature 
qu’il emploie cette heure-là, non à 
s'informer si l'arrét est donné, mais à 
jouer au piquet' (Br. 200; La. 339; 
T.-A. 162). Port-Royal changed ‘jouer 
au piquet' to “а jouer et à se divertir" 
(EPr). The loss of this image, which 
so effectively brings out the incon- 
gruity of man's behaviour, lessens the 
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affective impact of the whole fragment. 
Furthermore, the pensée’s appeal on a 
purely emotional level is made almost 
completely impossible by the addition 
of several “explanatory lines’ which are 
another example of messieurs’ ten- 
dency to paraphrase Pascal’s thought 
and their propensity to preach and 
edify: ‘C’est l’état où se trouvent ces 
personnes |չ. е. atheists], avec cette 
différence que les maux dont ils sont 
menacés sont bien autres que la simple 
perte de la vie et un supplice passager 
que ce prisonnier appréhenderait’. 
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Pascal 


Cromwell allait ravager toute 
Ја chrétienté. . . . Mais ce petit 
gravier s'étant mis là, il est 
mort, sa famille abaissée, tout 
en paix, et le roi rétabli (Br. 
176; La. 203; T.-A. 8оо). 


Port-Royal 


Cromwell allait ravager toute 
la chrétienté. . . . Mais ce petit 
gravier, qui n était rien ailleurs, 
mis en cet endroit, le voilà 
mort, sa famille abaissée, et le 
roi rétabli (EP xxrv.r4). 


There are numerous such additions and clarifications. Two 
examples will suffice to convince the reader that they invariably 


have an adverse effect: 


Pascal 


Plaindre les malheureux n'est 
pas contre la concupiscence, 
au contraire, on est bien aise 
d'avoir à rendre ce témoignage 
d'amitié et à s’attirer la réputa- 
tion de tendresse sans rien 
donner (Br. 452; La. 199; 
T.-A. 706). 


Le passé et le présent sont nos 
moyens; le seul avenir est notre 
fin. Ainsi nous ne vivons 
jamais, mais nous espérons de 
vivre; et nous disposant tou- 
jours à étre heureux, il est 
inévitable que nous ne le 
soyons jamais (Br. 172; La. 84; 


T.-A. 45). 


Port-Royal 


Plaindre les malheureux n'est 
pas contre la concupiscence; au 
contraire, on est bien aise de 
pouvoir rendre ce témoignage 
d'Aumanité; et s’attirer la répu- 
tation de tendresse, sans շամ 
en coute rien: ainsi ce n'est pas 
grand chose (EP1 xx1x.33 = 
ՆԵՆ 15:43). 


Le passé et le présent sont nos 
moyens; le seul avenir est notre 
objet. Ainsi nous ne vivons 
jamais; mais nous espérons de 
vivre; et nous disposant tou- 
jours à étre heureux, il est 
indubitable que nous ne le 
serons jamais; sz nous n'aspirons 
à une autre béatitude qu'à celle 
dont on peut jouir en cette vie 


(EP xry n): 
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Elliptic, but perfectly comprehensible sentences were almost 
always amplified and rounded out: 


Pascal 


Deux excès: exclure la raison, 
n’admettre que la raison (Br. 
253 La. 368; Т.-А. 181). 


Port-Royal 


Ce sont deux excès également 
dangereux: d’exclure la raison, 
de n’admettre que la raison 


(ЕР v.5). 


It is, indeed, inexplicable that in ап age when the aphorism, the 


maxime, flourished, Port-Royal should have almost systematically 
transformed Pascal’s maximes into sermonettes. The samples 
given below are merely a few examples among innumerable 


ones: 


Pascal 
Qu’on ne dise pas que je n’ai 
rien dit le nouveau, la disposi- 
tion des matiéres est nouvelle 


(Вт. 22; Га. 4; Т.-А. 745). 


Je n’admire point l’excès d’une 
vertu comme de la valeur si je 
ne vois en méme temps l'excès 
de la vertu opposée (Br. 353; 
La. 229; T.-A. 730). 
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Il y a des gens qui voudraient 
qu'un auteur ne parlat jamais 
des choses dont les autres ont 
parlé; autrement on l'accuse de 
ne rien dire de nouveau. Mais 
si les matiéres qu'il traite ne 
sont pas nouvelles, la disposi- 
tion en est nouvelle (EP2 
XXIX.19). 


Je n’admire point un homme 
qui possède une vertu dans 
toute sa perfection, s’il ne 
possède en même temps 
dans un pareil degré la vertu 
opposée (EPT XxIx.19 = 
ЕР2ххтх:2в): 
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Whenever messieurs could not dilute one of Pascal’s maximes, 
they either deleted it (е. g. ‘Raison pourquoi on aime mieux la 
chasse que la prise’ Br. 139; La. 269; T.-A. 134), or paraphrased 
it at great length: 


Pascal Port-Royal 


Ainsi les divertissements qui 
font le bonheur des hommes ne 
sont pas seulement bas; ils sont 
encore faux et trompeurs; c’est- 
a-dire qu’ils ont pour objet des 
fantômes et des illusions, qui 
seraient incapables d’occuper 
l'esprit de l'homme s'il n'avait 
perdu le sentiment et le goût 
du vrai bien, et s'il n'était 
rempli de bassesse, de vanité, 
de légéreté, d'orgueil, et d'une 
La seule chose qui nous console  infinité d'autres vices; et ils ne 
de nos miséres est le divertisse- nous soulagent de nos miséres 
ment, et cependant c’est la plus qu'en nous causant une misère 
grande de nos miséres (Br. 171; plus réelle et plus effective 


La. 128; T.-A. 414). (EP xxv1.3). 


Port-Royal’s lack of awareness of Pascal’s stylistic magic is 
perhaps best illustrated in two other cases. The reader will look 
in vain among Pascal's manuscripts for the pensée appearing 
in EP2 11.16. The editorial committee merely took an outline 
entitled Preuves, consisting of a dry list of twelve arguments 
proving the truth of the Christian religion (Br. 289; La. 459; 
T.-A. 482), and developed it into a long and dull catechism. On 
the other hand, he will not find in Port-Royal's version some of 
the most poetic lines Pascal wrote—‘Le silence éternel de ces 
espaces infinis m'effraie' (Br. 428; La. 456; T.-A. 428), or the 
stanza: 
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Rien n’est si insupportable 

à l'homme que d’être 

dans un plein repos, 

sans passions, sans affaire, 

sans divertissement, sans application. . . . 


(Вт. 131; Га. 160; T.-A. 672). 


To realize the devastating total effect of the stylistic changes 
discussed above, one need only read almost any page of the 
original side by side with the Port-Royal version. A parallel 
reading of part of the pensée on 'Disproportion de l’homme” is 
given below: 


Pascal Port-Royal 
Nous voguons Nous sommes 
sur un milieu vaste, sur un milieu vaste, 


toujours incertains et flottants, toujours incertains et flottants 

poussés d’un bout vers l’autre; 
entre l'ignorance et la connais- 
sance; et si nous pensons aller 
plus avant, 

quelque terme où nous pen- 


sions 
nous attacher et nous affermir, 
il branle notre objet branle 
et nous quitte, 
et, si nous le suivons, 
il échappe à nos prises, et échappe nos prises; 
nous glisse et fuit il se dérobe et fuit 
d’une fuite éternelle. d’une fuite éternelle: 
Rien ne s’arrête pour nous. rien ne /e peut arrêter. 
C'est l'état C'est notre 
qui nous est naturel condition naturelle 
et toutefois et toutefois 
le plus contraire à notre la plus contraire à notre 
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inclination. inclination. 

Nous brilons du désir Nous brülons du désir 
de trouver une assiette ferme, — d'approfondir tout, 

et une derniére base constante 


pour y édifier une tour et d'édifier une tour 

qui s'éléve à l'infini; qui s'éléve jusqu'à l'infini. 

mais tout notre fondement Mais tout notre édifice craque 
craque, 

et la terre s'ouvre et la terre s'ouvre 

jusqu'aux abimes jusqu'aux abimes 


(Вг. 72: Լ3. 396: T.-A.-197). © (EP xxi). 


The word 'voguons' is an imaginative figure of speech and 
sets the tone for the metaphor of man ‘floating’ on uncertain 
waters, being tossed about helplessly, and unable to hold on to 
anything secure. The metaphor is lost in Port-Royal's version, 
since ‘sommes’ arouses no association with water. We are now 
on dry land, ‘floating’ between ignorance and knowledge, as we 
are pedantically informed, and if we wish to go ahead, our objet 
moves and flees us. 

The melodious, liquid sounds in ‘nous glisse et fuit’ became ‘il 
se dérobe et fuit'. “Rien ne /e peut arréter’ lacks the deep melan- 
choly of ‘rien ne s'arréte pour nous’. 

Finally, Pascal says that we seek a firm foundation on which 
to build a tower reaching into infinity, but that this foundation 
cracks and we catch a glimpse of the abyss. Port-Royal again 
destroys the consistency of Pascal’s metaphor when it dispenses 
with the author’s ‘assiette ferme’ and ‘dernière base constante’. 
In their version, we want both to plumb the depth of everything 
and build a tower reaching to infinity. It is merely this tower, 
‘notre édifice’, not its very foundation, that cracks. Both meaning 
and style are thus profoundly, and adversely, affected by these 
few additions, deletions and corrections. 

The stylistic changes, it appears, not only perverted some of 
Pascal’s basic ideas, but tarnished his language and deprived it of 
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that spontaneity, originality, forcefulness, and individuality which 
charm the modern sensibility. His vibrant liveliness was replaced 
by flabby verbosity; his dramatic effects were turned into 
generalizations; instead of a vivid, at times earthy language, he 
was made to speak a politely neutral one; his syncopated, poetic 
prose, matching the workings of a mind which was to be fully 
appreciated only three hundred years later, was effectively con- 
cealed under a smooth, dogmatic tone, or turned into well- 
rounded phrases eminently fit for the tritest of sermons. Pascal’s 
heart remained hidden in his manuscripts. 


1x. Conclusion 


On ne sait pas en quoi consiste l’agrément, 
qui est l'objet de la poésie.— Pascal 


In answer to the problems which this discussion has attempted to 
elucidate, I should like to suggest the following: 

A. The order of presentation in the Port-Royal pensées, as 
well as the consistent omissions, created a philosophy different 
from the one modern readers consider Pascalian. While the 
twentieth-century reader thinks of the pensées—rightly or 
wrongly—as a book which appeals to the emotions and deals 
mainly with /a condition humaine, the Port-Royal pensées con- 
centrated primarily on theological demonstrations and made only 
scattered references to the nature of man. 

For us, the pillars of Pascal's novel approach to apologetics 
and of his philosophic edifice are: т. his insight into mental 
processes, his carefully laid plan to ensnare emotion, to appeal, 
first and foremost, to man's metaphysical anxiety, and thus 
prepare the ground for rational and doctrinaire proofs; and 2. his 
conception of human nature as a mixture of insoluble antinomies, 
the tragedy of which is not that man is weak, corrupt, futile, and 
absurd, but that his greatness is crippled by his shortcomings. 
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As against this, the Port-Royal pensées mixed indiscriminately 
les raisons du coeur with rational arguments, the balance being, 
both by quantity and position in the sequence of chapters, over- 
whelmingly in favour of the latter. Secondly, the tragedy of man 
for the Port-Royal Jansenists is that he is a fallen creature, the 
very elements of greatness in him being nothing more than an 
additional misfortune since they constitute yet another insoluble 
contradiction. While the accent for Pascal is on wasted greatness, 
for Port-Royal it is on the contemplation of this ‘imbécile ver 
de terre’. 

B. The omissions, compositions, and decompositions of the 
text maimed Pascal’s thought in several ways: the reader of the 
Port-Royal pensées remained ignorant of many important 
Pascalian views, such as his antagonistic fascination with Mon- 
taigne; his critical attitude toward Descartes; and, in particular, 
his scepticism regarding the validity of social and political 
institutions. 

The personal notes and the touches of mysticism were almost 
entirely suppressed. In their place we find a calm reliance on both 
rational and intuitive evidence, with rationalism in the foreground. 

C. Pascal’s persuasiveness and appeal are the effect not only 
of his original and probing thought, but also of the emotional 
magnetism radiated by his mastery of rhetoric and subtle stylistic 
devices. The members of the Port-Royal committee were 
apparently impervious to this poetic magic and their pensées failed 
to communicate it; indeed, more often than not, their earnest 
and, no doubt, well-intentioned efforts clumsily dispelled it. 

Consequently, Port-Royal, through the order of presentation 
it adopted, through omissions of important thoughts, through the 
editing of individual texts, and through stylistic adulterations, 
sent Pascal’s book out into the world to face the free-thinkers’ 
attacks unequipped to ‘touch and dispose the heart’ and stripped 
of its main weapon of defence, its emotional appeal. 

Was there a premeditated slant which dictated all these 
editorial modifications? Was Etienne Périer entirely truthful 
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when he stated that Port-Royal was not trying to publish Pascal’s 
apology for the Christian religion but a collection of ‘thoughts on 
religion’ and on ‘various other subjects’ ? 

If the sequence of chapters in the Port-Royal version were 
completely haphazard, one could accept Etienne Périer's state- 
ment as true. If the modest aim of the messieurs were indeed to 
publish a variety of the author’s thoughts, there would be no con- 
sistency in the material omitted. As a matter of fact, however, the 
order chosen, the omissions, the stylistic changes, all converge to 
achieve the same result. 

There is an evident pattern and an informed choice which lead 
us to believe that the messieurs de Port-Royal, despite their 
protestations that they were presenting an anthology of Pascal’s 
thoughts, in reality had an ulterior motive and a plan of their own. 

Since for the first and major part of the book they selected 
almost exclusively apologetic material, and, in particular, that 
type of material which was most closely related to traditional 
apologetics, the suspicion is aroused that they did intend to 
produce an apology for religion, though denying that it was one. 
They borrowed materials from Pascal’s posthumous papers, both 
because they liked them and because of the publicity value of 
Pascal’s name. But they selected only the most orthodox pensées, 
or those which lent themselves to an orthodox adaptation. Not 
trusting Pascals instauratio magna, they reverted to an organiza- 
tion along tried and true lines, giving prominence to dogmatic 
proofs and reducing Pascal’s discussion of man’s nature to an 
echo of st Augustine. Anything that was too novel, too different 
from current beliefs, too ambiguous, was glossed over; and what- 
ever was left, was cleansed of doubts and relentless questioning, 
and dressed up in sanctimoniousness. 

Whether or not there was deliberate design to transform 
Pascal’s projected work into a slightly modernized apology and 
an ‘oeuvre de piété’, that is precisely what the Port-Royal pensées 
turned out to be: an orthodox, dogmatic, rationalistic, often 
pious and even self-righteous text for the devout. The bright 
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light of an exceptional intelligence still shone through it; many 
of Pascal’s provocative ideas were still present in it; but, on the 
whole, it was a work which tended to edify rather than taunt the 
reader out of his complacency. It was most un-Pascalian in that 
it supplied ready-made answers long before awakening in the 
reader the need to think for himself and ask relevant questions. 
Without either a dialectical approach or a lyrical touch, Pascal’s 
book could not ensnare its readers into accepting, emotionally 
rather than rationally, the tragic view of life or the religious 
solace offered by a mathematician who was also a philosopher, a 
political thinker, and a stylist of great sensitivity. 

Today, there are those who may see in the author of the 
pensées a forerunner of existentialism, a subtle psychologist, an 
incisive political thinker, a philosophical poet. Others may picture 
him as a man in agony, or as a supremely clever proselytiser, or 
as a saint. To the reader of the Port-Royal pensées such latitude 
of interpretation was quite impossible. 


II 
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APPENDIX I 


CONCORDANCE 
Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu ЕР? EP2 
I 910 570 XXXI.2 XXXI.2 
2 909 569 XXXI.2 XXXI.2 
3 915 801 
4 оа 571 
5 982 $92 XXXI.7 XXXI.7 
6 991 858 XXXI.22 XXXI.26 
7 981 569 XXXI.I XXXII 
8 960 813 
9 5 750 XXIX.23 XXIX.33 
10 6 788 XXIX.26 XXIX.36 
11 713 811 
12 964 634 
13 934 684 
I4 957 701 ХХХІ.33 XXXI.39 
1j 956 636 
16 (apocryphal) 
17 925 766 
18 926 795 XXXI.24 XXXI.28 
19 8 945 XXXI.42 
20 46 722, 
25 45 733 
24 4 745 
23 944 829 
24 990 759 XXXI.36 XXXI.43 
25 958 716 XXXI.34 XXXI.40 
26 955 632 
27 971 615 XXXI.30 XXXI.35 
28 974 633 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EP: EP2 
29 3 724 XXXI.35 XXXI.4I 
30 799 659 
31 966 780 
32 931 637 XXXI.31 XXXI.37 
33 932 637 XXXI.32 XXXI.38 
34 984 637 XXIX.14 XXIX.22 
35 987 696 
36 985 657 XXIX.14 XXIX.22 
37 386 193 
38 986 659 
39 967 812 XXXI.29 
40 912 585 XXXI.4 XXXI.4 
41 937 842 XXXI.37 XXXI.44 
42 977 685 
43 1000 В 
44 923 769 
45 989 бїз XXXI.36 
46 965 719 XXIX.17 XXIX.26 
47 963 611 XXXI.8 XXXI.8 
48 969 573 XXXI.29 XXXI.34 
49 968 569 XXXI.28 XXXI.33 
jo 950 834 
51 296 913 
52 979 915 
53 973 633 
54 972 626 
55 980 933 
56 975 636 
57 970 586 
58 978 818 
59 976 686 
бо 29 2 
61 47 743 
62 48 826 XXIX.31 ХХІХ.4І 


63 936 729 XXVIII.36 XXVIII. 43 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EPz EP2 

64 758 738 

65 935 698 <a pied 

66 120 72 

67 бо 22 XXVIII.52 ххуш.бо 

68 716 824 XXIX.30 XXIX.40 

69 78 774 

бот 78 40 

70 251 577 

71 73 37 

72 390 197 XXILE XXII.I 
XXXI.23 XXX1.23 

73 124 бо 

74 40 408 

74 303 479 

75 761 566 

76 92 бод 

77 IOOI A 

78 297 914 

79 174 84 

80 188 98 XXIX.5 XXIX.IO 

81 256 710 XXXI.I2 XXXI.I3 

82 81 43 XXV.4 XXV.4 
XXV.7, 8 XXV.7, 8 
XXV.IO, II, I2. XXV.II, 13, 14 

83 82 43 XXV.14 XXV.16 

84 138 607 EVI 

85 135 589 XXIX.9 XXIX.15 

86 387 194 

87 133 568 

88 153 825 

89 194 419 

90 133 568 

of 922 799 

92 240 123 XXV.I5 XXV.17 

93 241 124 XXV.15 XXV.17 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EP: EP2 
94 162 679 
94" 165 713 
95 914 695 
96 202 787 
97 254 683 XXIV.8 XXIV.8 
98 384 191 
99 375 597 XXV.IO 
109 99 94° 
101 154 837 
102 136 593 XXIX.IO XXIX.16 
103 714 817 XXIX.28 XXIX.38 
104 723 512 
105 I 587 XXIX.39 XXIX.49 
106 962 849 XXXI.21 XXXI.24 
107 753 608 XXXI.20 
108 149 793 XXIX.27 XXIX.37 
109 144 687 ххїх.1ў XXIX.23 
109015 143 688 
110 121 73 XXXI.16 XXXI.17 
111 103 53 
112 102 52 XXIX.35 XXIX.45 
113 54 16 
114 982 614 
115 113 65 
116 244 127 
117 72 34 
118 168 764 
119 954 747 
120 953 599 
121 347 712 
122 206 846 XXIX.42 XXIX.53 
123 924 722 
124 147 721 
125 239 122 
126 158 78 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu ЕР: EP2 
127 61 23 
128 159 79 
129 163 690 
130 273 415 
131 160 672 
132 86 47 XXXI.14 XXXI.15 
133 12 12 
134 77 39 
135 276 819 XXIX.29 XXIX.39 
136 80 42 XXIV.II XXIV.II 
137 274 478 
138 2777 906 
139 269 134 XXVLI, 2, Դ XXVLI, 2, Դ 
140 275 580 
141 76 38 
142 270 135 XXVI.I XXVI.I 
143 272 137 XXVI.I XXVI.I 
144 756 736 XXIX.21 XXIX.30 
145 264 581 
146 226 670 IX.I IX.I 
147 169 850 XXIV.I XXIV.I 
148 235 118 XXIV.7 XXIV.7 
149 68 30 XXIV.IO XXIV.IO 
150 94 676 XXIV.5 XXIV.5 
151 111 63 
152 157 77 XXIV.9 XXIV.9 
153 93 677 XXIV.4 XXIV.4 
154 88 49 
155 919 658 
156 66 28 XXIX.38 XXIX.48 
157 238 121 
158 74 36 XXIV.2 XXIV.2 
159 703 692 XXIX.25 
160 940 839 
161 53 15 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu TES EP2 
162 90 413 
163 83 44 
163г 388 195 
164 73 35 
165 156 916 
165215 118 70 XXIX.20 XXIX.29 
166 271 136 XXXI.3 XXXI.3 
167 33 9 
168 267 131 XXVI.4 XXVI.4 
169 266 131 
170 268 132 XXIX.12 XXIX.18 
171 128 414 XXVI.3 XXVI.3 
172 84 45 XXIV.12 XXIV.I2 
173 139 617 
174 126 75 XXVIII.65 XXVIII.74 
174" 117 69 
175 148 758 
176 203 800 XXIV.14 XXIV.14 
177 IIO 62 XXIX.34 XXIX.44 
178 597 317 
179 612 803 
180 258 754 XXIX.25 XXIX.35 
181 104 54 XXIX.36 XXIX.46 
182 307 639 
183 342 165 I.I 1.1 
184 27 4 
18$ 357 171 
186 140 641 
187 35 I XXVIII.38 XXVIII.45 
188 959 718 
189 338 158 
I90 332 155 
I9I 23 516 
192 7бо 895 
193 22 854 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EP: EP2 
194 II 429 5 5 
19 4bis 1$ 427 E է: 
XXVIII.62 XXVIII.7I 
195 I2 429 1.1 1.1 
195 bis 19 428 XXIV.13 XXIV.13 
196 21 783 
197 10 784 
198 20 681 
199 314 434 XXVIII.20 
200 339 162 LI I.I 
201 454 439 
202 322 646 
203 345 387 
204 335 160 
204* 570 290 
205 116 68 
206 392 199 
207 79 41 
208 385 192 
209 677 359 
210 341 164 XXIX.44 XXIX.55 
21I 22 150 VIILI VII.I 
212 152 807 XXVIII. 16 XXvII.18 
213 ISI 328 LI LI 
214 142 674 
215 259 765 
216 870 938 
217 468 867 XXVIII.2I XXVIII.25 
218 340 163 XXVIII.I9 XXVIII.22 
219 292 662. XXIX.43 XXIX.54 
220 288 409 
221 337 157 XXVIII.I9 XXVIII.22 
222 471 909 
223 434 224 XXVIII.22 XXVIII.28 
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Tourneur- ` 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
224 353 167 
225 333 156 
226 326 149 XXVIII.I$ XXVIII. 17 
227 25 3 
228 451 241 
229 I3 430 VIII. I VIII.I 
230 325 853 
231 344 420 
232 348 731 
233 343 418 VII. 1,02 VILI, 2 

tiene = Pese. 
234 340 631 XXXI.I5 XXXI.16 
235 400 204 
236 334 159 XXVIII.18 XXVIII.21 
237 330 153 XXVIII.17 XXVIII.19 
238 329 152 
239 349 798 VII.2 VII.2 
240 350 860 VII.2 VII.2 
241 36 388 XXVIII.40 XXVIII.47 
242 49 826 XX.I XX.I 
243 19 463 
244 26 3 
245 396 852 XXVIII.59 XXVIII.68 
246 34 6 
247 28 5 
248 30 7 
249 680 362 XXVIII.57 XXVIII.66 
250 722 $08 
251 413 216 II.3 1.3 

VII.3 VII.3 

222 7 P ae Be 
253 368 181 V.5, 6 V.5, 6 
254 372 185 
255 366 179 у.ў у. 
256 364 177 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu БЕР? FP2 
257 336 161 XXVIII.67 XXVIII.77 
258 ISI 805 
259 420 859 

190 
260 ү 567 
261 361 175 
262 351 934 XXVIII.64 XXVIII.73 
263 474 628 XXVIII.49 XXVIII.56 
264 725 530 
265 370 183 v.6, 7 у.б, 7 
266 942 827 XXVIII.59 
267 373 186 V.I V.I 
268 355 169 У.2 У.2 
269 352 166 
270 359 173 Մ.4 Մ.4 
271 172. 82 
272 367 180 у.б у.б 
273 358 172 Մ.Դ Մ.3 
274 2 588 XXXI.6 XXXI.6 
275 100 944 XXVIII.78 
276 9 937 
277 224 424 XXVIII.5I XXVIII.58 
278 225 422 
2779 376 658 
280 727 375 
281 331 154 
282 214 108 XXI.I XXI.I 
283 77$ 295 XXXI.26 XXXI.31 
284 730 378 VI.2 VI.2 
285 472 023 XXVIII.12 ХХУШ.14 
286 731 379 ՄԼ3 VI.3 
287 732 380 VI.4 VI.4 
288 310 395 XVIIL.16 XXVIII.26 
289 459 482 II.16 
290 38 403 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
29I 32 8 
292 57 19 
293 88 49 
294 108 59 XXV.5, 6 XXV.5, 6 
295 112 64 XXXI.25 XXXI.30 
296 107 58 
297 176 86 
298 192 IOI 
299 171 81 
300 899 95 
301 201 760 
302 178 88 XXXLII XXXI.I2 
303 197 610 
304 307 872 
305 87 48 
306 204 814 
307 177 87 
308 62 24 
309 109 61 
310 918 841 
311 200 714 
312 198 694 
313 184 94 
314 917 840 
315 179 89 
316 185 95 
317 170 80 
DIE 69 31 
318 56 18 XXIX.4I XXIX.52 
319 XXIX.4I XXIX.52 
67 29 
265 A y 
321 920 465 
322 193 102 XXIX.7 XXIX.12 
323 167 737 XXIX.14 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EP: EP2 
324 191 100 XXIX.6 XXIX.II 
325 195 583 XXIX.SI 
326 114 66 
327 173 83 XXIX.I XXIX.I 
328 183 93 
329 186 96 
330 63 25 
331 196 591 XXXI.27 XXXI.32 
332 106 56, 57 XXIX.37 XXIX.47 
333 95 699 XXIX.8 XXIX.13 
334 187 97 XXIX.4 XXIX.9 
335 182 92 XXXI.10 XXXLII 
336 181 91 
337 18օ 90 XXIX.2 XXIX.2 
338 yI 17 
339 215 109 XXIILI аав 
339615 212 106 XXIII.2 XXIII.2 
340 231 792 
341 230 789 
342. 209 103 
343 211 105 
344 216 110 
345 377 815 
346 233 809 XXIII.I XXIII.I 
347 391 198 XXIII.6 XXIII.Ó 
348 217 III 
349 219 RES 
350 284 144 XXII ZKI 
351 155 872 XXXI.20 XXXI.22 
352 711 775 XXIX.24 XXIX.34 
353 229 730 XXIX.I9 XXIX.28 
354 64 26 
355 961 818 XXXI.18 XXXI.I9 
356 921 572 
337 943 828 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
358 257 727 XXXI.23 
359 166 723 
360 282 142 
361 299 145 
362 803 $32 
363 304 568 
364 802 568 
365 232 806 IX.2 IX.2 
366 85 46 XXV.9 XXV.9 
367 59 21 
368 937 735 
369 228 700 
370 952 599 
371 754 612 
372 146 70$ XXVIII.35 XXVIII.42 
373 44 590 
374 70 32 XXV.I XXV.I 
375 290 578 (PR 1669: xxix.1) 
376 71 33 
377 255 794 XXIX.16 XXIX.24 
378 289 $76 XXIX.21 
379 105 55 
380 913 598 XXIX.13 XXIX.20 
381 58 20 XXV.3 XXV.3 
382 707 748 XXIX.22 XXIX.31 
383 706 746 XXIX.32 XXIX.42 
384 362 176 XXXI.13 ХХХІ.14 
385 298 931 
386 261 847 XXXI.17 XXXI.18 
387 291 579 
388 89 50 
389 123 76 
390 98 924 
391 294 707 
392 213 107 XXXI.5 XXXI.5 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
393 205 838 XXXI.IQ XXXI.21 
394 293 669 
395 406 287 XXI.2 XXI.2 
396 243 126 
397 218 112 XXIII.3 XXIIL.3 
398 220 114 XXIII.3 XXIII.3 
399 129 435 .— 
400 223 411 XXIIL.§ ххш.$ 
491 96 734 XXXI.25 
402 222 116 
403 210 104 
404 91 470 ххш.$ ХХ. 
405 119 71 XXIV.3 XXIV.3 
406 131 477 
407 137 595 XXIX.II EXIT 
408 134 584 
409 221 11$ XXIII.4 XXIII.4 
410 52 14 
411 227 682, XXIV.6 XXIV.6 
412 253 671 IX.8 IX.8 
413 249 410 XXI.2 XXI.2 
414 127 412 
415 242 125 
416 237 120 XXI.4 XXI.4 
417 161 678 IIL.13 111. 13 
418 119 236 XXIII.7 XXIII.7 
419 18 464 
420 245 128 XXI.4 XXI.4 
an 39 405 
422 306 680 
423 234 117 ххш.8 ххш.8 
424 404 248 ПІ.14 III.I4 
425 300 146 XXI XXI.I 
426 301 398 
427 312 401 XXI.4 XXI.4 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvieg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP» 
428 456 428 
429 IOI 51 
430 399 147 

148 
439" 437 227 

п.ў п.ў 
d 394 աա ES HLI 
432 295 74° 
433 409 212 11.2 11.2 
434 246 129 XXI.I XXI.I 
11.14 III.114 

435 Հեդ E fee BE 
436 65 27 XXV.I3 XXV.I$ 
436" 97 917 
437 125 402 XXI.2 XXI.2 
438 247 400 XXI.3 XXI.3 
439 132 490 
440 609 650 
441 471 130 11.14 11.14 
442 37 394 1.2, 1.2 
443 252 663 
444 436 226 
445 744 323 11.9 11.9 
446 537 275 
447 717 848 
448 145 691 
449 42 467 
450 643 427 11.17 
471 404 207 
452 199 706 XXIX.33 XXIX.43 
453 405 208 
454 122 74 
455 141 647 XXIX.18 XXIX.27 
456 150 799 
457 164 717 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu En: EP2 

458 696 бот XXVIII.48 XXVIII.§ 5 

459 720 539 

4бо 721 540 

461 283 143 

462 305 675 

463 280 140 XXIX.40 XXIX.50 

464 281 141 XX.I XXT 

465 286 407 

466 278 138 

467 190 99 

468 414 217 II.4 II.4 

469 268 133 

470 728 376 VI.I VI.I 

471 755 397 XXVIII.56 XXVIII.65 

472 678 360 XXVIII.55 XXVIII.63 

473 687 369 

474 684 366 XXIX.4 

475 690 372 XXIX.3 XXIX.6 

476 689 371 

477 313 421 їх.$ їх.$ 

478 311 396 їх.4 IX.4 

479 417 668 IX.3 1.3 

480 686 368 

481 675 357 XXVIII.31 

482 676 358 XXIX.3 
Pe 

483 688 370 XXIX.3 XXIX.3 
[сиз 

XXIX.8 

484 692 374 XXVIII.II XXVIII.I3 

485 699 620 XXVIII.64 

486 949 833 XXVIII.2 XXVIII.2 

487 422 875 XXVII.4 XXVII.4 

488 308 939 

489 399 203 HII IILI 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu ЕР! EP2 
490 263 S II 
491 408 211 ILI ILI 
492 418 667 їХ.7 IX.7 
493 410 213 
494 41 448 
49$ 702 673 IX.9 
496 681 363 
497 715 820 XXVIII.46 XXVIII.53 
498 744 533 
499 750 517 
500 694 473 
501 712 804 
502 701 655 
503 бот 373 
504 740 506 
505 749 $19 
506 759 739 
507 708 751 
508 769 903 
$09 279 139 
$10 446 236 
$11 438 228 
512 928 520 
$13 763 563 
514 774 564 
515 697 602 XXVIII.33 XXVIII.40 
516 766 752 
517 393 200 
518 724 514 
519 528 857 
520 762 538 
$21 765 711 XXVIII.4 XXVIII. j 
$22 767 868 
523 433 223 
524 670 352 IIIQ 11.20 


12 
XCVII/9 9 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
$25 285 399 III.20 II.2I 
526 668 350 IIL.16, 17 11.17, 18 
527 383 190 XX.2 XX.2 
528 406 209 XIV.7 
529 669 351 111.18 11.19 
530 757 7бї XXVIII.44 XXVIII.5 I 
531 764 596 
532 260 844 
533 719 925 
534 700 618 
535 693 425 
536 189 98 XXVIII.53 XXVIII.ÓI 
$37 349 667 ш.ї$ ш.1б 
538 674 356 11.21 II.22 
$39 672. 354 XXVIII.54 XXVIII.62 
540 747 551 
541 673 355 II.21 III.22 
542 726 423 
543 381 188 хх.2 XX.2 
544 302 460 XY. X2 
545 505 268 XIII.7 x111.8 
546 бот 416 XX.2 БК? 
547 380 187 
548 602 417 SKA exp 
549 382 189 
550 748 515 
551 407 210 
552 752 616 

gor 
553 739 | 502 
554 742 507 
555 751 518 
556 17 447 
557 315 442 XVIII.7 XVIII.7 
558 316 443 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
559 319 446 хуш.4 XVIII.4 
559" 453 438 
560 432 14 III.I$ 
5 Gobis 16 440 XVIII.9 XVIII.9 
$61 378 864 
562 43 468 XVIIL.8 XVIII. 
563 360 174 XXVIII.7 XXVIII.8 
$64 736 878 XXVIII.23 
565 452 437 XVIII.I9 XVIII.I9 
$66 439 229 XVIII.24 XVIII.24 
567 460 630 
568 464 810 
568 916 
| 938 
6$8 
569 590 310 
570 430 220 
571 518 499 X TOS TI 12 MERX- IO IL, 12 
XII.2 
(first 5 
lines) 
572 513 456 
573 995 249 
574 320 472 
575 321 622 XVIII.10 XVIII.IO 
576 461 642 
577 457 469 
578 233 443 711.2, 17, 18 XVIII.2, 17, 18 
XI.2 XI.2 
579 695 594 
580 262 510 
581 441 231 хуш.$ XVIII. 5 
582 738 537 
583 463 791 
584 734 461 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EP: EP2 
585 449 239 fae eve 
II.7 ir7 

$86 317 444 хуш.б XVIII.6 
587 568 288 
588 469 884 
588" 250 458 
589 419 797 
590 425 480 
591 558 621 
592 398 202 
593 421 866 XXVIII.63 XXVIII.72 
594 416 481 
595 397 201 XVIII.2 XVII.2 
$96 24 II 
$97 401 205 XVII. § XVII.5 
$98 412 215 XVII.4 XVII.4 
599 403 206 XVII.7 XVII.7 
600 598 318 XVII.6 XVII.6 
бот 450 240 XVII.I XVII.I 

ee E 14 
602 31 10 
603 (apocryphal) 
604 379 426 
605 543 281 1.11 11.13 
боб 421 313 11.6 11.6 
607 546 284 X.16, 18, 19 X.16, 18, 19 
608 548 286 отет КАТУ 21 
бод 545 283 
610 554 453 XIX.I, 2 RCI 2 
611 685 367 
612 563 843 
613 278 540 11.8 11.8 
614 539 277 11.9 11.9 
619 429 861 
616 541 279 11.10 1.11 


Brunschvicg Lafuma 


617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
630° 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 


644 
645 
646 
647 
648 


550 
556 
555 
552 
551 
458 
666 
569 
573 
567 
946 
415 
572 
557 
549 
553 
564 
565 
566 
536 
773 
633 
582 
591 
588 
604 
508 
509 
para 4 
para 5 
512 
445 
520 


479 
486 


Tourneur- 
Anzieu 


391 
457 
454 
450 
449 
474 
348 
289 
293 
287 
835 
451 
292 
494 
385 
452 
381 
382 
383 
274 
567 
34օ 
302 
311 
308 
492 
271 
272 


393 
235 
627 
242 
249 


ЕР; 


VIII.I 
VIII.I 


XI.I 


XI.2 
XI.3 
XI.4 


VIII.3, 4 


VIII.2 


XVI.6 
XVI.6, 7 
XVI.6 
XVI.5 
22 
XIII.I, 2 
xen 


11.8 
X.2 
хп.4 
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EP2 


XV.I2 


VIII.I 
VIII.I 


XI.I 


XI.2 
XI.3 
XI.4 


VIII.3, 4 


VIII.2 


XVI.6 
XVI.6, 7 
XVI.6 
XVI.5 
X.22 
XIILI, 2 
X.I 
хп.ў 
XXVIII.9 
11.8 

Noo 
XII.6 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu 7872 EP2 
649 488 251 
650 411 214 XII.I XILI 
651 521 629 
652 665 347 
653 482 2.45 
654 535 557 
655 542 280 
656 523 640 
657 480 243 
658 534 513 
659 517 497 XIIL.3 
ббо 395 666 
661 533 509 
662 490 253 5.7 х.7 
663 $26 66$ 
664 525 664 
665 532 891 XXVIII.5O XXVIII.57 
666 $27 845 XXVIII.42 XXVIII.49 
667 484 247 
668 745 534 
669 522 635 
670 504 267 ee 5, 6, 8 E $, 6, 8 
XIILI5, 16 XIII.16, 17 
671 531 881 XXVIII.ÓI XXVIII.70 
672 683 365 XXVIIL IO ХХҮШ.І2 
673 Ha 870 X.15 Х.15 
674 481 244 
675 519 499 X.12, 14 X.12,-I4 
M e 
676 $14 475 X.20 X.20 
677 499 262 
678 494 257 XIII.4, 5, 6 XIII.5, 6, 7 
679 487 250 
680 501 264 XIILI8 XIII.I9 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu Р? EP2 
681 483 246 
682 $16 487 
683 502 265 XII1.8 XIII.9 
684 491 254 XIII.II XIII.I2 
685 493 256 XIII.2, 3 XIII.2, 4 
686 497 260 
687 $06 269 XIII.14 XIILI$ 
688 515 476 
689 547 285 
690 538 276 XXVIII.39 XXVIII.46 
691 $10 273 XVII.3 XVII.3 
692 503 266 XIII.17, 18 XIII.I8, 19 
693 389 196 VIIL.I VIII.I 

| 11.12. 
694 617 324 VII.2 VII.2 
695 634 341 
696 356 170 
697 589 309 
698 660 504 
699 596 316 
700 606 498 
701 594 314 XVI.IO XVI.IO 
702 574 294 
703 571 291 X.23 X.23 
704 654 639 
705 447 237 
706 626 334 XV.I XV.I 
707 640 386 
708 624 221 XV.3 XV.3 
709 627 333 XV.4 КУ 
710 623 330 XV.2 XV.2 
711 646 485 
712 659 863 XV.I2 XV.13 
713 664 489 
713" 644 459 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu ЕР: EP2 
714 603 492 
715 652 495 
716 625 pas 
717 643 455 
718 639 346 
719 5000 263 
720 631 338 XV.13 XV.14 
721 651 491 
722 662 486 
723 632. 339 XV.I4 XV.15 
724 629 336 ху.ў XV.5 
725 621 328 
726 661 484 

XV.9 XV.9 
757 Sa т pun ud 
727 636 343 
728 492 255 XIII.I2, 13 XIII.I3, 14 
729 637 344 ху.б ху.б 
730 615 x xv.6, 7 XV.6, 7 

329bis 

731 657 | 483 
732 619 326 
733 616 322 XV.6 XV.6 
734 620 327 XV.6 XV.6 
735 638 345 ху.б ху.б 
736 656 661 XV.II XV.II 
737 466 837 XIV.IO XIV.13 
738 630 337 
739 645 462 XIv.8 XIV.II 
740 600 389 XIV.7 XIV.IO 
741 467 855 
742 $76 296 XIV.6 XIV.9 
743 581 301 
744 930 606 XXVII.43 XXVIII.50 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu ЕР: EP2 
745 507 270 X.9 X.9 
746 498 261 X.4 pi 
747 424 219 

, 682 364 
da Bes os 
748 622 329 X.6 х.б 
749 641 392 XV.I2 
750 559 644 XVI.8 XVI.8 
751 435 225 XVIII.13 XVIII.13 
752 592 312 
753 628 335 XVIIL.15 XVIIL I$ 
754 941 782. 
755 595 315 
756 635 342 
757 495 258 Ճ.13 X.13 

259 

758 489 252 XVIII. 14 XVIII.14 
759 613 100 
760 655 645 XI.9 XI.9 
761 663 488 ху.8 XV.8 
762 496 E X.13 X.13 
763 583 303 
764 534 304 XIV.6 
765 448 238 XIII.IO XIII.II 
766 $60 660 XV.IO XV.IO 
767 671 353 
768 608 624 KIZ 211.3, 4 
769 318 445 XIV.8 
770 618 325 XV.7 XV.7 
771 442 232 XVIII.12 XVIII.I2 
772) 578 298 XV.5 XV.5 
773 614 320 
774 423 218 XIV.9 XIV.12 
775 929 625 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EPi EP2 
776 945 830 
777 951 836 
778 653 600 
779 698 604 
780 426 605 
781 770 936 

771 

772 
782 529 862 
783 642 433 XV.7 X0 
784 607 603 XXVIII.34 XXVIII.41 
785 741 505 
786 577 297 ХІУ.2 ХІУ.2 
787 611 796 
788 61օ 768 ` 
789 432 222 XVIII.22 XVIII.22 
790 746 536 
791 739 503 
792 605 496 XIV.3 XIV.3 
793 585 305 XIV.I XIV.I 
794 STI 390 
795 444 234 XVIII.II XVIILII 
796 440 230 XVIII.21 XVIII.21 
797 586 306 XIV.4 XIV.4 
798 428 856 XVI.3 XVI.3 
799 580 300 
800 593 313 хгу.$ XIV.5 
801 587 307 XVI.I XVI.I 
802 $99 319 XVI.I, 2 XVL.I, 2 
803 873 874 XXVII.2, 3 XXVII.2, 3 
804 904 918 
805 470 902 
806 884 890 
807 893 902 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
808 883 888 ү EU 

XXVII.5 XXVII.5 
809 579 299 
810 872 874 
811 369 182 
812 354 168 
813 897 903 
814 894 902 
815 473 623 
816 431 221 
817 477 785 XXVII.16 XXVII.16 
818 478 786 
819 890 899 
820 898 903 
821 882 892 XXVII.7 XXVII.7 
822 906 919 
823 876 880 XXVII.3 XXVII.3 
824 895 903 
825 729 377 
826 874 876 XXVIII, 12 Թալ, 125 

13, 17 13» 17 

827 877 882 XXVII.8 XXVII.8 
828 889 898 ххуп.8 ххуп.8 
829 879 883 ххуп.б, 9 XXVII.6, 9 
830 476 767 
831 901 907 
832 798 902 
833 475 697 XXXI.9 XXXI.10 
834 888 897 
835 886 894 XXVII.3 XXVII. 
856 880 885 ххуп.8 ххуп.8 
837 881 886 
838 365 178 XVI.4 XVI.4 
839 887 896 
840 891 900 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu EPI EP 
841 907 928 XXVII.8 XXVII.8 
842 885 893 
843 878 877 XXVILI, 55 7,0 XXVII s. 7; 

8, 10 8, 10 

844 295 921 

922 
844" 867 903 
845 896 903 
846 900 905 
847 735 823 
848 733 436 XVIII.23 XVIII.23 
849 820 904 
850 902. 908 XXVII.I4 
851 908 930 
852 892 901 XXVILI4, I7.  XXVILI4, 17 
853 816 582 
854 (apocryphal) 
855 875 879 
856 743 652 
857 808 324 II.IO 
858 562 822 XXVIII.47 XXVIII.54 
859 561 794 XXVIII.45 XXVIII.52 
860 822 911 
861 857 887 
862 462 784 XXVIII.3 XXVIII.4 
863 455 441 XXVIII.3 
864 865 790 
865 947 831 
866 864 802 
867 $44 282 
868 833 648 XXVIII.37 XXVIII.44 
869 845 575 
870 853 755 
871 848 656 
872 847 623 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvicg Lafuma  Anzieu EP: EP2 
873 850 726 
874 846 623 
87$ 854 доз 
876 852 777 
877 851 757 
878 175 85 
879 115 67 
880 793 574 
881 856 903 
882, 818 546 
883 796 902 
884 797 907 
884" 785 776 
887 933 654 
886 809 619 XXVIII.75 
887 828 926 
888 842 559 
889 838 558 
890 855 903 
891 839 555 
892 78օ 529 
893 815 889 
894 831 728 
895 813 857 XXVIII.60 XXVIII.69 
896 849 771 
897 788 535 
898 859 756 
899 465 821 
900 485 248 
901 768 869 
902 778 523 
902015 777 522 
903 865 816 XXVIII.58 XXVIII.67 
904 801 778 
995 836 653 
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Tourneur- 
Brunschvieg Lafuma Anzieu EP: EP2 
906 705 742 XXVIII.41 XXVIII.48 
907 832 651 
908 843 649 XXVIII.23 XXVIII.29 
909 844 560 
ото 786 692 
911 704 708 
912 710 769 
913 784 702 
914 679 361 
915 783 741 
916 868 932. 
917 861 770 
918 800 941 
918015 794 943 
918гег 781 942 
919 869 554 
920 830 552 
921 803 532 

772 
922 792 E 
923 709 762 
924 811 935 
925 779 521 
926 791 524 
927 810 929 
928 787 525 
929 817 541 
939 834 556 
931 862 781 
932 805 715 
933 829 927 
934 795 749 
935 837 542 
936 824 912 
937 804 725 
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Tourneur- 

Brunschvicg Lafuma Anzieu ED EP2 
938 789 599 
939 807 793 
940 840 561 
941 806 531 
942 819 543 
943 948 832 
944 860 763 
945 979 548 
946 821 910 
946015 825 547 
947 371 184 
948 776 544 
949 835 553 
950 827 550 
951 826 549 
972 841 545 
953 782 562 
954 858 753 
955 55 17 
956 779 527 
957 808 528 
958 812 526 
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LIST OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PENSEES 


This list of the pensées containing Pascal’s social criticism and political 
views allows the reader to see at a glance which thoughts were 


Br. 


89 
92 
93 
176 
291 
292 
293 
294 


295 
296 
294 
298 


222 


300 
301 
302 
393 
304 


307 
306 
307 
308 
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La. 


194 
240 
241 
203 
82 
57 
88 
108 


112, 
107 
176 
192 


171 


899 
201 
178 
197 
207 


87 
204 
177 
62. 


Т.-А. 


419 
123 
12.4 
800 
8 
19 
49 
59 


64 
58 
86 
101 


81 


903 
760 
88 

610 
872 


48 
814 
87 
24 


omitted by Port-Royal. 


(La coutume est notre nature) 
(Qu'est-ce que nos principes) 
(Les péres craignent) 
(Cromwell allait ravager) 
(Dans la lettre De injustice) 
(Il demeure au-delà de l'eau) 
(Pourquoi me tuez-vous ?) 
(Ils confessent que la justice) 


(Mien, tien) 

(Quand il est question de juger) 

(Feri juris) 

(П est juste que ce qui est juste 
soit suivi) 

(Ne pouvant faire qu'il soit forcé 
d'obéir à la justice) 

(Quand le fort armé) 

(Pourquoi suit-on la pluralité) 

(C'est l'effet de la force) 

(La force est la reine du monde) 

(Les cordes qui attachent le re- 
spect) 

(Les Suisses s'offensent) 

(Comme les duchés et royautés) 

(Le chancelier est grave) 

(La coutume de voir les rois ac- 
compagnés des grands) 


EP: EP2 
XXV.15 XXV.17 
XXV.Ij XXV.17 
XXIV.I4 — XXIV.I4 
XXV.5,6  XXV.5, 6 
(middle omitted) 
XXXI.25 XXXI.30 
XXXLII XXXI.I2 


Br. 


399 
310 
311 
312 
313 
315 
316 
317 


318 
319 


320 


321 
B22 


323 
324 


325 
326 
327 
328 
339 
331 
332 


333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
878 
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La. 


109 
918 
200 


184 
179 


170 


XCVII/10 


Т.-А. 


61 
841 
714 
694 
94 
89 
95 
8օ 


18 


29 
29015 


465 
102 


737 
100 


583 
66 
83 
93 

25 
591 
56-57 


699 
97 
92 
91 
90 
85 


EP: EP2 

(Comme la mode fait l'agrément) 
(Roi et tyran) 
(L'empire fondé sur l'opinion) 
(La justice est ce qui est établi) 
(Opinions du peuple saines) 
(Raison des effets. —) 
(Opinions du peuple saines. —) 
(Le respect est: 'Incommodez- 

vous’) 
(П a quatre laquais) SAIKAT XXIX. 62 
(Que l'on a bien fait de dis- 

tinguer) XXIX.41  XXIX.52 
(Les choses du monde les plus 

déraisonnables) 
(Les enfants étonnés) 
(Que la noblesse est un grand 

avantage) XXIX.7 XXIX.12 
(Qu'est-ce que le moi?) ХХІХ.14 
(Le peuple a les opinions trés XXIX.6 ХХїХ.її 

saines) (parts omitted) 
(Montaigne a tort) XXIX.5I 
(Injustice) 
(Le monde juge bien des choses) XxXIX.I xxix.1 
(Raison des effets) 
(La puissance des rois) 
(On ne s'imagine Platon) SSK 2 I XXXI.32 
(Tyrannie) XXI ՏՅԱ 47 

(parts omitted) 
(N'avez-vous jamais vu des gens) xx1x.8 XXIX.15 
(Raison des effets) XXIX IO 
(Raison des effets) SOLITOS X SOLDI 
(Raison des effets) 
(Raison des effets. — Gradation) xxix.2 — xxix.2 
(Summum jus, summa injuria) 
145 
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The Role of ‘le monstre’ 
in Diderot’s thought 


by 
Emita B. Hill 


PREFACE 


Unless quickly defined and delimited, the word ‘monster’ conjures 
up disturbing images in the mind of the modern reader—circus 
freaks, tragic victims of radioactivity in Japan, infants deformed 
by thalidomide, and, more recently, multiple births as a result 
of new pills. Nor would such associations be inappropriate in 
reference to one aspect of Diderot’s preoccupation with monsters. 
We know that Diderot read voluminously in medical journals 
and records. He carefully noted any tales of freakish births, and 
inquired into the causes responsible for their deformation. But 
Diderot’s concern with monsters was not limited to the domain 
of pathology. Diderot’s principal concern—and the object of our 
study—is better subsumed under the heading of theodicy, the 
age-old problem of the existence of evil in god’s universe and also 
in the universe of the materialists. Therefore, when we speak of 
the physical monster, he represents the physical manifestation of 
evil in the natural universe. The moral monster is also designated 
by Diderot as ‘le méchant’, the evil man, inasmuch as good and 
evil are defined by Diderot exclusively in terms of the behaviour 
of one human creature to another. ‘Le méchant’ is monstrous 
because his behaviour contradicts his being; his inhuman 
behaviour belies his humanity, his identity as a man. 

In the domain of aesthetics, ‘monster’ and ‘monstrous’ signify 
the representation of moral and physical evil, of ugly and de- 
formed creatures and objects and of harsh and inhumane acts. 
Diderot challenged the traditional notions of beauty and decorum, 
recommending the depiction of irregular and even unpleasant 
objects, such as the dead skate of Chardin. Similarly, he en- 
couraged artists to portray scenes of suffering and violence. Yet, 
while admitting intellectually the existence and the justification 
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de facto of physical and moral monsters—in other terms, of 
physical and moral evil—Diderot continued to reject or suppress 
this admission emotionally. There was a permanent and irrecon- 
cilable cleavage between his objective statement of the material- 
ist’s view of his universe and his subjective loyalty to what 
Voltaire called the party of humanity. Diderot himself was the 
first to analyse this inner cleavage in his famous letter à propos 
of comets. 

Only in his aesthetics can Diderot seemingly overcome this 
division and unreservedly accept all of reality. He goes further 
and openly admires the dynamism and aesthetic power of evil. 
But Diderot’s statements in the context of aesthetics are mislead- 
ing if we deduce from them that he felt a genuine admiration for 
criminals or a sympathy with evil-doers. Diderot never forgot— 
as his critics sometimes do—that art and sculpture, however 
realistic, were distinct from real life, mere representations without 
material consequence for human beings. Diderot could safely 
allow and even advocate the portrayal of evil in art, while at the 
same time he challenged its validity and necessity in the physical 
universe and in the nature of man. For Diderot, evil in nature 
was monstrous, unjustified, and emotionally unjustifiable. 


My debts are many. Paul Bénichou and Robert Mauzi read 
the manuscript in an earlier form as a Harvard thesis. Without 
the inspired teaching and the personal example of Herbert Dieck- 
mann, I should never have undertaken to write on Diderot nor 
appreciated what it was to be a 'diderotiste'. Portions of chapters 
ш and v have appeared previously in Diderot studies. І am 
grateful to Otis Fellows and Diana Guiragossian for permitting 
me to utilize them here. Miss Elizabeth Sheets typed the manu- 
script. Herbert H. Lehman college supported the preparation of 
the book with a George Shuster Fund research grant. My 
husband's encouragement and his editorial skill have been 
essential to the completion of this study. Its faults are mine alone; 
for its merits, I thank these persons whom I have named. 
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for J. R. К., 


‘a verray, parfit, gentil knight’. 


in memoriam 
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PART I. PHYSICAL MONSTERS IN NATURE 
1. The problem of the presence of monsters in nature 


The physical monster occupies an important position in the 
history of ideas in the eighteenth century. Monsters were properly 
the concern of biologists, trying to explain the origins of living 
organisms and their reproduction. But the theme of monsters— 
and monstrosity—crosses all boundaries, preoccupying not only 
scientists, but theologians, philosophers, moralists, and even 
aestheticians. 

Like Proteus, the monster changes forms, assuming a different 
pose against a different background, within a different context. 
But everywhere and in every form the presence of the monster 
raises the same questions and provokes the same anxieties. The 
men who wrote on monsters were trying to account for their 
presence, to rationalize their monstrosity; some tried to deny 
their very existence in order to evade the implications of their 
existence. They were embodiments of disorder and signs of the 
imperfection and ephemerality of the universe. The biological 
monster challenged men’s assumptions of order and stability in the 
physical universe; the moral ‘monster’ denied the existence of a 
norm for human nature and the possibility of a system of morality 
valid for all men. 

Monsters—whether physical or moral—represented one facet 
of a larger concern—the problem of evil in the universe, which 
had long tormented Christians, trying to worship a just and 
merciful god in the midst of suffering and injustice. But if 
monsters troubled Christian writers, they also troubled deists; 
they were equally intractable for the Newtonians who tried to 
enthrone a mathematically demonstrable order in the physical 
universe in place of the divine order of Revelation. Materialism 
alone was able to rationalize the existence of monsters, to accept 
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monsters as ‘natural’; but materialism redefined ‘natural’ in such 
a way that it effectively surrendered the very norms men sought 
to defend against the threat of monsters. 

Man tries instinctively as a rational being to find evidence of 
order and rationality in his environment. Although order is 
traditionally a religious concept, as nature’s order is interpreted 
as the manifestation of divine will and divine laws, the desire for 
order is inherent in human nature. It was Diderot who pointed 
out to Voltaire that atheists are no more able than Christians to 
countenance disorder; they merely substitute a deterministic 
order for the order established by god. ‘Je me suis aperçu que les 
charmes de l'ordre les captivoient malgré qu'ils en eussent . . . ils 
disent que tout est nécessité'!. 

So long as man was willing to subordinate his reason to faith 
in an incomprehensible god—and in the absence of scientific 
knowledge the only alternative to this was to regard the entire 
universe as a product of chance—he could assume a cause for 
every effect, even for the monsters. Thus, monsters, although 
unpleasant and frightening, are readily explained in a prescientific 
climate of opinion. Differing from natural creatures, they are 
regarded simply as the product of supernatural forces. 

Some early societies even deified them; the grotesque dis- 
tortions of the human body in the statues of their gods have been 
identified in some instances as recognized monstrosities’. In 
seventeenth-century French un monstre retains this connotation: 
‘être anormal, qui surprend, intrigue; particulièrement Divinité 
paienne’*. Monstrous births were long attributed to sorcery— 
the products of intercourse with demons or unnatural copulation 
between humans and animals. The mother of an abnormal infant 


1 Lettre sur les aveugles, édition Phtah is modelled on a specific 
critique par Robert Niklaus (Geneva monstrosity. 
1951), ք.91: hereafter cited as L. A. з J. Dubois-R. Lagune, Diction- 
2 Martin, pp.17-22. Full titles are naire de la langue française classique 
given in the select bibliography. (Paris 1960). 
According to Martin, the Egyptian god 
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might be tortured until she confessed to witchcraft or to know- 
ledge of the devil, then burned alive. If the authorities had any 
doubts as to the possibility of a human actually having intercourse 
with demons or with beasts, they dared not voice them. In an 
age of superstition, the cost of incredulity could be the stake. In 
ancient Greece, Aristotle could dismiss the possibility of cross- 
breeding between man and beast on scientific and rational 
grounds: they had different periods of gestation. The issue was 
settled by the observation of natural phenomena‘. And again, in 
the eighteenth century, Diderot appealed to nature to put an end 
to the crimes committed in the name of religion: ‘la nature seule, 
connue par l'expérience . . . fournira les moyens de combattre 
les Minotaures, les fantómes et les monstres qui depuis tant de 
siècles exigent un tribut cruel des mortels effrayés’ (А.-Т. 17.108). 

The philosophers in the first half of the eighteenth century 
prided themselves on their enlightenment, on their liberation 
from the absolutes of religious beliefs. But when they rejected 
the explanations of revelation as unreasonable, they were seeking 
other means to dispel the same uncertainties. They scoffed at 
divine arbitration in the universe, but supplanted it with laws of 
physics that were fully as absolute and dogmatic as the religious 
absolutes they displaced’. Diderot in 1746 acclaims Newtonian 
physics in his Pensées philosophiques, declaring its superiority 
to Cartesian metaphysics as a basis for faith in the order- 
liness of the universe. ‘Graces aux travaux de ces grands 
Hommes, le monde n'est plus un Dieu: c'est une machine qui 
a ses roues, ses cordes, ses poulies, ses ressorts et ses poids”. 


4 Aristotle, Of the generation of 
animals, trans. A. L. Peck (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1954), book 17. 

5 Fontenelle observed in his His- 
toire de l’Académie des sciences in 
1703 that ‘les Philosophes sont trés 
persuadés que la Nature . . . suit 
toujours inviolablement les mémes 


Règles’. Cf. Ehrard, p.63: ‘Dès lors 


les lois qui régissent la nature ne sont 
plus des impératifs théologiques mais 
des formules mathématiques’. 

6 Pensées philosophiques, p.13. Cf. 
Ehrard, p.738, on this Pensée: ‘on 
voit nettement ici comment le Maître 
souverain de l’univers newtonien tend 
à redevenir simplement le Dieu- 
horloger du mécanisme français’. 
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This faith in natural laws that were experimentally verifiable was 
designed to free men from the ‘myth’ of an arbitrary and all- 
powerful god. 

Yet, as Robert Mauzi points out, this new interpretation of 
nature was another myth, fully as ‘tyrannical’ as the old one. 
Monsters alone escaped its control. Mauzi (p.26) suggests that 
this was ultimately a positive factor. The freedom of monsters, 
their nonconformity, revealed the possibility of ‘un univers ot 
tout devient possible’. But this was—and remains—a frightening 
perspective. Lucretius had depicted a universe originating in 
chaos, a universe without controls and without intention or 
design. The Lettre sur les aveugles, in which Diderot’s blind man 
evokes that same vision of the universe, is his most pessimistic 
work, for it vitiates all human hopes, all values, all sense of pur- 
pose or continuity. The aim of the philosophers who admired 
Newton’s laws was not a universe without limits; they sought on 
the contrary to determine its limits, to accumulate a core of 
knowledge about the operations of nature from which to predict 
more surely its behaviour. They did not wish to discredit natural 
laws; rather their knowledge was to enable them to recognize 
the laws in nature and establish their sway with the precision and 
regularity of mathematics. If nature was not predictable, if the 
state of its creatures was not fixed and ascertainable, then science 
was a futile and meaningless endeavour. Diderot wrote in De 
l'interprétation de la nature: ‘Si l'état des êtres est dans une vicis- 
situde perpétuelle . . . il n’y a point de philosophie. Toute notre 
science devient aussi transitoire que les mots”. 

The influence of a Newtonian interpretation of the natural 
universe necessarily altered men’s reactions to the occurrence of 
physical monstrosities. An autonomous nature might err in 
carrying out god’s intentions for his universe; she might produce 
freaks accidentally. A nature ruled by god-given laws might pro- 
duce only what was reasonable and predictable under those laws. 


7 Œuvres philosophiques, pp.240-241. 
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The mistake was in demanding of biological processes the same 
accuracy and regularity that obtained in physics, to demand of 
living organisms the same regularity that was observed by the 
planets in their orbits. Jacques Roger makes this change both 
explicit and dramatic. ‘La science traditionnelle laissait une 
grande liberté a la nature, surtout a la nature vivante. Les erreurs 
ou les échecs de la faculté formatrice, les hasards de la génération 
spontanée, les caprices de l’imagination maternelle, l’influence du 
climat ou de la nourriture pouvaient intervenir à chaque instant 
pour troubler l’ordre normal des choses. La science nouvelle ne 
saurait tolérer ces fantaisies, et chasse de la nature tous les éléments 
de trouble et d’irrégularité. C’est d’ailleurs la nature même, en 
tant que puissance autonome, qui а disparu”. By ‘traditional 
science” Roger means of course the semi-superstitious attitude 
toward nature which prevailed throughout the middle ages and 
into the seventeenth century, pre-Cartesian and in fact pre- 
scientific in modern terminology. By ‘new science’ he means the 
change which took place with the introduction of first Cartesian 
and then Newtonian physics. Descartes, however, while mechaniz- 
ing natural operations, explicitly absolved god and nature of any 
direct responsibility in the formation of irregular or monstrous 
creatures. Newton, by insisting that the creator was active in 
governing his universe, placed the responsibility ultimately 
with god. 

If celestial bodies, then, were observed to follow set patterns, 
how much the more must lesser creatures. Nature was like a 
smoothly running machine; god, the great mechanic and crafts- 
man. Nothing was left to chance; error was impossible. Faith in 
god, as Diderot had pointed out, was sustained by the demonstra- 
tion of uniformity in nature whereas formerly it had been the 
only guarantee that nature indeed was uniform and not chaotic. 


в Roger, рр.211-212; Roger’s book е process of reproduction. Ї am 
provides a thorough and illuminating indebted to his book for the citations 
analysis of the different theories, both from the Lémery-Winslow dispute 
scientific and prescientific, to explain over monstrous embryos. 
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Carl Becker (p.21) analysed the precariousness and eventual 
irrelevance of this faith. "The laws of nature and nature's God 
appeared henceforth to be one and the same thing, and since 
every part of God’s handiwork could all in good time be reason- 
ably demonstrated, the intelligent man could very well do witha 
minimum of faith—except, of course (the exception was tremen- 
dous but scarcely noticed at the time), faith in the uniform be- 
haviour of nature and in the capacity of reason to discover its 
modus operandi. 

How then was one to account for monsters in this smooth- 
running universe, wholly passive, wholly obedient to mechanical 
laws, eternally regulated by god? The existence of monsters still 
threatened to undermine the concept of an orderly universe. 
Neither a personal god nor impersonal ‘watchmaker’, nor a 
nature regulated by universal physical laws could have produced 
the child with two heads or twelve toes. Such freaks had no 
apparent cause for their existence. Men turned to consider them 
unwilingly and with a sense of panic. Unless they could be 
accounted for, their presence made reasonable and acceptable, 
reason and order might prove to be only chimeras and the uni- 
verse an accident. Diderot's blind man was quick to see the 
danger, inasmuch as he was himself a monster, a ‘faulty product’ 
of the smooth-running machine. ‘Look at me!’ he insisted, and 
defied the minister to praise the order and uniformity of nature. 
Nature’s uniformity and the fact of monsters were irreconcilable, 
but the nature of faith is to ignore contradictions that defy logic 
or common sense. Yet the proliferation of theories to justify the 
existence of monsters is an indication of the extent to which they 
were felt to endanger man’s faith in the rationality of nature and 
the efficacy of his own reason. 

Perhaps, as Malebranche? suggested, monsters had been mis- 
interpreted. Perhaps they were not imperfect products, but 


9 Recherche de la vérité, ԱԿԱ: 
cit. Ehrard, p.614. 
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a different kind of product obeying different laws. Or perhaps— 
the traditional rationalization for the presence of evil and pain 
in god’s universe—the imperfection of the parts was necessary 
for the fullness and perfection of the whole. As Lovejoy (p.183) 
tells us, ‘it was in the eighteenth century that the conception 
of the universe as a Chain of Being, and the principles which 
underlay this conception—plenitude, continuity, gradation— 
attained their widest diffusion and acceptance’. The inevitable 
corollary was the existence of creatures with every degree of im- 
perfection lest there appear at any point in the universe a gap 
between the highest and the lowest creature. ‘Nature abhors a 
vacuum’, and ‘Nature makes no leaps’, are both axiomatic with 
eighteenth-century writers in science and in philosophy. 

Monsters are necessary; their absence would leave a gap in 
creation. Rather than quibble with their imperfections we should 
admit our own ignorance and inability to judge of the perfection 
of the universe as a whole. ‘Nous sommes bien éloignés d’étre a 
portée d’entrevoir quelles perfections convenoient а chacun des 
êtres qui entrent dans la composition de l'univers, et quels rap- 
ports ils devoient avoir entr'eux. . . . Chaque estre n'est се qu'il 
est, que parce qu'il est une partie nécessaire à la perfection de 
l'ouvrage total", 

This argument, which Lovejoy refers to as the ‘principle of 
plentitude'—the notion that all things that may exist, must 
exist, that god is obliged to fulfil all potentialities—is indefeasible 
for the eighteenth-century deist or rationalist, unless paired with 
the belief that everything that exists is good. The argument col- 
lapses when he tries to attribute the existence of evil, or of mon- 
strous creatures, not to blind necessity, but to a wise creator or to 
a uniformly good nature. Optimism is unwarranted and irrespon- 
sible. Pope may declare that ‘whatever is, is right’, but Voltaire 
retorts: ‘Vous criez “tout est bien" d’une voix lamentable”. 


10 Réaumur, Mémoires pour servir 11 Pope, Ёззау on man; Voltaire, 


à l’histoire des insectes, v.xli-xliii; Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne. 
cit. Roger, p.203. 
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But men were unwilling to forego their newly strengthened 
faith in the rationality and uniformity of natural processes. 
Whether Newton’s laws relieved them from the necessity of 
relying on god’s beneficence, or whether these laws served to 
reassure them that god was indeed beneficent, they were not 
ready to accept the twentieth-century commonplace of nature’s 
indifference, to admit the simultaneous existence of regularity and 
irregularity in nature. When they ‘rationalized’ the existence of 
monsters, therefore, defending the good reasons of a god, or of 
nature, to produce these creatures, they were defending their 
universe as a fit habitation for themselves, attributing to its 
creator the uniquely human qualities of reason and moral judg- 
ment. Monsters might be ‘necessary’ from the brute fact of their 
existence, but it was not possible to argue their moral necessity. 

In an enlightened age, when men no longer believed in demons, 
when it was not possible to explain the faulty products of nature 
as the work of the devil, men attributed them to secondary 
causes. If all things are assumed to be originally good, all creatures 
perfect, their imperfections must result from accidents subsequent 
to their formation. (This will, incidentally, serve also to explain 
the existence of moral evil, men having been born good, and 
subsequently corrupted.) But the problem of the secondary and 
accidental deformation of normal creatures was crucial to the ex- 
planation of the origins and the continuing reproduction of all 
living creatures. Here again monsters were instrumental in up- 
setting theories that were for centuries articles of belief, however 
preposterous they seem to us. The difficulty came when men 
tried to replace these with theories that were in accord with 
verifiable facts. Even as they had disrupted the conjectural, 
theologically oriented systems, monsters stubbornly refused to 
accommodate themselves to any regular or mechanical system. 

The predominant theory to explain the reproduction of living 
organisms was a combination of two separate assumptions: first, 
that the first creatures of god’s original creation must have con- 
tained within themselves the seed of all future generations; 
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Adam literally fathered all men. This ‘preexistence’ assumed, 
first, that only god could create life and, second, that he did not 
intervene continually and trivially in the composition of each new 
being. This assumption raised as many problems for theologians 
as it solved, specifically with regard to the production of souls: 
were they also created in the beginning? If not, did not god still 
intervene when he joined a soul to each new human at his con- 
ception? The complications and permutations were endless, but 
fortunately they did not concern the biologist inquiring strictly 
into the physical phenomenon of birth. Preexisting seeds solved 
the problem of reproduction by eliminating it. The production of 
living creatures was accomplished for ever by an infinite series of 
miracles starting with the original creation. The discovery by 
Régnier de Graaf in 1672 of female ova and the discovery by 
Nicholas Hartsoeker in 1677 of male sperm only served to bolster 
the ‘seed’ theory. The interaction of the two was not understood 
although it was agreed that both were necessary. The second 
assumption was ‘preformation’ of the seed. The microscopic 
sperm (for the ‘homunculists’, as Diderot called them), or the 
eggs (for the ‘ovistes’), represented not only the seed of the em- 
bryo but the completely preformed creature. Development of 
the embryo meant a process of simple enlargement from micro- 
scopic to normal size. Generations of human beings were en- 
visioned encased one within the other like a series of Chinese 
boxes, each man or woman perfectly formed in miniature, await- 
ing his or her turn to grow, to enjoy life, and to free his suc- 
cessor. Diderot ridiculed this scheme in the Entretiens entre 
Diderot et d’ Alembert, an indication that it was still prevalent as 
late as 1769. ‘Cela est . . contre la raison qui nous apprend que la 
divisibilité de la matiére a un terme dans l'entendement, et qui 
répugne à concevoir un éléphant tout formé dans un atome, et dans 
cet atome un autre éléphant tout formé, et ainsi de suite à l'infini. 


12 Ze Rêve de d'Alembert, p.9; 


hereafter referred to as Rêve. 
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As a corollary, preformation implied that species were real 
and eternal categories; god had determined the form of all 
creatures once and for all. No less a person than Voltaire pro- 
claimed positively that the notion of species was absolute and 
invariable. ‘Rien de tout ce qui végéte et ce qui est animé n’a 
changé; toutes les espéces sont demeurées invariablement les 
mémes'?, Voltaire however admitted his ignorance of the entire 
question of reproduction and dismissed the matter as insoluble. 
‘Je dirai comment s'opére la génération quand on m'aura en- 
seigné comment Dieu s'y est pris pour la création. . . . Je vous 
réponds qu'il m'est aussi impossible de voir clairement com- 
ment un étre vient d'un autre étre que de comprendre comment il 
est arrivé du néant'4, 

If the categories were rigid and unchanged since the beginning, 
any variations, any deviations from the norm could only derive 
from secondary causes, subsequent to the creature's formation, 
but prior to its birth. 

Monsters were found, however, that could not be attributed 
to any accident, whose deformity precluded the explanation by 
secondary causes. Two doctors, arguing before the Académie 
de médecine, both partisans of preformation, tried to resolve the 
issues raised by such monsters. The issue at stake was not medical 
but theological. If monsters could not be explained as accidental, 
if the only possible conclusion was that they were deformed 
initially, their deformity was an indictment of their maker. The 
choice once again was between god's beneficence and his omni- 
potence. The monster, like the lasting problem of evil, implied 
logically that god either had intended evil or was powerless to 
prevent it. 

Lémery protested before the academicians that monsters must 
result from accidents suffered by the embryo in the womb; 
a benevolent god would not have created tragically deformed 


18 Dissertation sur les changements М ‘Génération’, Dictionnaire philo- 
arrivés dans notre globe (M.xxiii.228). sophique. 
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creatures when he could create perfect ones. He dwelt upon the 
inconvenience and the irrationality of these creatures that he 
saw as an anatomist in order to emphasize the absurdity, the 
blasphemy implied in holding god responsible for their mon- 
strosity. “Quand on considére, par exemple, ce qu’on trouve 
toûjours plus ou moins dans les Monstres . . ., le désordre, la 
confusion, le dérangement, la dépravation et l’abolition de dif- 
férentes fonctions, certains assemblages ridicules de parties qui 
n'étoient point faites pour se trouver ensemble, et qui ne tardent 
guère à faire sentir avec évidence les inconvénients fâcheux de 
cette union bizare et extravagante; en un mot, une infinité de 
singularités d’autant plus insensées qu’elles attaquent formelle- 
ment ou la vie, ou la santé, ou les usages des différentes parties . . .; 
dira-t-on que c’est un dessein qui a donné lieu à de pareils ouvrages? 
Mais si c’en est un, on peut le regarder comme très mauvais, 
puisque ses productions sont si folles, si défectueuses’#. 
Winslow argued in reply that some monstrosities could not 
be secondarily caused, however convenient that might be theo- 
logically; they must have originated in that form. But he defends 
himself against the charge of irreligion with a statement of god’s 
omnipotence and the inevitable Popian conclusion that *whatever 
is, is right’, a fiat tantamount to a confession of genuine ignorance. 
Man's reason must abdicate when confronted with the paradox 
of irrational products attributable to a rational god, of irregular 
creatures within a regularized universe. It would be an abrogation 
of god's authority, claimed Winslow, to assume the existence of 
things against his will. Since an omnipotent god must by defini- 
tion have power over all things, we can only accept them and 
refrain from questioning his motives. ‘Je crois pouvoir demander 
à mon tour, lequel des deux sentimens honore plus le Souverain 
Estre, ou de soutenir qu'il a une raison particuliére de sagesse de 
faire ce qu'il fait et comme il le fait, ou de dire avec d'autres, qu'il 


15 ‘Deuxième mémoire sur les mon- sciences (1738), քք.323-324: cit. Roger, 
stres, Mémoires de l’Académie des p.411. 
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est arrété dans le cours de ses loix générales par des causes 
secondaires ou occasionnelles, qui empêchent l'exécution de ses 
premiers desseins ?°19 

Maupertuis—whose work on heredity and on hybridization 
did much to discredit the notion of fixed species —recommended 
in like manner that men cease trying to justify the existence of 
monsters, and content themselves with passively admiring them. 
‘Ces unions extraordinaires de parties qui ne sont pas les parties 
analogues à celles des parents, sont véritablement des monstres 
pour le téméraire qui veut expliquer les merveilles de la Nature. 
Ce ne sont que des beautés pour le sage qui se contente d’en 
admirer le spectacle”. 

When monsters could not be dismissed as accidents, another 
solution had to be found to reconcile their existence with the 
existence of god. One approach tried to make the new interest 
in science serve religious apologetics. Scientists, rather than seek 
an excuse for monsters, focused on them in detail, not as mistakes, 
but as marvels of mechanical intricacy and, mirabile dictu, a 
tribute to their maker's skill. As god's handiwork, all nature must 
be admirable, even the meanest, and the believer must find cause 
for praise in all nature's creatures, even in monsters. Thus we 
find in 1725 Nieuwentyt's book on Z Existence de dieu démon- 
trée par les merveilles de la nature and in 1732 the abbé 
Pluche's Spectacle de la nature, enumerating the wonders in 
nature and extolling the richness and variety in god's universe 
(see Philipp). 

The anatomists who dissected monstrous organisms marvelled 
at the complexity of a design which cleverly compensated for 
their deficiencies, enabling them to function like other creatures— 
to eat, digest, defecate, and even, in some cases, to reproduce. 
Their admiration seems at times excessive for these bizarre 


16 ‘Remarques sur deux disserta- 17 Maupertuis, Des nègres-blancs, 
tions touchant les monstres’, Mémoires іп Œuvres complètes (Lyon 1756), 
de l'Academie des Sciences (1742),  ii.122. 
pp.118-119; cit. Roger, p.414. 
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organisms, as though one should prefer the metal claw of the 
amputee to a human hand because its design and operation require 
great skill. But, in any event, they were too impressed by these 
complex creatures to dismiss them as mere accidents or chance 
happenings. ‘Et surtout, plus ces anatomistes examinaient de 
monstres, mieux ils les connaissaient, plus ils étaient absorbés 
par la contemplation minutieuse de leur organisation, plus ils en 
admiraient l’artifice, et moins ils étaient tentés de chercher dans 
une nature impuissante la cause de ces monstruosités si réguliéres 
et si ingénieuses dans leur désordre et leur absurdité mémes’ 
(Roger, p.417). 

The corollary then of the argument that ‘monsters are really 
marvels’, is that they were intended by god who personally 
designed them, along with all other creatures. Paradoxical as 
it sounds, in this framework, the presence of monsters becomes a 
positive argument for the existence of god, a god more personal 
and idiosyncratic than the autonomous and mechanically smooth- 
running nature that monsters refute. If the machine ran like 
clockwork without errors, we could dispense with a god over 
and outside nature, but error calls into question the image of the 
machine. We must substitute a non-mechanical creator whose 
acts we cannot comprehend and ought not to presume to judge. 
Father Castel argued persuasively for god’s existence as demon- 
strated precisely by the imperfections in the physical universe. 
‘C’est à la vue de ces tristes phénomènes qui tiennent toute la 
nature en convulsion que j’ai saisi les premiéres idées du vaste 
systéme que je développe dans ces deux derniers livres. 11 n’est 
pas possible, dis-je, que ce soient là les effets d'une nature purement 
mécanique et toute mathématique; une nature toute mathématique 
serait parfaitement reguliére; or ce sont là des troubles et des 
irrégularités bien marquées: tout le monde le pense, tout le monde le 
dit, et la raison le persuade”. 


18 Traité de physique sur la pesanteur 
universelle des corps (Paris 1724), 
I.v.vii; cit. Ehrard, p.117. 
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By accepting monsters at face value, one could admire the 
creator’s skill without questioning his intentions. Thus the 
anatomists made the pendulum go full swing. The newly estab- 
lished faith in nature’s laws, in the absoluteness of physics and 
mathematics, was cast down and an abject reliance on an arbitrary 
god set back in its place. ‘Sa sagesse n’éclate plus dans les lois 
générales et immuables, mais dans une providence qui apporte 
à chaque cas particulier une solution particulière. Les phénomènes 
naturels ne sont plus les conséquences nécessaires des lois du 
mouvement, mais les expressions infiniment variées de la pré- 
voyance divine’ (Roger, p.241). Natural laws need not be re- 
garded as eternal and absolute if god, instead of merely starting 
up the machine, as Descartes would have it, and prescribing its 
operations, as Newton would have it, is for ever meddling in its 
operations, making exceptions, and keeping all decisions in his 
own hands. 

But, all the same, a god who ruled over nature and arrogated 
to himself the right to interfere with his own laws should not 
cause evil by his interference. However remarkable the monstrous 
organism, it was a tragic substitute for a normal human being. 
As Maupertuis observed wryly, ‘lhabileté dans l'exécution ne 
suffit pas; il faut encore que le motif soit raisonnable’™. 

A more moderate solution was էօ admit the existence of 
monsters—one could not ignore them—but to minimize both 
their importance and the frequency of their appearance and to 
reconcile them, if possible, with a general principle of uniformity 
in nature, a principle defined so loosely and generally as to 
tolerate ‘infrequent’ exceptions. Thus Buffon stressed the regu- 
larity present even in the monstrous organism, emphasizing the 
common theme rather than its variations. Pointing out the 
symmetry of those parts which are normally paired in animal 
organisms, for example, hands, eyes, and kidneys, he declares the 


19 Essai de cosmologie, in op. cit., 
1,32, 
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monster to be equally symmetrical in its deformity. If the left hand 
shows six digits, a matching extra digit will frequently be found 
on the right hand as well. This care on nature’s part even when she 
deviated from her normal pattern offered solid proof to Buffon of 
the predominance of order over disorder and, by inference, the 
consequent irrelevance of disorder, of occasional mistakes: ‘la 
plupart des monstres le sont avec symmétrie; le dérangement des 
parties paroit s'étre fait avec ordre, et on voit par les erreurs 
mémes de la Nature qu’elle se méprend toujours le moins qu’il 
est possible’. Buffon went so far as to exclude monsters from his 
history of nature: ‘nous ne traitons que des faits ordinaires de 
la Nature, et non des accidents’ (Œuvres xi.116). The study of 
monsters he esteemed to be superfluous to his vast enterprise— 
the description of the ordinary products of nature and the 
ordinary behaviour of all her creatures. 

Maupertuis, who himself crossbred different races of dogs in the 
attempt to cultivate new species, who also had closely followed 
one monstrosity, sex-digitalism, as it reappeared inseveralbranches 
and even several generations in two different families, recog- 
nized that deviations did occur frequently and, moreover, that 
they can be passed on through heredity. He chose to defend 
nature on the modest grounds that her mistakes tend to dis- 
appear in the normal course of events, that nature does not per- 
petuate them. Unless artificially cultivated, deviations give way 
and the original species is preserved. “Се qu'il y a de stir, c'est 
que toutes les variétés qui pourroient caractériser des espéces 
nouvelles d'animaux et de plantes, tendent à s'éteindre: ce sont 
des écarts de la Nature, dans lesquels elle ne persévére que par 
l'art ou par le régime. Ses ouvrages tendent toujours à reprendre 
le dessus’ (Œuvres ii.124). 

Referring specifically to human monsters, ‘des races de louches, 
de boiteux, de goutteux, de phisiques’, he adds: ‘la sage Nature 


20 Buffon, Histoire des animaux, ch.x1, 
քք.467-468. 
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par le dégoût qu'elle a inspiré pour ces défauts n'a pas voulu 
qu'ils se perpétuassent; chaque pére, chaque тёге fait de son 
mieux pour les éteindre” (ii.111). The phrase ‘la sage Nature’ is 
revealing. Maupertuis is driven back to the position of the 
philosophers who tried to interpret nature in pre-scientific times. 
What is this but the same ‘faculté formatrice, agent de la cause 
finale', that stood for nature in the seventeenth century—a nature 
whose processes were only dimly understood, a nature worshipped 
as wise, but not infallible. Maupertuis moreover adopted the 
traditional argument that order was in the whole, not in the parts, 
and that god alone could see the relationship of all the parts. 
*C'est dans l'ensemble du systéme de la nature, et non dans ses 
parties qu'il faut voir la main de Dieu. C'est ainsi que, malgré 
quelques parties dans lesquelles on n’aperçoit pas l'ordre et la 
convenance, le tout en présente assez pour qu'on ne puisse douter 
de l'existence d'un Créateur tout puissant et tout sage’ (Æssazi.19). 

Thus the end result of the various attempts to reconcile mon- 
sters with a faith in either a rational god or a uniform nature was 
that no reconciliation was possible, no solution available that 
could satisfy man's reason. Man had to swallow his doubts and 
discomfiture and, confessing his ignorance, maintain his faith, 
forcing his reason to step aside, or, the opposite alternative, 
abide with the judgment of his own reason and repudiate his 
faith. In the absence either of a god or of absolutes in nature, 
monsters would no longer pose a problem. Holbach, militantly 
materialistic, declared that the notion of monsters was meaning- 
less, the very name a misnomer; in his materialism, monstrosity 
was an empty concept; all things in nature were on a plane, 
equally reasonable, equally natural. ‘Il suit encore qu'il ne peut y 
avoir ni monstres, ni prodiges, ni merveilles, ni miracles dans 
la Nature. Ce que nous appelons des monstres, sont des 
combinaisons avec lesquelles nos yeux ne sont point familiarisés, 
et qui n'en sont pas moins des effets nécessaires"?! 


21 Système de la nature (770), i.72. 
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Monsters are natural, but ‘natural’ is divested of every shred of 
its formerly normative significance. Holbach can tell us no more 
about them than that they exist; he cannot distinguish them from 
other creatures, as he has denied the value or reality of dis- 
tinctions between creatures. He cannot logically assert the exis- 
tence of any laws in nature, of any norms or of any values. To say 
that monsters are not monstrous evades the issue; it does not 
resolve it. Approaching the problem from the opposite extreme, 
Christian writers had asserted with equal certainty that monsters 
were not monstrous. Such an over-simplification could solve 
nothing. Because monsters did not belong ina rational and orderly 
universe, men believing in the order and rationality of their 
universe had tried to devise a reasonable explanation for the 
existence of monsters. Materialism paradoxically protected the 
rights of monsters by surrendering the very notions of order and 
of rationality with which they conflicted, by repudiating the 
deities whose creatures they could not be. God, the all-wise and 
all-powerful was rejected, and with him nature, his surrogate as 
the arbiter of law and order in the universe. No deity remained, 
no fixed star, no keystone from which to frame an over-arching 
philosophy. To forgo one’s reliance on god was an easy matter 
if one could substitute a faith in a uniform nature. But to aban- 
don all faith led to despair. Materialism left man alone and 
unprotected in a universe in chaos that was unpredictable, 
uncontrollable, and inhuman. 

As Ehrard (p.214) notes: ‘Si la nature n’est rien d’autre que 
l'ensemble des phénomènes découverts par l'observation scienti- 
fique, le concept de monstre, la notion d'érre contre nature perdent 
toute signification absolue”. When natural and unnatural, normal 
and abnormal are meaningless words, one is led into an impasse 
where no values and no distinctions can be upheld. 

It remained for Diderot to try to rescue the values essential to 
human beings, to confront the presence of monsters as inevitable, 
to accept their reality, their ‘necessity’ even, but to insist none the 
less on their irrationality. Monsters remained wholly unacceptable 
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in the light of Auman reason. Unlike the deists who minimized 
or deliberately misinterpreted the significance of monsters in the 
interest of their faith, and unlike his fellow materialists who 
levelled all categories and abolished faith, Diderot sustained the 
paradox. He recognized the monsters, but steadfastly refused to 
come to terms with them, to surrender, because of monsters, his 
faith in humanity and the human conception of norms. Treasuring 
the belief described by Becker in ‘the capacity of reason to dis- 
cover its [nature’s] modus operandi’, he struggled to maintain 
this belief even when it was apparent to him that her behaviour 
was not uniform. 


11. Monsters and materialism: the early works 


Materialism was an essential part of Diderot’s philosophy, 
but it did not preclude the possibility of other attitudes. Material- 
ism clearly appealed to Diderot. It was highly effective as a tool, 
a working hypothesis that seemed to fit the known facts. The 
experimental method of science was the only acceptable basis 
for an interpretation of nature. Religion had to be rejected when 
it demanded faith in things unseen and unknown, an adherence 
to doctrines that were paradoxical and at odds with experience. 
‘Si, finalement, il rejette les données de la Révélation, et leur 
substitue les éléments d’une doctrine matérialiste, c’est parce que 
le matérialisme lui semble un fondement plus sir pour ce qu’il 
appelle la science des faits’ (Proust, p.295). Materialism was less 
a matter of inner conviction for Diderot, shaping his thoughts 
and actions, than an external attitude, characteristic of the prag- 
matist or the scientific researcher. Diderot remarked, а propos of 
fatalism, ‘on est fataliste, et 4 chaque instant on pense, on parle, on 
écrit comme si l’on persévérait dans le préjugé de la liberté’ 
(А.-Т. 1.373). He sets on the one hand the simple statement 
of one’s professed doctrine, an intellectual matter, not unlike 
adherence to a political party, and on the other hand the record 
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of his actions and the expression of his personal feelings in 
thought, speech and writing. 

It is in this sense that Diderot is a materialist. He adopts 
a materialistic posture and tries to contain his philosophic and 
scientific speculations within a materialistic framework. He even 
tries to analyse human behaviour and human personality in these 
terms. But he also quite freely admits the weaknesses and in- 
adequacy of materialism in his letters, in Jacques le fataliste, in the 
Réfutation. Because his adoption of or conversion to materialism 
was conscious and deliberate, he is ready and able to look beyond 
it when it fails to account for reality as he experiences it, when 
his philosophic position is at variance with his personal experience. 

In his introduction to the Réve de d’Alembert, Jean Varloot 
dismisses as futile and even irrelevant the attempt to locate the 
particular concerns that gave rise to Diderot's philosophy. ‘Je 
crois assez vaine l'entreprise de retracer la problématique person- 
nelle de Diderot. . . . Qu'importe aprés tout!’ (pp.xcii-xciii). 
In any case, he tells us, these were the same concerns that beset 
all Diderot's generation. What mattered for him was to plunge 
ahead in his chosen path in the conviction it would eventually 
lead to the solution of men's problems, 'des problémes que 
l'homme et les hommes se sont posés, se posent et se poseront’. 

Yet, although Diderot belonged to the same philosophic genera- 
tion as Rousseau, Condillac, Helvétius and Maupertuis, and 
collaborated with countless other scientists and philosophers on 
the Zncyclopédie, his answers are his own, distinct even from 
those of Grimm, Holbach or Naigeon, his closest friends and 
associates. Their general concerns may have been the same— 
the problem of evil and the uncertainties regarding the nature and 
condition of man are eternal—but the particular anxieties that 
touched Diderot and his responses to them are unique. Diderot 
was driven by a very human desire for order and assurance to 
adopt a materialistic view of the universe; in time, however, he 
was to discover that materialism effectively denied any value to 
human life and destroyed the grounds for man's self-assurance. 
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The issue of monsters reveals the vulnerable side to Diderot’s 
materialism. He cannot present a defence of materialism without 
immediately turning to a consideration of monsters. His most 
determinedly materialistic works are centred around the problem 
of monstrosity, the Lettre sur les aveugles, and the Réve de d’Alem- 
bert; his Eléments de physiologie opens with a definition of ‘les 
êtres contradictoires’. Diderot never writes a straightforward 
philosophical treatise to defend materialism, but presents it in 
the framework of specific human individuals in a unique situation. 
As Robert Niklaus remarks perceptively: ‘Saunderson “délire” 
comme d'Alembert “révera”’ (ZL. 4., p.li). The vividness of 
their personal reactions distorts the effect of their exposition of 
materialism. Materialism equates the monster and normal men; 
it denies any significance to the individual, to his opinions and 
even to his existence. But Diderot’s characters express their 
individuality; they imply through their doubts and affirmations 
the belief in norms. Denying the validity of values, of judgment, 
of distinctions, they continue to evaluate, to judge and to make 
distinctions. To equate monsters and normal men makes a mockery 
of the concepts of normalcy or of humanity. Diderot’s material- 
ism, logically inescapable, could not be reconciled with his 
humanism. 

More than any of his contemporaries, Diderot articulated for 
us the mental and emotional anguish of man confronted by an 
inhuman universe, a rational creature in the presence of irrational- 
ity. Anticipating Camus’s definition of the absurd, Diderot 
recognized the discrepancy between the neutrality of his universe 
and his personal need to humanize it, to give it meaning and order 
in human terms. 

Physical monsters for him as well as for his contemporaries 
were an index of anarchy and amorality in the physical universe 
which they had believed to be orderly and uniform in its be- 
haviour. Physical deviations, moreover, implied the existence of 
moral ‘monsters’ as well; without faith in a law-giving creator, 
the hopes for a universally valid morality were based on the belief 
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in the physical uniformity of human beings. Diderot wrote in the 
Supplément au voyage de Bougainville: ‘Nous n’apportons en 
naissant qu'une similitude d'organisation avec d’autres êtres, les 
mêmes besoins, de l'attrait vers les mêmes plaisirs, une aversion 
commune pour les mêmes peines, ce qui constitue l'homme ce 
qu'il est, et doit fonder la morale qui lui convient’ (p-53; cf. 
А.-Т. 71.444). Physical monsters, then, had a double significance; 
shattering man’s trust in the orderliness and reliability of natural 
processes, they threatened to destroy his assumptions about 
human nature as well. The Neveu de Rameau and Saunderson, the 
amoral man and the blind man, posed the same question for 
Diderot, an unforgiving question that allows finally of no rational 
solution, but only an emotional affirmation or denial. Diderot 
grappled with the monster repeatedly”, from his earliest work 
in which he tried to sidestep the issue, until his latest work in 
which he portrayed Nero, the human monster. He chose a monster 
as the central figure in the Lettre sur les aveugles that marked 
the turning point in his philosophy, and another ‘monster’, 
Jean François Rameau, as the central figure in his literary 
masterpiece. 

Before turning to the role of monsters in Diderot’s materialistic 
works, we must retrace briefly their entry into his earlier philo- 
sophy and examine how Diderot as a deist dealt with the reality 
of the monster and its implications. In order to appreciate the 
anxiety of the materialist confronted by monsters, by the irrational, 
we must realize that it was precisely the existence of monsters and 
their irrationality that drove the deist to abandon all faith in a 
god and turn for an answer to materialism. 

Diderot raises the question of monsters in his earliest published 
work, the annotated translation of Shaftesbury’s Essay on merit 
and virtue in 1746. As Jacques Roger observes in an article on 


22 see Laidlaw for a general back- 
ground to Diderot’s interest in mon- 
sters. 
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Diderot’s deism: ‘il n'est pas nécessaire de connaitre tout l'univers 
pour trouver cet ordre [du monde, oeuvre de Dieu] en défaut, 
et Diderot n’a pas attendu 1749 pour savoir qu'il y a des 
monstres’, Diderot raises the issue, however, only to turn aside 
immediately from its more threatening aspects to a consideration 
of mythical ‘monsters’: ‘je demanderai ce qu’on entend par un 
monstre. Si l’on désigne par ce terme un composé de parties ras- 
semblées au hasard, sans liaison, sans ordre, sans harmonie, sans 
proportion, j’ose assurer que la représentation de cet étre ne sera 
pas moins choquante que ёге lui-même. . . . Mais, ajoutera-t-on, 
si nous ne l'admirons pas, c’est qu’elle ne ressemble à rien. Cela 
supposé, je refais la même question. Qu’entendez vous donc par 
un monstre? (А.-Т. 1.34-35, footnote). 

After returning to the relative security of hippogryphs and 
centaurs, creatures safely remote in mythology and antiquity 
and not impinging on present reality, Diderot can proceed more 
calmly. He analyses the proportions of these ‘monsters’ and finds 
them to be consonant with or analogous to those of real creatures. 
He allows the poet licence to vary his combinations or to enlarge 
his scale, but assumes he will remain within the compass of those 
laws of order and proportion which obtain in nature. He assumes 
order to be inherent in nature and thus eschews the possibility 
of chaos. 

This first appearance of the monster in the context of aesthetics 
might seem to have little relevance to a philosophic consideration 
of the creature in nature. When Diderot asked ‘Qu’est-ce qu’un 
monstre? he was of course asking, how should the artist depict 
a monster? How do people visualize monsters? What will they 
accept as a reasonable portrayal of a monster? His concern was 
primarily the visual effect; there was no third dimension. Yet his 
answer was determined by the nonexistence of such creatures. 
The artist should not portray them because they were not like 


28 p.238; see Vartanian and also  Diderot’s weaning away from deism 
Proust, chapters Մու and rx, on and his adoption of materialism. 
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‘real’ creatures. In the context of Shaftesbury’s Essay, moreover, 
an aesthetic judgment is a valid one that holds true for the real 
nature of things. Ernst Cassirer (p.152) wrote of Shaftesbury: 
‘He founds a philosophy in which aesthetics not only represents a 
systematic province but occupies the central position of the whole 
intellectual structure. . . . All beauty is truth, just as all truth can 
be understood basically only through the meaning of form, that 
is, the meaning of beauty. That everything real partakes of form, 
that it is no chaotic amorphous mass, but possesses rather an 
inner proportion and evidences in its nature a certain structure, 
and in its development and motion a rhythmic order and rule’. 
A firm believer in Shaftesbury’s equation of truth with beauty, 
of form with reality, Diderot saw a necessary relation between 
the representation of the monster in art and the reality of monsters 
in nature. The artist could not impose his conception on his 
audience unless monsters in fact existed, unless his conception 
was a true one. 

Diderot himself could plead unfamiliarity with the night- 
marish creatures he hinted at in this passage only by shutting his 
eyes to their real counterparts, by denying—with Shaftesbury— 
that real creatures could be formless or chaotic. So long as he was 
unable to admit to himself that order might not be universal, 
so long as the recognition of disorder would contradict or destroy 
his most necessary assumptions about his world and by inference 
about himself, he must remain blind to these creatures of dis- 
order. While Diderot was under the benign influence of Shaftes- 
bury, monsters posed no insuperable problems. Shaftesbury's 
harmonious universe, in which truth, beauty and goodness were 
all one and inseparable, was very congenial to the early Diderot; 
he looked back to it in later years as to an Eden, once his, but lost 
irretrievably when he—Adam-like—ate of the modern tree of 
knowledge. In this period Diderot could argue a teleological 
necessity for the sound configuration of organisms. He saw them 
as clearly intended to fulfil certain functions. He did not argue 
a blind, deterministic necessity—that the organisms must be and 
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cannot be other than they are—since this would hold equally 
true for the monsters, but he believed them to follow a meaningful 
design in accordance with the exigencies of their nature. 

Diderot welcomed the new physics to shore up his faith, claim- 
ing at first proudly that the Newtonians had succeeded where 
theologians had failed in demonstrating the necessity of a god 
through the regularity of his universe. “Graces aux travaux de 
ces grands Hommes, le monde n’est plus un Dieu: C’est une 
machine qui a ses roues, ses cordes, ses poulies, ses ressorts et 
ses poids’ (Pensées philosophiques, xviii). But the machine, too, 
like god, proved to be imperfect. Accidents happened in nature; 
her behaviour was not always regular or comprehensible. Diderot 
protested bitterly against the betrayal of his faith: ‘C’est que cette 
Nature est une folle qui gate d’une main ce qu’elle fait bien de 
l'autre, Nature, like god, if held responsible for evil, must be 
condemned or at least challenged in anguish and disbelief. 
Diderot was forced by the reality of monsters, whose properties 
were not functional and whose purpose—if they had one—was 
unintelligible, to admit the inadequacy of the deistic vision of a 
universally meaningful and orderly universe. He could not con- 
tinue to dismiss monsters nor to treat them as irrelevant exceptions 
to an established order. These exceptions did not serve to prove 
the rule, but might serve to invalidate all rules and show them to 
be only human fantasies with no basis in fact. 

The Lettre sur les aveugles in which Diderot is driven to his 
first unequivocal statement of an atheistic and materialistic philo- 
sophy, is, significantly, his most pessimistic work. The theme of 
monstrosity, the disconcerting reality of the physical monster, 
sounds like а pedal-point throughout the entirety of the Lettre; 
a third of the work is composed of an explicit discussion of 
monsters. Diderot has identified blindness as a monstrous de- 
formity; Saunderson, Diderot’s spokesman, who bitterly decries 


24 Correspondance, v.52, to Sophie 
Volland, 21 juillet 1765. 
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his inability to see, is the first to call himself a monster”. Frus- 
trated by his blindness of certain knowledge, prevented from 
seeing for himself the ‘beauties’ of the universe, he expresses 
Diderot’s own uncertainties, his ignorance and anxiety regarding 
the nature of his universe and man’s place in it. 

Despite his considerable training in the sciences, his many 
conversations with doctors on medical questions and his famili- 
arity with all the current theories and the new discoveries, 
Diderot never ceased belittling his knowledge regarding the 
essential conditions of human life and human nature. ‘D’où 
viens-je ?” he demanded, infusing his writing with the full measure 
of his insatiable and aggressive curiosity. ‘Qu’étais-je d’abord? 
A quoi m’en retourné-je? Quelle est la sorte d’existence qui 
m'attend ? Sous quelle enveloppe serai-je destiné à me reproduire ?' 
The questions jostle one another until he concludes with a 
general confession of ignorance. ‘J’ignore toutes ces choses’ 
(Eléments, p.328). Men are born, grow old and die, uncom- 
prehending. Of what use is all our science if we do not even 
know how man is produced, by what means and to what end? 

Time and again Diderot compared his own state of mind to 
blindness, to the loss of assurance that man experiences at night 
when he cannot see. When Voltaire, reacting against the atheism 
of the Lettre, wrote to challenge Diderot’s argument and question 
whether indeed Saunderson’s physical blindness would result in 
his spiritual blindness, Diderot assured him that it must. He also 
reassured Voltaire that he, Diderot, believed in god, but con- 
fessed the precariousness of that belief by admitting its conditions. 
‘C’est ordinairement pendant la nuit, que s’élévent les vapeurs 
qui obscurcissent en moi l’existence de dieu; le lever du soleil 
les dissipe toujours; mais les ténèbres durent pour un aveugle, et le 
soleil ne se lève que pour ceux qui voyent’ (L. 4., p.39). He is 
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certain from his own experience that the blind man cannot have 
faith, that belief is necessarily contingent on clear vision and 
certain knowledge. Saunderson demands tangible evidence of 
god’s existence, rejecting as irrelevant the spectacle of nature. 
*J'ai été condamné à passer ma vie dans les ténèbres, et vous me 
citez des prodiges que je n’entends point’ (7.. A., p.40). The same 
imagery recurs in the Promenade du sceptique. Confirmation 
through the senses is needed to sustain belief. Philoxène, spokes- 
man for the deists, momentarily routed by Oribaze, the Spino- 
zist, is about to make his reply when the sky is darkened by 
clouds. He remains silent: ‘A peine eut-il commencé que le ciel 
s’obscurcit; un nuage épais nous déroba le spectacle de la nature, 
et nous nous trouvâmes dans une nuit profonde’ (А.-Т. i.235). 
Saunderson’s blindness not only conceals from him ‘le spec- 
tacle de la nature’, it is an indication of the elements of disorder 
and capriciousness that Diderot apprehended in the universe. 
Saunderson cries out accusingly to the minister by his deathbed: 
"l'ordre n’est pas si parfait . . . qu'il ne paroisse encore de temps 
en temps des productions monstrueuses. . . . Voyez-moi bien, 
monsieur Holmes, je wai point d’yeux’ (ZL. 4., p.43). He chal- 
lenges the minister's faith in an orderly creation. If the present 
state of the universe seems to show order and design, then it 
must have been preceded by an earlier state of chaos from which 
he remains as a throwback, anomalous to the present order. 
Monsters would have been the creatures of that chaos, incomplete, 
bizarre creatures unknown to us, for they could not have sur- 
vived, except as rare exceptions. 'Imaginez donc, si vous voulez, 
que l'ordre qui vous frappe a toujours subsisté; mais laissez-moi 
croire qu'il n'en est rien; et que, si nous remontions à la naissance 
des choses et des temps, et que nous sentissions la matiére se 
mouvoir et le chaos se débrouiller, nous rencontrerions une 
multitude d'étres informes, pour quelques étres bien organisés. 
-.. que les monstres se sont anéantis successivement; que toutes 
les combinaisons vicieuses de la matiére ont disparu, et qu'il 
n'est resté que celles ой le mécanisme n'impliquoit aucune 
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contradiction importante et qui pouvoient subsister par elles- 
mêmes et se perpétuer” (Z. .4., p.42). 

Where other philosophers had tried to defend the sort of 
negative order that asserts itself through the elimination of 
irregular and unsuitable creatures, Diderot, although fully aware 
of the ephemeral nature of monsters, could not regard their 
elimination as an argument for order. In the Eléments de physio- 
logie Diderot defined monsters precisely in terms of their ephe- 
merality; they are the creatures who do not survive, the ‘étres 
contradictoires’: ‘ceux, dont l’organisation ne s’arrange pas avec 
le reste de l’univers. La nature aveugle qui les produit, les exter- 
mine; elle ne laisse subsister que ceux qui peuvent coéxister 
supportablement avec l’ordre général que vantent ses pané- 
gyristes' (Eléments, p.5). The universe described by Diderot 
in this passage is violent and apparently without laws. Nature is 
blind and indiscriminate in her creations, yet she destroys the 
misfits, and Diderot refers ironically to her admirable ‘order’. 
The misfits are a sign of disorder even when they are destroyed. 
Diderot’s irony does not negate the possibility of order so much 
as it questions what kind of order this may be that allows such 
creatures to come into existence and then deals so ruthlessly with 
them. In a similar mood Diderot wrote in his commentary on 
Hemsterhuis: ‘La Nature ne laisse subsister que ses apologistes; 
elle extermine tous les censeurs’ (Hemsterhuis, p.217). In political 
terms, nature’s order is that of a tyrant who must destroy all 
opposition and eliminate all dissident elements in order to 
preserve the appearance of order and of unity. This was not the 
reasonable order Diderot wished to defend, but despotism, 
exercised irresponsibly”. 

The existence of a single monster jeopardizes belief in the 
order of the entire universe. The change in perspective from 


? à CUT. 
27 cf, La Mettrie, Système d’Epicure, choses, qu'il y a une sorte d'impiété 
` D > 
in Œuvres, u.xxix. ‘Il me semble, а ne pas tout rejeter sur l'aveuglement 
^ , 
dans l'extréme désordre où sont les de la nature’. 
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individual to cosmic is dramatic and dizzying. Diderot does not, 
either in this or other works, proceed like the scientist, accumula- 
ting evidence, multiplying examples. He is content to attack 
religion, cosmology, finalism with an arsenal containing a single 
weapon. If the world is orderly and god is just, the blind man 
cries, why am I blind? His question hangs unanswered. 

Saunderson’s vision of a universe in chaos, of matter fermenting 
and spewing forth monsters is clearly inspired by Lucretius, and 
yet the presence of Saunderson transforms a literary reference 
into actuality. Theory is made man in Saunderson; the chaos 
of remote ages impinges uncomfortably on the present. Roger 
(p.592) is convinced that Diderot’s choice of Saunderson is more 
than a dramatic device: ‘il serait injuste de ne voir la qu’un artifice 
littéraire. Diderot se trouve en face du scandale du mal et de la 
souffrance humaine. . . . Devant le monstre, toutes les arguties 
sont inutiles. Si Dieu n’est pas bon, il n’existe pas. La révolte 
du sentiment entraîne la conviction morale’. 

Saunderson goes on relentlessly to argue against the supposi- 
tion of an intelligent creator who might have brought our present 
order out of chaos, as in the biblical tradition, and this leads him 
also to deny to man, ‘cet être orgueilleux qui s’appelle homme’ 
(L. A., p.42), his special nature as the creature of god. All living 
things are assumed to derive from the blind and fortuitous inter- 
action of particles of matter. By insisting that the subsisting forms 
must be functional or practical in order to have survived, Diderot 
points toward a theory of evolution to which he will give more 
definite expression in the Réve de d’Alembert twenty years later. 
But for the moment he does not see his way to this solution. 
Saunderson’s monsters spring from the chance meeting of atoms; 
the more fortunate organisms do likewise. They neither bear 
the mark of intelligent design, nor have they evolved through 
an ascending scale by metamorphosis. They simply spring 
full-blown into being, some destined to survive and էօ 


reproduce, others, the misfits, to be mechanically exterminated 
by nature. 
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Man might thus be differently formed, or, had chance not 
endowed him with those organs necessary for his nourishment or 
for reproduction, he might not exist at all. Man seen in this light 
was not even necessary, but coincidental. Belittling and humilia- 
ting man in his arrogance and egotism, Saunderson points out his 
insignificance and ephemerality in a universe infinite in space and 
in time (2. 4., p.44). His words and his tone call to mind Pascal. 
For Pascal, all of man’s glory belonged to god alone; without 
god, man was lost and helpless, the object of pity or of contempt. 
That portion of man that was earthy, flesh, material, was ignoble. 
Man’s only hope lay in the future, in god’s promise of а resurrec- 
tion when he should transcend himself. But the materialist, 
equally disparaging of man’s physicality, denied that future and 
that transcendence of physicality. In Saunderson’s materialistic 
view of the world, a world from which god is excluded and in 
which man’s godlike spirit is denied, man’s situation is without 
hope. This is the bleak alternative to Diderot’s deism. Seeking 
order in the universe, an intelligence to match his own, man finds 
a vacuum. He cannot place his trust in anything outside himself, 
can find no external justification for his existence. If only chance 
and the unending motion imparted to or inherent in matter deter- 
mines human life or any life on this or on other planets, the 
universe is meaningless. ‘Combien de mondes estropiés, manqués, 
se sont dissipés, se reforment et se dissipent peut-étre а chaque 
instant, dans les espaces éloignés . . . où le mouvement continue 
et continuera de combiner des amas de matière, jusqu'à ce qu'ils 
ayent obtenu quelque arrangement dans lequel ils puissent per- 
sévérer’ (L. Á., p.43). 

God as creator is rejected. Man, his favoured creature, is 
ridiculed. Yet Saunderson is not so absolute as to leave no hope 
of an underlying order, even when he is most eloquent in his 
portrayal of chaos. He does not assert that the world we live in 
is chaotic, but only that it began in chaos. When Saunderson 
dies appealing to the god of Locke and Newton, Diderot notes 
with approval that ‘la voix de la Nature’ (Z. 4., p.45), inherent 
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in all men, had at the end broken through his intellectual 
objections. 

Diderot’s portrayal of Saunderson reveals a man very like 
himself, one who would gladly accept any clear indication of 
order, who is deeply troubled by the implications of disorder 
in a world in which he cannot perceive the mark of a creator. 
Saunderson shows a genuine reluctance to countenance the idea 
of a continuing chaos, although he cannot find a demonstrable 
transition from chaos to an existing order, and although his 
own presence as a blind ‘monster’ violates order, logic, even 
chronology in time. None of Diderot’s works is more pessimistic 
or less hopeful than this. Saunderson cries out indeed to god at 
the moment of his death—a spontaneous prayer revealing the 
tenacity and optimism of the human spirit, the involuntary hope 
that is synonymous with life itself—but until this moment 
Saunderson had denied a hope that he could justify neither 
rationally nor intellectually. Until the moment of his death, 
the blind man had systematically invalidated all of the arguments 
for deism; he had called into question the existence of order or 
coherence in the universe. 


III. Monsters and materialism in the Rêve de d'Alembert 


The role of the monster in forcing Diderot to surrender his 
deism is often cited. But the continuing presence of monsters was 
equally disturbing in the context of materialism. Human reason 
could not accept monsters as the creatures of a rational god: ‘quel 
eloge peut-on tirer de là en faveur du pretendu createur? Ce n’est 
pas à un eloge, c'est à une apologie qu'il faut penser’ (Eléments, 
p.307). What however was human reason to make of a philo- 
sophy that declared a//creatures to be monstrous or—conversely— 
that none was monstrous? If god was rejected, man escaped the 
dilemma of confronting divine justice with the reality of injustice. 
Yet, while absolving god, man only took upon himself the agony 
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of the ambiguity. The demand for justice, the cry of injustice 
in the presence of physical or moral evil, was internalized and 
intensified in the human creature. He alone in an indifferent 
universe suffered in the realization of the antinomy. 

The Lettre sur les aveugles is conceded to be in some ways 
an ambiguous work— indicative of Diderot's own reluctance to 
substitute materialism for his deistic faith in an orderly universe 
(L. A., pp.i-iv). But the Réve de d' Alembert, while not his last 
word on materialism (the Réfutation d’ Helvétius followed it), is 
taken to be the unambiguous statement of his mature philosophy 
(Réve, p.9). The theme of monsters, however, fundamental to the 
Lettre, is also disconcertingly prominent in the Rêve de d’ Alembert. 
The discussion of the Réve centres on the fundamental issue of 
the origin and reproduction of living organisms. The presence of 
monstrous organisms testifies to the haphazardness of the process; 
mistakes can and do occur. The monster is variously defined, but 
always in terms of the ‘normal’ creature; conversely, the defini- 
tion of normality fluctuates with the concept of the monster. If 
the monster is strictly defined as a non-viable creature, lacking 
essential organs, then the ‘normal’ creature is any one adequately 
equipped, any creature ‘où le mécanisme n’impliquoit aucune 
contradiction importante’. But if the monster is any creature even 
slightly abnormal, then normality in turn must be redefined. 
Normality gradually becomes an ideal, rarely if ever to be attained, 
synonymous with perfect regularity, and therefore inaccessible 
to living creatures subject to death and decay. The three inter- 
locutors of the Rêve stretch the concept of monstrosity until it 
hangs like a dark curtain over all creation. 

Diderot tried repeatedly in the Réve de d' Alembert to argue the 
case for materialism and to construct a logical and meaningful 
explanation of the universe and its development on the basis of 
materialism. His desire for order and rationality in the universe 
continued unabated; materialism seemed to offer a solution. A 
universe consisting entirely of matter, a single, physical substance, 
ought to be predictable and ultimately subject to control, if a man 
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can only, through his scientific observations, succeed in penetrat- 
ing its basic properties and analysing its behaviour. Order tradi- 
tionally originated with a spiritual god and found its fullest 
expression in man, the most intellectual and therefore most god- 
like of his creatures. Now order was to arise out of inert matter, 
to inhere in the smallest, invisible and indivisible particle of 
matter and therefore to be present in all forms equally. 

But Diderot in the Réve never describes the universe in the 
objective language of the scientist. His materialistic hypothesis 
leads to no scientifically ordered and predictable universe. He 
sees instead a strange and monstrous world, one in which man is 
dehumanized and robbed of his special nature and prerogatives, 
while all other forms, plants, animals, even stones are credited 
with the same potential for sense perception and response, for 
organic life and self-awareness, as belongs to man. Diderot’s 
interpretation of the material universe has elements that recall 
ancient myths and primitive religions with their tales of plants 
that weep and bleed when they are cut down, and of stones or 
dragon’s teeth that cry out and spring from the soil as men. 


d’Alembert: П faut que la pierre sente. 

Diderot: Pourquoi non? 

d’Alembert: Cela est dur a croire. 

Diderot: Oui, pour celui qui la coupe, la taille, la broie et qui 
ne l'entend pas crier (Rêve, p.3). 


One has the sense as in the domain of mythology of a universe 
somehow quickened—a universe of animate, sensate objects 
where we previously saw familiar, inanimate ones. The universe 
is filled with energy—nothing is static—everything acts and 
reacts continually. We are not at all reassured, but made more 
apprehensive by this picture, for the outcome of all this energy is 
unknown and unknowable. We can be certain only of change and 
of the continual metamorphosis of things we had believed to be 
constant and even admirable, including man himself, no longer 
regarded as the handiwork of god. ‘Et si tout est en flux général, 
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comme le spectacle de l'univers me le montre partout, que ne 
produiront point ici et ailleurs la durée et les vicissitudes de 
quelques millions de siècles ? (Rêve, p.42). 

Diderot cannot argue his materialism by any systematic logic, 
compiling the neutral record of his scientific observations. He 
floods his work with fantastic imagery, with the disordered visions 
of a man’s dreams. His images are so striking, so unexpected and 
disturbing to us that we do not remember Diderot’s arguments in 
the Réve so muchas his illustrations. This is no sober and dogmatic 
work, but restless, heady, exciting and unsettling, the reflection 
of Diderot’s own reactions to the implications of materialism. 

Materialism is the basis for all the digressions comprising the 
Rêve, but at the same time materialism as a philosophy is made to 
rest on a single supposition that is being tested and defended 
throughout the entire work. If there is only matter and no spiritual 
substance in the universe, the stuff of life itself must be present in 
some form in all of matter, in the stone even as the body of flesh 
and blood. Diderot therefore assumes that sensitivity or the 
capacity for sense perception is a universal property belonging 
equally to every molecule of matter. Those properties we tradi- 
tionally call ‘spiritual’ must be material and necessarily inherent 
in all portions of matter, active in some, passive or latent in others, 
subject to their particular condition. In a conversation that im- 
mediately precedes Alembert’s dream, Diderot tries to persuade 
his friend of the merits of this important supposition, essential to 
a commitment to materialism. ‘Ecoutez-vous, et vous aurez pitié 
de vous-méme; vous sentirez que, pour ne pas admettre une sup- 
position simple qui explique tout, la sensibilité propriété générale 
de la matière, ou produit de l’organisation, vous renoncez au sens 
commun, et vous précipitez dans un abime de mystéres, de contra- 
dictions et d’absurdités’ (Réve, p.17). 


28 Roger, p.654: ‘Il ne s’agit plus la vérité de son être total, avec ce 
d’être cohérent, ni de construire des qu'il comporte de croyances injusti- 
raisonnements sans faille: il s’agit fiées et d'espoirs irréalisables’. 
d’être vrai, de trouver et d’exprimer 
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Diderot would appear to be most aggressively confident of his 
ideas when he is teasing Alembert into admitting their reason- 
ableness. He freely acknowledges the weakness of these same 
ideas when a third person tries to implement them. ‘Il faut en 
convenir, l’organisation ou la coordination de parties inertes ne 
mène point du tout à la sensibilité, et la sensibilité générale des 
molécules de la matiére n’est qu’une supposition, qui tire toute sa 
force des difficultés dont elle débarrasse, ce qui ne suffit pas en 
bonne philosophie’. But within the body of the Réve no such 
qualifications or hesitations find place. Diderot has deliberately 
given his work the name and form of a dream, a context in which 
any folly may be uttered while the author disclaims any serious 
intentions. 

The literary setting of the Rêve is in itself suggestive, for the 
scene takes place by night, in the bedchamber of a man who is 
asleep, but sleeping so fitfully and dreaming so strangely that his 
companion thinks him ill and has called in a doctor. The sleeping 
man, the possibility of illness and the presence of a woman all 
intensify the intimacy of the conversation. Alembert is dreaming 
aloud and in his dreams is free from the usual inhibitions and 
self-censorship of his waking, conscious mind. Dr Bordeu and 
mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, too, speak freely and personally, 
brought together in the hush and unreality of night time and the 
sick room. The choice of a form here is far more than the discreet 
bow to the censor, the attempt to camouflage that Diderot sug- 
gested when he wrote to Sophie Volland: ‘Il faut souvent donner 
à la sagesse l'air de la folie afin de lui procurer ses entrées’, The 
content of the Rêve de d° Alembert cannot be separated from its 
form; its subject matter and the way in which it is treated, the 
spontaneous and startling associations of Diderot with this 


? А.-Т. 1.302: Réfutation d’Hel- plus embarassante que la philosophie 
vétius; cf. Diderot’s remark in De քնէ se proposer; et il n’y a que la 
l'interprétation de la nature, in Œuvres révélation qui y réponde’. 
philosophiques, p.242: ‘La question 30 Correspondance, ix.127; to Sophie 
pourquoi il existe quelque chose, est la Volland, 31 août 1769. 
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material could not be presented within the usual conventions of 
taste, order or propriety that apply to a public work. 

Human physiology and in particular the reproductive organs 
of both sexes comprise much of the discussion between Bordeu 
and mademoiselle de L’Espinasse. Alembert himself dreams of 
novel, ingenious means of reproduction on other planets. Not only 
does mademoiselle de L’Espinasse show no shame or prudery in 
these scenes, but it is she who most often inserts an erotic note 
into a medical discussion. Her presence is essential for Diderot’s 
dialogues, for the relationship between the two sexes, the repro- 
duction and birth of the species are his dominant themes. 

Much has been made of Diderot’s preoccupation with sex, 
Diderot as ‘sexologist’, as author of the Bijoux indiscrets*. But 
sex and sexual differences are of the very essence of the human 
condition with which he is concerned. Sex is man at his most 
material and yet it represents also man’s attempt to triumph over 
his materiality and over death. Sex is the expression of man’s will 
to live and to perpetuate himself and his kind. Moreover, here in 
the Réve, oppressed by his vision of a materialistic universe, one 
with no visible controls, subject to unpredictable hazards, Diderot 
sees in human mating and reproduction the same elements of 
chance and the same probabilities of error. Man, like the universe, 
may beget monsters. Monsters are omnipresent in the Réve, ab- 
normal births, strange hybrids, sexual deviants, and even those 
unknown monsters who may inhabit other planets. Man, like the 
universe, produces new life with no assurance of what it will be 
nor how it will survive. 

Diderot shifts his focus in the Réve back and forth from the 
universe as a whole to the individual man, from creative nature to 
the sexual nature of man. The two are clearly inseparable in his 
thought and intended to merge in the mind of his reader. When 
Alembert dreams he is looking in Needham’s microscope at what 


31 May, Diderot et ‘la Religieuse’, 
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Needham had interpreted as spontaneous generation of micro- 
scopic creatures, he compares the activity in this single drop of 
water to the entire universe in fermentation. He laments the 
vanity of all human dreams and ambitions in this context, all 
individual men and man as a species being subject to change 
and ultimately to death. Nothing, he exclaims, is real or viable 
except ‘boire, manger, vivre, aimer et dormir’ (Rêve, p.35). 
Immediately after, Alembert has an ejaculation, and then 
sleeps, exhausted by his dream and his experience that climaxed 
the dream. 

Diderot was not merely seeking to shock or to offend when he 
deliberately included such a passage, nor to jest about Alembert’s 
real or rumoured impotence”. Clearly the experience described 
here followed directly from Alembert’s vision of the universal 
ferment, the universal reproduction of species, the incredible 
energy and potential for life to be witnessed even in the drop of 
water under the microscope. Alembert emphasizes the continuity 
of his experience with his preceding dream when he turns to 
mademoiselle de L’Espinasse with the wish that his own sperm 
might somehow be preserved in a test tube and sent to Needham 
for examination. Diderot might have censored this discussion as 
unseemly in a literary work; the censorship would have been 
reasonable and should normally be exercised. However, Diderot 
chose to frame this work as a dream where no inhibitions remain 
and censorship is impossible. Alembert’s sperm and his spon- 
taneous act symbolize the endless striving activity, whether 
microscopic or in global dimensions, of the material universe. It 
constitutes also his involuntary reaction of defiance to a universe 
that ignored his very existence and denied to him, as a man, any 
influence or importance. When Alembert sought earlier to prove 


32 Yvon Belaval points out in his for Sophie Volland. Words or gestures 
article on the protagonists of the that might seem inappropriate for the 
Rêve that Alembert and Julie de PEs- first are more readily understood if 


pinasse frequently serve as stand-ins one temporarily substitutes Diderot 
or as mouthpieces for Diderot and and Sophie. 
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the unity of his person, his evidence was equally tangible and 
indisputable. ‘Je suis bien un — je n'en saurais douter . . . (en 
disant cela, il se tâtait partout) (Réve, p.26). 

The forces at work in the universe at large or in the individual 
human birth are apparently lawless and undirected. Alembert is 
reassured by the workings of his own body, but even that is not 
under his control. Twice in the Rêve de d’ Alembert Diderot traces 
the development of а character back to his or her rudimentary 
beginnings. He reminds Alembert that before he becomes a man 
and а geometer, ‘un être sentant, un être pensant, un être résol- 
vant le problème de la précession des équinoxes, un être sublime, 
un être merveilleux” (Rêve, p.8), he existed only in the inert mole- 
cules scattered in the frames of the two persons who joined to- 
gether to produce him. He might never have existed at all, or he 
might have been a different person altogether. As no two mole- 
cules are identical, the individual Alembert could only result from 
one chance conception and never again. Bordeu tells mademoi- 
selle de L’Espinasse in like manner that she must consider her 
beginnings, her prehistory as it were, if she wishes to understand 
her development correctly. She, like Alembert, must realize that 
at one time she did not exist, neither her woman’s body nor her 
unique personality, and that coincidence alone determined her 
particular self. “Vous fütes en commençant, un point impercep- 
tible, formé de molécules plus petites éparses dans le sang; la 
lymphe de votre pére ou de votre mére; ce point devint un fil 
délié; puis un faisceau de fils. Jusque-la, pas le moindre vestige de 
cette forme agréable que vous avez. 

In order to understand her own or any animal organism, she 
must go back to that primary fibrous mass, to what we would now 
call the embryo: ‘il est à propos de vous dépouiller de votre 


33 Rêve, p.50; cf. Maupertuis, Vénus tout perdu, lorsque vous perdrez 
physique, in Œuvres, 1.6: ‘Ne vous cette forme que vous avez maintenant, 
fachez pas si je vous dis que vous avez et que ce corps, qui charme tout le 
été un ver ou un oeuf ou une espèce monde, sera réduit en poussière”. 
de boue: mais ne croyez pas non plus 
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organisation actuelle, et de revenir à un instant où vous n'étiez 
qu'une substance molle, filamenteuse, — informe, vermiculaire, 
plus analogue au bulbe et [à] la racine d'une plante qu'à un 
апта“, 

Bordeu maintains that each of the individual fibres in this 
nucleus corresponds to a part of the body or an organ, and by 
organ he means both the external parts, the various limbs, the eye 
or the ear, and also the internal organs. As Bordeu, speaking for 
Diderot, firmly and indignantly rejects the notion of finalism, ‘les 
causes finales’, there is no apparent reason why each bundle of 
fibres should contain the same number, nor why a given fibre 
should develop into one particular organ and not another“. The 
consistent production of normal creatures from these sketchy and 
undetermined rudiments seems nothing short of miraculous, while 
the production of monsters as the result of confusion, diminution 
or multiplication of the usual number of fibres seems very prob- 
able indeed. Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse comes quickly to this 
conclusion. ‘Mais il me semble qu'une machine . . . dont la con- 
formation régulière ou irrégulière dépend d’un paquet de fils 
minces, déliés et flexibles, d’une espèce d’écheveau où le moindre 
brin ne peut être cassé, rompu, déplacé, manquant, sans consé- 
quence fâcheuse pour le tout, devrait se nouer, s’embarrasser 
encore plus souvent dans le lieu de sa formation que mes soies sur 
ma tournette’ (Rêve, p.55). 

Bordeu cites numerous examples of recent monsters to support 
this view: a modern Cyclops with only one optic nerve; a pair of 
Hippocratic twins, two bodies fused with a single set of organs to 
serve both; a carpenter whose internal organs were completely 
reversed from side to side. Diderot commented in the Æ/éments de 


31 Rêve, p.53; Roger (pp.634-636) author of the article on monsters. 
gives as Diderot’s source for this 35 as the distinction between muscle 
passage the Encyclopédie article on and nerve is not yet understood, 
‘sensibilité’, written by Fouquet, like Bordeu refers indiscriminately to both 
Bordeu a doctor from the school аз ‘fibres’. 
of Montpellier, also, incidentally, the 
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Physiologie, à propos of the carpenter’s monstrosity, that not only 
was such an inversion possible, but the organism showed no ad- 
verse effects: “Tous les viscéres intérieurs depuis l'origine de 
l'oesophage jusqu'à l'extrémité du canal intestinal peuvent être 
dans un ordre renversé de l’ordre commun, qu’on appelle l’ordre 
naturel, sans conséquence facheuse pour tout le sisteme’ (Eléments, 
p.209). The number and kinds of monsters are apparently un- 
limited. Diderot wrote also in the Æ/éments: ‘Il y a autant de 
monstres qu'il y a d'organes dans l'homme, et de fonctions: des 
monstres d'yeux, d'oreilles, de nez qui vivent, tandis que les 
autres ne vivent pas; des monstres de position des parties, des 
monstres par superfetation, des monstres par defaut’ (Eléments, 
p.209). Bordeu repeats twice his dangerous prescription, ‘Faîtes 
par la pensée ce que nature fait quelquefois! (Rêve, p.54). 
Together the two interlocutors mentally strip the system of 
each fibre in turn, robbing organisms of various parts with their 
respective functions, reducing the creature to an inert mass and 
then attempting to reconstruct it. Against this background 
monsters are easily comprehended and appear no longer as 
deviations, but merely as the more eccentric variations in a 
scheme which depends on no fixed model, but only on a flexible 
bundle of fibres. “Ге faisceau de fils constitue la différence 
originelle et premiére de toutes les espéces d'animaux. Les 
variétés du faisceau d'une espéce font toutes les variétés 
monstrueuses de cette espèce” (Кёре, p.57). 

Diderot has succeeded in justifying the existence of monsters, 
but they appear no less frightening and no less monstrous than 
before. Indeed, to regard their production as quite as natural and 
probable as that of the normal organism is to increase our appre- 
hension and insecurity. Every birth now risks being abnormal; 


36 Diderot’s source here is Buffon: monstres par défaut, et la troisième de 
‘Nous devons dire qu'on peut réduire ceux qui le sont par le renversement 
en trois classes tous les monstres оц la fausse position des parties’ 
possibles: la première est cele des Œuvres complètes, ed. Lacépéde 1825, 
monstres par excès, la seconde des xi.156. 
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every creature has a chance of turning out to be defective. 
Monsters and monstrosity are no longer rare and remote, a 
mysterious curse, a punishment meted out by unknown gods 
for unsuspected crimes. Monsters threaten every man in his 
daily life. No one is secure; we could all share Saunderson’s 
plight. 

It is of course a truism that no two men are identical and that 
none is ‘perfect’. Any individual creature differs from what we 
take to be the norm or the ideal pattern and we usually define 
normality in terms of the extent and kind of that difference. But 
if one denies the validity of norms, or ideals, or any fixed stan- 
dard; if one considers only the infinite numbers of particular 
creatures with an eye to their differences and not to the similarities 
that could be construed as reassuring approximations to an 
accepted norm, then the inevitable result is confusion and dismay. 
In the absence of a constant ideal, one seeks constancy in the parti- 
cular creature. Jean Mayer (p.14) comments in this context on 
the significance of the monster: ‘Il en vient a considérer les 
monstres non plus comme des exceptions malheureuses, des 
tatonnements dans l’organisation spontanée de la matiére, mais 
comme la régle dans le régne vivant. L’étre viable est un monstre 
un peu mieux organisé que l’être contradictoire; la femme est le 
monstre de l’homme, ou inversement. La notion d’être normal 
devient idéale ou du moins relative. L'univers, cessant d’être un 
résultat cherché, apparaît comme le produit des causes aveugles 
qui animent la matière’. 

In the Eléments de physiologie Diderot defined the monster or 
‘être contradictoire’ as the one who could not survive under the 
present order or régime: ‘un être, dont la durée est incompatible 
avec l’ordre subsistant’. But all is in flux, even that order: ‘Mais 
l'ordre général change sans cesse” (Eléments, p.209). Today's 
creature may be tomorrow's monster. Diderot wrote in his com- 
mentary on Hemsterhuis's book: 'Si tout est in fluxu, comme on 
n'en saurait guére douter, tous les étres sont monstrueux, c'est- 
à-dire, plus ou moins incompatibles avec l'ordre subséquent’ 
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(Hemsterhuis, p.503). The individual and even the particular 
species become a matter of indifference or despair, for they are 
swallowed up and obliterated, washed away by the ceaseless tides 
of matter. ‘Pourquoi l'homme, pourquoi tous les animaux ne 
seraient-ils des espéces de monstres un peu plus durables? Le 
monstre nait et passe. Pourquoi la nature n'exterminerait-elle pas 
l'espéce dans une plus longue succession de temps?’ (Eléments, 
pp.208-209). 

Diderot turns away therefore from the individual and from man 
to seek for a statement of permanence and stability in a considera- 
tion of the universe as a whole. ‘Il n’y a rien de précis en nature’ 
(Rêve, p.43), but the whole is constant and eternal. Jacques Roger 
(p.677) describes in moving terms Diderot’s hunger for absolutes 
and his inability to reconcile himself with the fluidity and relativity 
he senses in the universe, undermining the order which has become 
a mere façade: ‘Derrière la stabilité provisoire des formes et de 
l'ordre du monde, sur laquelle une science pourrait se fonder, la 
pensée de Diderot découvre aussitôt la fluidité des choses, où nul 
point fixe ne peut servir de base à une construction intellectuelle. 
. . . Diderot n'a pu vivre dans le relatif. Sa pensée va d'emblée à 
l'absolu, et il ne suffisait pas en la circonstance que cet absolu fût 
la Nature au lieu d'étre Dieu’. 

Already in De l'interprétation de la nature, Diderot had ex- 
pressed his anxiety lest such a state of instability render all science 
vain and the pursuit of knowledge futile: ‘Mais si l'état des étres 
est dans une vicissitude perpétuelle; si la nature est encore à 
l'ouvrage, malgré la chaine qui lie les phénoménes, il n'y a point 
de philosophie. Toute notre science devient aussi transitoire 
que les mots. Ce que nous prenons pour l'histoire de la nature 
n'est que l'histoire très incomplète d'un instant’ (Œuvres philo- 
sophiques, Pp.240-241). oe 

The world or universe in its totality invites Spinoza’s diviniza- 
tion, a temptation foreseen already by Diderot in the Promenade 
du sceptique (A.-T. i.234). While forms change, and individuals 
cease, matter, dispersed with each death, survives to regather itself 
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into new forms again and again throughout all eternity”. “Tout 
change. Tout passe. Il n'y a que le Tout qui reste. . . . Dans cet 
immense océan de matière, pas une molécule qui ressemble à une 
molécule; pas une molécule qui se ressemble à elle-même un in- 
stant. Rerum novus nascitur ordo, voila son inscription éternelle”. 

That individual forms are ephemeral and no two identical 
becomes not a cause for anxiety and insecurity, seen in this light, 
but a tribute to the fullness, richness and rightness of the universe 
(Lovejoy, pp.221-224). The variations, even imperfect ones, have 
their place and the universe needs them to be complete. No limita- 
tions are possible. ‘Ne convenez-vous pas que tout tient en nature 
et qu'il est impossible qu'il y ait un vide dans la chaîne? . . . Que 
voulez-vous donc dire avec vos individus: . . . Il n'y en a point. 
Non, il n'y en a point... . Il n'y a qu'un seul grand individu; c'est 
le tout’. 

In 2e l'interprétation de [a nature Diderot referred to those 
ambiguous creatures on the borderline between species and even 
between the different realms of being, plant, animal, and mineral: 
‘êtres incertains, ambigus, dépouillés en grande partie des formes, 
des qualités et des fonctions de l'un, et revétus des formes, des 
qualités, des fonctions de Pautre (Œuvres philosophiques, p.188). 
The contradictory creatures, so difficult to explain within the 


37 Diderot suggests a geometrical 
regularity in the movements of the 
total number of molecules, whatever 
the imperfections of individuals (E/é- 
ments, p.330): 'Si la somme peut-etre 
Infinie, de la multitude peut-etre 
Infinie des molecules de la nature nous 
etait parfaitement connue, il m'est 
evident que nous verrions tous les 


n'y ait aucun corps parfaitement 
regulier, aucun parfaitement semblable, 
les actions et les reactions, quel que 
soit leur nombre, leur energie, n'en 
sont pas moins geometriques, l'asser- 
tion contraire n'est pas assez reflechie, 
pas assez philosophique'. 

38 Réve, p.35; cf. Roger, p.613: 
‘Dans cet univers en fuite éternelle, 


phenomenes s'executer par des loix 
rigoureusement geometriques, aux- 
quels le principe conservateur ou 
plutot ordonateur, regulateur de l'uni- 
vers seroit rigoureusement soumis; 
car qu'importe qu'il y ait ou qu'il 
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la pensée ne peut donc étreindre 
aucune réalité, hormis le tout qu'il 
est possible d'imaginer, mais non de 
connaitre'. 

39 Réve, pp.43-44; the suspension 
dots are in the text; nothing is omitted. 
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framework of fixed and separate species, become necessary, 
indispensable links if all creation is continuous and species overlap 
and merge into one another. The intermediate creatures serve as 
hyphens to relate different species. Monstrous exceptions in a 
finalistic and hierarchical universe, they constitute the strongest 
argument for a unified and homogeneous universe. Materialism 
as a philosophy of the universe not only justifies but requires 
the existence of imperfect forms or monsters, whose value lies 
precisely in their monstrosity or imperfection: 11 n'y a rien 
d’imparfait dans la nature, pas même les monstres. Tout y est 
enchaîné, et le monstre y est un effet aussi nécessaire que l'animal 
parfait’ (А.-Т. ху.18$). There can be no gap, no missing link in 
the chain of being, or the universe itself would be defective and 
could cease to be. Movement is essential; it is tantamount to life 
itself and it cannot be interrupted, lest it not resume. Since there 
are no valid distinctions, no discontinuities in nature, animal, 
vegetable and mineral being only variations of the same substance, 
man differs only in degree from other creatures. The monster, too, 
is merely another form, less common perhaps, but no less 
important or necessary. ‘L’homme n'est qu'un effet commun, — 
le monstre qu'un effet rare; tous les deux également naturels, 
également dans l'ordre universel et général. . . . Et qu'est-ce 
qu'il y a d'étonnant à cela? . . . tous les êtres circulent les uns dans 
les autres, par conséquent toutes les espèces . . . tout est en un 
flux perpétuel" (Réve, p.44). 

But if the monster is a valid form, if it is as ‘natural’ as man and 
as legitimate, Diderot has voided these concepts of any meaning. 
He has not explained monstrous creatures as such; he has simply 
stated that they are not truly monstrous. In the absence of norms, 
where nothing bears witness to intelligent design, but is the result 
of good or bad fortune, we are all exceptions. Man and the 
monster are equal. If aberrations are ‘natural’, nature is a blank 
envelope for all things without distinction. A sort of order is 
achieved at the cost of denying all individual distinctiveness or 
value, Creatures are reduced to their lowest common denominator 
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and identified merely in terms of the material substance of which 
they are uniformly made. They exist apart from any concept of 
norms. Bordeu states categorically that “Tout ce qui est ne peut 
être ni contre nature ni hors de nature’ (Réve, p.100). Bordeu in 
this instance is referring specifically to sex—a significant illustra- 
tion of the meaning of ‘nature’ when it is divorced from moral or 
normative standards. He admits that all sexual perversions can be 
construed as ‘natural’ and justifiable, with the result that normal 
sex relations between a man and a woman are without distinctive 
value or justification. The difference between the sexes is neglig- 
ible. Bordeu concurs in all seriousness with mademoiselle de 
L'Espinasse's playful suggestion that ‘homme n’est peut-être 
que le monstre de la femme, ou la femme le monstre de l’homme” 
(Rêve, p.57). One sex is simply the inversion of the other, aptly 
expressed as its ‘monster’. Nor does Bordeu find it inconceivable 
that man might crossbreed with different species—the goat, for 
example—to produce ‘goat-men’, a new and viable species, not 
unlike the mythical centaur (Réve, p.102). All traditional distinc- 
tions and barriers are razed, and with them the very concept 
of value. 

Diderot recoils from this wasteland into which his rigorous 
logic has driven him. Unable to derive any comfort from the 
eternality and interchangeability of matter as a whole, Diderot 
considers in turn the single molecule of the material substance. 
He leaves aside his cosmic speculations to return to those mole- 
cules contained in the human frame. The rightful concern of man 
is man, as Diderot himself eloquently declared in his article, 
‘encyclopédie’: ‘si l'on bannit l'homme ou l’être pensant et con- 
templateur de dessus la surface de la terre, ce spectacle pathétique 
et sublime de la nature n'est plus qu'une scène triste et muette. ... 
Abstraction faite de mon existence et du bonheur de mes sem- 
blables, que m'importe le reste de la nature?" (А.-Т. xiv.453). 

When Diderot traced Alembert’s genesis from non-existence 
to his present, highly creative existence, he also reminded Alem- 
bert that ‘pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris (Rêve, p.23). But, 
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granted his materialistic supposition, to return to dust need not 
mean total annihilation, but only that the body ceases to function 
as a whole. The same philosophy which denies the reality of a 
spiritual substance and an immortal soul, asserts that matter is 
eternal and cannot perish or be destroyed. ‘Vivant, j’agis et je 
réagis en masse . . . mort, j'agis et je réagis en molécules. . . . Je ne 
meurs donc point, en ce sens, ni moi ni quoi que ce soit. . .. 
Майте, vivre et passer, c'est changer de formes’ (Rêve, p-45). The 
molecule has taken the place of the soul as that part of us which 
is eternal. Diderot is quick to inject into this inert, isolated 
particle the full strength of his human personality, his desire for 
survival, his unwillingness, after the inevitable dissolution of the 
body, to surrender his memory and his emotions. 

Diderot is unable simply to formulate a scientific hypothesis 
for objective verification, for, unlike the scientist, he is not seek- 
ing general truths with only secondary regard for their specific 
application. He must have something with direct and immediate 
application to the human condition and to himself as an individual. 
If materialism denies the significance of individual man and reduces 
man to one among many indifferent and interchangeable forms, 
then Diderot, while professing materialism, so twists its findings 
as to make it unrecognizable as a philosophy. The bodies of dead 
animals fertilize the soil, helping to regenerate new life—but 
Diderot cannot stop there. If his molecules survive, even scattered 


40 Robert Mauzi (pp.441-442) com- 
ments on Diderot’s remarkable trans- 
figuration of man’s mortal ashes into 
a new symbol of immortality and 
universality: ‘en même temps que 
l’homme éternel, il célèbre l’homme 
éphémère. . .. Mais la nature éphémère 
de l’homme ne constitue pas une limite. 
Elle est une victoire sur l’espace, 
comme la mémoire et la pensée de la 
gloire sont une victoire sur le temps. 
Au lieu d’être rivé à cette petite portion 
d’espace que remplit son corps, provi- 


soire réunion d'atomes, l’homme re- 
devenu poussière, est immergé, em- 
porté dans le grand mouvement de la 
nature, si bien qu’il n’existe plus ici ou 
là, mais partout. Le thème chrétien 
de l'homme-poussiére, qui livrait au 
néant la matiére, se transfigure en 
un hymne à l’homme-univers et à 
l'homme-éternel. Sans doute l'homme 
perd-il sa qualité d'homme en se trans- 
formant. Mais il ne perd pas sa réalité, 
si la seule réalité est la matiére et si la 
matiére est déjà la vie’. 
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to the four winds, then in some sense he as an individual, his 
own personality, is preserved intact; the tiniest fragment is still a 
part of himself. Ten years before the composition of the Réve 
de d’Alembert Diderot wrote Sophie a letter on the subject of 
materialism, a letter in which his philosophy, instead of warring 
with his sentimental desires, unexpectedly serves them. He ex- 
plains to Sophie: ‘mon paradoxe. . . . Ceux qui se sont aimés 
pendant leur vie et qui se font inhumer l’un à côté de l’autre ne 
sont peut-être pas si fous qu’on pense. Peut-être leurs cendres se 
pressent, se mêlent et s’unissent. Que sçais-je? Peut-être n’ont- 
elles pas perdu tout sentiment, toute mémoire de leur premier 
état? Peut-être ont-elles un reste de chaleur et de vie dont elles 
jouissent à leur manière au fond de l’urne froide qui les renferme. 
...Օ ma Sophie, il me resteroit donc un espoir de vous toucher, 
de vous sentir, de vous aimer, de vous chercher, de m’unir, de 
me confondre avec vous, quand nous ne serons plus! S’il y avoit 
dans nos principes une loi d’affinité, s’il nous étoit réservé de 
composer un être commun, si je devois dans la suite des siècles 
refaire un tout avec vous, si les molécules de votre amant dissous 
venoient à s’agiter, à se mouvoir et à rechercher les vôtres éparses 
dans la nature! Laissez-moi cette chimère; elle m’est douce; elle 
m'assureroit l'éternité en vous et avec vous”, 

The indestructibility of one's molecules when they have been 
dispersed at death would seem cold comfort to the thinking, 
feeling, loving man. It would have at most a symbolic value, but 
this romantic symbolism serves to trigger an elaborate improvisa- 
tion on the theme of materialism. The perpetuation of Diderot’s 
love through the reunion of his dispersed but still sentient 
molecules with Sophie’s molecules is foolish and fantastic, but 
no more so than his mad vision of human polyps and the 
‘chambre chaude tapissée de petits cornets’ on Jupiter or Saturn 


(Réve, p.34). 


11 Correspondance, 1.283-284: 15[?] 
octobre 1759. 
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In conclusion, then, materialism as a working philosophy, used 
as a tool in the scientific investigation of the material universe, 
is appropriate and highly effective. Intended for the objective 
analysis and description of the world of externals, it yields disas- 
trous results when applied to the inner, subjective world of human 
nature, human thought, and human emotions. Diderot tries to 
draw from a descriptive, scientific method a prescriptive, moral 
doctrine, and only reaches an impasse. He pushes materialism in 
the Réve to its extreme conclusions with regard to mankind, and 
finds them intolerable. Order at the cost of such a uniformity is 
too stark; it does not afford an emotionally satisfying description 
of the universe. If materialism concludes—as, logically, it must— 
by equating man and monster, normal and abnormal, Diderot, 
despite his professions of materialism, denies the validity of that 
conclusion, insisting, as he personally must, that man is a creature 
apart. He can concede the actual insignificance of man in nature 
and admit the impersonality of his universe without endangering 
the centrality of man in his philosophy. His anthropocentrism is 
subjective and voluntary; neither decreed by a religion nor deter- 
mined by any objective criteria, it is the prerogative of his human 
condition. 

Georges May in a notable article analyses this affirmation by 
Diderot of man’s harmony with his universe and of man’s capacity, 
in the face of bewildering contradictions, somehow to understand 
and to rationalize his universe. ‘Si donc, devant l’immense com- 
plexité de l'univers, Diderot conserve sa sérénité, sa gaité, son 
enthousiasme, c’est parce que, a la difference d’un Pascal frémis- 
sant devant les espaces infinis, il croit pour sa part à une harmonie, 
à un accord fondamental entre l'homme et le milieu qui l'en- 
vironne' (Diderot, p.183). 

Diderot cannot—nor does he try to—deny the existence of 
physical monsters, creatures that are variously formed, deviants 
from a norm that may, he admits, be only an ideal. But neither can 
he deny the reality of the norm, however ideal, nor his right, in 
the face of an indifferent nature, to make his own distinctions 
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and render his own judgments, in the light of his individual 
human reason. If Saunderson, the blind man, is as much the work 
of nature as Diderot himself—and Diderot assures us that such is 
the case—none the less Saunderson in his own eyes, and in 
Diderot’s eyes, is defective. The blind man will protest nature’s 
cruelty, though she be deaf and dumb, even as Rameau will 
accuse her of spitefulness in shaping—or misshaping—him. 
Physical monsters are possible, inevitable even, given the 
materialist’s notion of a process of random selection and combi- 
nation among material elements. Their production remains an 
affront to man’s reason and to man’s sense of justice, qualities 
that in a materialistic universe are uniquely human, but none the 
less real for that. 


PART II. HUMAN NATURE AND 
THE MORAL MONSTER 


IV. Zn defence of human nature 


Although Diderot repeatedly affirmed his belief in man's natural 
goodness, his most memorable character was flagrantly immoral 
and aggressively defended immorality. Before, and even after the 
dialogue with Rameau, Diderot denied that such a monstrous 
individual could exist. Yet the Meveu de Rameau is generally 
conceded to be his literary masterpiece. How then are we to 
reconcile Diderot's professed faith with the literary facts? What 
are we to believe when the self-proclaimed champion of human 
virtue immortalizes this creature of vice? Georges May (Quatre 
visages, ch.ii) has supplied the chronicle of Diderot’s ‘crise de 
pessimisme’ of the year 1761, gleaning from his correspondence 
the personal motives for Diderot's despondency at that time. But 
his concern with the moral ‘monster’ is not limited to the year 
1761 nor to the extreme case of Jean Francois Rameau. Many of 
Diderot's characters were ‘monstrous’. 
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The problem of the monster must be placed in the larger per- 
spective of Diderot’s view of human nature generally, before we 
can gauge its true importance, before we can measure the impact 
on Diderot himself of his conversation with Jean Francois 
Rameau. 

Even as Saunderson, the physical monster, had caused Diderot 
to surrender his faith in a rational god and his universal order, 
even so did Rameau, a moral monster, threaten his faith in moral 
man and in a universal morality. Herbert Dieckmann insists on 
the influence of Rameau on Diderot’s thinking: ‘De méme que 
dans la mise en question de l’ordre harmonieux du monde . . . 
l'existence de formations irréguliéres (les monstres") avait joué 
un róle décisif, — les doutes sur la possibilité d'un systéme moral 
ont aussi leur origine, au moins en partie, dans la grande significa- 
tion qu'avait pour Diderot le "monstre" moral: la forte person- 
alité immorale ou a-morale, l'individu anarchique ou simplement 
dont la forte originalité tranche sur le commun des hommes. . . . 
Non seulement le Neveu de Rameau, mais presque tous les carac- 
téres des ceuvres narratives de Diderot posent des problémes 
d'ordre moral’ (Cing leçons, pp.65-66). 

From his earliest published work, an annotated translation of 
Shaftesbury's Essay on merit and virtue, to the Essai sur les règnes 
de Claude et de Néron written toward the end of his life, Diderot 
was preoccupied with the study of human nature and human 
behaviour. His first concern as a moralist was to divest his think- 
ing of any religious overtones, to define vice and virtue in a purely 
human context. R. Loyalty Cru (p.118) defined philosophy, since 
the time of Socrates, as ‘ethical speculation divested of religious 
aspects'. Diderot did not quarrel with religion per se, but disputed 
its validity as a basis on which to found a morality. “Il la rejette par 
principe [la morale chrétienne], il nie méme qu'elle soit une morale, 
et il le montre’ (Proust, p.295). He was willing to believe in the 
god of the deists, creator of the universe, at least until the fre- 
quency of errors in the physical universe and the abundance of 
evil in the moral sphere disabused him: ‘les désordres qui règnent 
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dans l’ordre moral, anéantissent toute Providence’ (Pensées philo- 
sophiques, xv). He was willing even then to tolerate this belief in 
others and to concede that such a belief might be beneficial to 
certain individuals, a source of strength as well as consolation®. 
But Christian beliefs, emphasizing other-worldly values, directing 
men's devotions to a remote god, denied primary human affections 
and undercut the practical application of virtue as 'bienfaisance' 
to other men. Vice and virtue were metaphysical notions for the 
Christian; Diderot defined them as good and evil rendered to 
one's fellow men, as ‘bienfaisance’ and ‘malfaisance’ (Réve, p.86). 
He cited as pernicious Pascal's repression of his natural human 
affection for his sister, lest it interfere with his love ofgod. Diderot 
himself suffered such an alienation in his own family; his brother 
was a priest, warped by his religion, and fanatically intolerant, 
at least toward Diderot. Diderot rather pointedly dedicated his 
translation of Shaftesbury to his brother, preceding the Essay 
with a long letter advocating tolerance, which he later used in the 
Encyclopédie as the article ‘intolérance’#. 

Not only did Christianity deny the importance of human 
affections, subordinating them to religious devotion, making 
men intolerant of one another, causing them even to persecute and 
to kill each other in the name of religion; Christianity denigrated 
man himself, describing human nature as corrupt. Roger com- 
ments that for Diderot ‘il faut rejeter la notion de Dieu parce que, 
sur le plan de la morale, elle nuit au bonheur de l'homme en le 
mettant en contradiction avec lui-méme, et au bonheur des 
hommes en créant le fanatisme et la discorde’ (Roger, p.615). 
The doctrine of original sin, by burdening men unnecessarily 
with guilt and anxiety, undermined their ability to act as self- 
determining moral agents. Under the influence of Christianity, 
men unjustly damned themselves, misjudged their own natures, 
denied their own potentialities. *Depuis longtemps on cherche à 


?? Entretiens d'un philosophe avec la 4 А.-Т. 1.485-490; cf. Proust, 
maréchae de ***; А.-Т. ii.§ 18-5 19. p-154. 
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dégrader l'homme. Ses détracteurs en ont fait un monstre. Dans 
leur humeur, ils l'ont accablé d'outrages. La coupable satis- 
faction de le rabaisser a seule conduit leurs noirs crayons. Qui 
donc es-tu, toi, qui oses insulter ton semblable? . . . un être 
toujours faible, souvent séduit par l'erreur, quelquefois égaré 
par l'imagination, mais sorti des mains de la nature avec des pen- 
chants honnêtes’ (А.-Т. iv.9o). 

Diderot was not so much concerned with combatting specific 
church doctrines, per se, as with the negative view of man that 
resulted from them. The church had insisted on man's duality, his 
composition of two substances, mortal and immortal. Appalled 
by the tension and inconsistency implied in man by this dualism, 
Diderot insisted on man's integrity, his unified nature, his single, 
material substance. When the Dutch philosopher, Hemsterhuis, 
wrote of "l'organe moral’ in man, Diderot objected on principle 
to the implied division. He preferred to say merely, l'homme, 
parce que c'est un être un pour moi”. 

The doctrine of original sin presented human nature as a 
paradox: godlike, in that man was made by god in his own 
image as his chosen creature; corrupted since his fall from grace 
and the origin of sin. This doctrine, traditionally Augustinian 
and Pauline, had been rigorously interpreted by Calvin and, in 
the seventeenth century, by the Jansenists*. Although the Jan- 
senists were persecuted ín the eighteenth century, their teachings 
condemned by papal bull in 1713, the abbey of Port Royal 
razed by Louis XIV in 1710, their influence far exceeded their 
numerical importance. Their intransigence toward human nature 
was the expression of a more widespread mistrust of man, 
generally, and it was against this lack of self-confidence, this 


44 Hemsterhuis, p.309; cf. Aéve, 
p.20: ‘je suis bien un, — je n'en saurais 
douter’. 

45 Pascal, Pensées, ed. Louis Lafuma 
(Paris: Delmas 1962), p.168. ‘Quelle 
chimère est-ce donc que l’homme? 


Quelle nouveauté, quel monstre, quel 
chaos, quel sujet de contradiction, quel 
prodige! Juge de toutes chose, imbécile 
ver de terre, dépositaire du vrai, cloaque 
d'incertitude et d'erreur: gloire et rebut 
de lunivers’. 
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readiness among men to denigrate themselves, that Diderot 
and his fellow philosophes protested. 

Analysing what he characterizes as ‘la démolition du héros’ 
in the seventeenth century, Paul Bénichou writes of Jansenism: 
‘une idée aussi entiére de la chute n’est, en fait, que la mise en 
ceuvre théologique d’un parti pris de défiance et de sévérité 
envers l’homme tel qu’il est sous nos yeux, envers sa nature et 
ses impulsions. La doctrine de la grâce efficace est liée à une 
certaine attitude accusatrice à l'égard de l'humanité, et elle en 
est l’achèvement spéculatif et métaphysique plutôt que la source. 
. . . la théologie janséniste est destinée à écraser, non pas le 
matérialisme, nrais plutôt toute forme d'idéalisme, même chrétien, 
qui ne s'accompagne pas d’une négation absolue des valeurs 
humaines, toute forme de vertu ou de grandeur suspecte de 
pactiser avec la nature et avec l’instinct’#. 

When Diderot or Voltaire speak out against the pernicious 
influence of religion it is in the name of humanity, human nature 
and human values. Voltaire objects not to Pascal’s belief in 
god but to his misanthropy. ‘J’ose prendre le parti de l'humanité 
contre ce misanthrope sublime; j'ose assurer que nous ne sommes 
ու si méchants ni si malheureux qu'il le dit’ (Lettres philosophiques, 
xxv). Both Diderot and Voltaire go so far as to portray Jansenists 
sympathetically, Voltaire in the Jngénu, Diderot in the Religieuse, 
not because they have any liking for them—on the contrary— 
but because the Jansenists were themselves at the time they 
were writing the victims of religious fanaticism and intolerance. 
Proust (‘Recherches’) has suggested that the historical sources of 
the persecutions of Suzanne and the disorders in her different 
convents were in fact the persecutions of Jansenist nuns, par- 
ticularly among the Ursulines. Diderot's portrait of Suzanne, 
a victim of persecution, as herself devoutly Christian, her faith 
unshakeable, has been hailed as shrewd strategy, tactical genius 


46 Paul Bénichou, Morales du grand 
siècle (Paris 1948), pp.79-80. 
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in an attack on Christian institutions. But it represented more than 
shrewd tactics. Diderot had no quarrel with a faith that was 
genuinely humane; he respected idealism and self-sacrifice in any 
guise. But his correspondence as well as his fiction are filled with 
tales of the hypocrisy of monks or nuns who profess religious 
ideals but do not act in accordance with them. Suzanne was 
strengthened and ennobled by her faith. But her example was 
counterbalanced by innumerable examples of vicious and un- 
principled monks, of scheming, hypocritical nuns. 

Constantly accused of preaching immorality because he re- 
jected as unsound a morality based on religious values, Diderot 
argued that materialism offered a more realistic morality, based 
on a more candid appraisal of human needs, which he regarded as 
universal, rather than on variable definitions of an incomprehen- 
sible god and a system of other-worldly punishments or rewards. 
‘Les matérialistes, rejetant l'existence de Dieu, fondent les idées 
du juste et de l'injuste sur les rapports éternels de l'homme à 
Phomme’ (Hemsterhuis, p.45). Men need no god to teach them 
to distinguish between good and evil; they recognize it in the 
actions of other men and in their own actions. As soon as they 
leave their infancy and begin to reason, they develop a conscience. 
Diderot’s /ntroduction aux grands principes describes the initiation 
of a young man as a ‘philosophe’. Questioned about revelation, he 
replies instantly: *Qu'ai-je à faire de vos prétendues révélations ?” 
(А.-Т. 1.82). A conscience develops inevitably in every man 
whether or not he chooses to heed it; man cannot avoid judging 
and evaluating his own actions even as he judges and evaluates 
deeds to which he is merely a spectator. “Nous ne pouvons exister 
longtemps sans concevoir des idées d'ordre et de désordre, de 
bienfaisance et de malfaisance, d'amour et d'aversion en nous 
et dans les autres. Il est impossible que nous ne jugions pas nos 
propres actions en les comparant à ces idées. Il est impossible 
que nous ne nous avouions pas à nous-mémes leur conformité 
ou opposition à ces idées; et voilà la conscience qui juge. П est 
impossible que nous nous refusions le mépris que nous aurions 
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pour un autre qui les aurait commises; et voila le remords qui 
naît’ (Hemsterhuis, p.315). 

Diderot disagreed with the materialists who derived men’s 
standards of behaviour entirely from the principle of self- 
interest and who denied the possibility of disinterested virtue, 
refusing to admit that virtue might be intrinsically attractive to 
man or congenial to human nature. Diderot maintained stead- 
fastly that all men, including those who choose to do evil rather 
than good, recognize the real distinction between vice and virtue 
as absolutes, in their practical application as ‘bienfaisance’ and 
‘malfaisance’. In his comments on De l'esprit by Helvétius, 
Diderot wrote: ‘Il me paraît n’avoir pas eu une idée exacte de 
ce qu'on entend par la probité relative à tout l'univers. Il en a 
fait un mot vide de sens; ce qui ne lui serait point arrivé, s'il 
eüt considéré qu'en quelque lieu du monde que ce soit, celui qui 
donne à boire à l'homme qui a soif, et à manger à celui qui a 
faim, est un homme de bien; et que la probité relative à l'univers 
n'est autre chose qu'un sentiment de bienfaisance qui embrasse 
Реѕрёсе humaine en général; sentiment qui n'est ni faux ni 
chimérique' (A.-T. ii.270). 

Man is naturally drawn to virtue and unhappy if he is not 
virtuous. The evil-doer cannot be happy; he suffers remorse; 
he condemns his own behaviour even as he condemns it in others, 
and, in turn, he is condemned by them. ‘Il est impossible que 
nous entendions les autres détester des actions et ceux qui les 
ont commises sans rougir; et voilà la honte; sans craindre d'étre 
découverts et d'en étre chátiés; et voilà le malaise du malfaiteur’ 
(Hemsterhuis, p.315). Even the savage or the young child— 
ignorant in comparison to civilized adults—will know right from 
wrong, justice from injustice, and will demonstrate this awareness 
in his behaviour. The savage who robs or injures another man 
accuses himself by fleeing what he knows to be a deserved punish- 
ment. Laws do not instill moral values in men; they only articulate 
them. *Les lois ne nous donnent pas les notions de justice; il me 
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Until he encountered Jean Francois Rameau and immortalized 
him as the ‘neveu de Rameau’, Diderot consistently denied the 
existence of any man, however corrupt, who did not suffer from 
remorse, who did not secretly regret his wickedness. This would 
be a monstrous and unnatural creature. In 1760, only a short 
time before his unsettling conversation with the ‘neveu’, he 
wrote to Sophie Volland: ‘Je romps encore des lances en faveur 
de l'espéce humaine. J'ai défié le Baron [Holbach] de me trouver 
dans l'Histoire un scélérat si parfaitement heureux qu'il ait 
été, dont la vie ne m'offrit les plus fortes présomptions d'un 
malheur proportionné à sa méchanceté; et un homme de bien, si 
parfaitement malheureux qu'il ait été, dont la vie ne m'offrit les 
plus fortes présomptions d'un bonheur proportionné à sa bonté’ 
(Correspondance 11.195). Three years later, forgetting the lesson 
of Rameau, Diderot reaffirmed an unqualified faith in man’s 
basic morality and man’s necessary discomfort when he acts 
immorally: ‘s’il est un seul homme sur la terre qui n’ait pas eu 
sujet de se repentir d’une mauvaise action par lui commise, qu’il 
me démente dans le fond de son âme. . . . Le témoignage de soi, 
voila la source des vrais biens et des vrais maux; voila ce qui fait 
la félicité de l'homme de bien parmi les persécutions et les dis- 
graces; et le tourment du méchant, au milieu des faveurs de la 
fortune’ (А.-Т. 11.88, footnote). 

Diderot realized that he could not prove, rationally, that man 
was naturally virtuous and therefore unhappy when he did not 
act virtuously toward his fellow men. He was not able to compose 
the treatise on virtue and morality to which he long aspired. He 
confessed in the Réfutation d’ Helvétius: ‘Je n'ai pas osé prendre 
la plume pour en écrire la première ligne. Je me disais: si je ne 
sors pas victorieux de cette tentative, je deviens l'apologiste de la 
méchanceté: j'aurai trahi la cause de la vertu, j'aurai encouragé 
l'homme au vice’ (А.-Т. ii.345). He recognized that it was not 
enough to hope for man's goodness, nor even to believe—as he 
personally and steadfastly believed—that a virtuous life is a 
happy one. He could not trust himself to divest the argument of 
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his own subjective prejudices. The apologist of morality in a 
rationalistic age must not be accused of irrationality or sentimen- 
tality. He must demonstrate by logic and reason that man will 
benefit from good deeds and suffer through doing evil. 

But when it came to examining human nature, Diderot’s 
human reason was clearly at variance with objective reason. If his 
personal belief in the goodness of man was an error, he declared 
his wish to persist in that belief, however erroneous. He con- 
fided to Sophie in 1760: ‘Si c’est la une erreur, du moins je suis 
bien aise de la trouver au fond de mon coeur, et je serois bien 
faché que l'expérience ou la réflexion me détrompat jamais; 
que deviendrais-je >’ (Correspondance, xiii.226). But his own emo- 
tional commitment weakens his position as the champion of 
human nature. As an active and interested participant, standing 
himself before the tribunal, Diderot had to disqualify himself as 
judge and declare his opinions unreliable. 

Yet he was unable to withdraw from the issue; he returned to 
it repeatedly in his correspondence, in his philosophical works, 
in his narrative works. Unable to deal with it abstractly, he 
dramatized it in the characters inhabiting his fiction. He wished to 
emulate the English novelist, Samuel Richardson, in whose novels 
he found moral teaching ‘mis en action”. He records tragedies 
that stem from what he considers to be arbitrary and unnatural 
rules of behaviour in traditional ‘morality’; he records also unsung 
deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice that testify to man's natural 
love of virtue. He rarely permits himself to invent characters out 
of whole cloth, preferring to borrow and transpose his living 
and familiar contemporaries, often retaining their true names“. 
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Because they are indeed his living contemporaries, the action of 
the story is out of his control and he is free to examine the moti- 
vations which determined their conduct and to comment upon 
them. Thus he tells us, proudly, as he relates the history of 
Tanié and madame Reymer and of Gardeil and mademoiselle de 
La Chaux, “Ceci n’est pas un conte’. Primary in these stories—as 
in so many of Diderot’s narratives—is the author’s commentary, 
his conclusions with respect to the morality or immorality of the 
protagonists. 

Rather than invent a plot, he recreates situations from real life; 
he even goes so far as to borrow openly from other authors‘, 
The plot is treated as a given. Diderot presents to us the sequence 
of events and the persons involved and then solicits our reactions, 
sometimes addressing his comments directly to the reader, some- 
times introducing a first reader into the framework of the story to 
discuss it with him and react at first hand to its implications®. 
In this manner he can reconcile his desire for an objective presen- 
tation of the actual events with his wish to express his subjective 
reactions to the events. He does not interfere with his protagonists’ 
freedom to act; he does however reserve the right to evaluate and 
discuss their actions, analysing the personalities involved, seeking 
ultimately to draw some general conclusions with respect to the 
nature of man. 

Although he states his faith uninhibitedly in his letters, affirm- 
ing man’s innocence, lamenting his corruption, repeating that the 
villain must suffer even in the midst of worldly success and the 
man of virtue find gratification even when he suffers, although his 
intent is avowedly moralistic, Diderot does not paint in black and 
white, sharply delineating good from evil. He does not write 
a moral primer nor indulge in unconstrained sentimentalizing, 


although both find in him a responsive chord. They are the 
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extremes and simplifications which seem momentarily to resolve 
the whole issue while in fact they ignore it. 

Diderot attempts to set the record straight, examining the 
motivations behind men’s actions, hoping always to conclude 
that man was a moral being. One could not hope to work out 
the contradictions in human nature through a fiction that was 
pure invention, for there the author could determine all decisions 
and events. One of the leitmotifs of Jacques le fataliste is a warn- 
ing to the reader to beware and trust him not, for he can create any 
illusion, sustain any falsehood, cease and resume at pleasure®. 
Like putty, the material of fiction can be shaped and reshaped. 
No truth can be embodied there. 

If we accept Diderot’s desire for unembellished and uncensored 
truth in his relation of human actions and in his portrayal of 
human individuals, we are still unprepared for his choice of 
actions and of individuals. ‘Ses détracteurs en ont fait un monstre’, 
he complained; the critics of mankind have presented the human 
being as monstrous. Yet Diderot, in his novels and his short 
stories, has himself compiled an impressive catalogue of monsters: 
criminals, perverts, and the insane; moral and psychological 
monsters, tragic and ugly. 

The three superiors of the religieuse are respectively a mystic, 
a sadist, and a lesbian. A young nun breaks loose, mad, her chains 
dangling, to terrify Suzanne during her noviciate. Several other 
nuns and one of the superiors die insane in the course of the novel. 
The Neveu de Rameau is an enumeration of vicious and unprin- 
cipled characters in Diderot’s contemporary society. Diderot’s 
women are monsters of unyielding pride and jealous vindictive- 
ness beyond all normal bounds, comparable to a Phédre or an 
Hermione. Why should Diderot, who accused other men of 
unjustly representing mankind as monstrous, himself emphasize 
these monstrous individuals? 


51 Œuvres romanesques, pp.496, 499, 
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Different explanations have been offered for Diderot’s pre- 
occupation with vice and abnormality. He recognized the fascina- 
tion that evil exerts on men: ‘on ne peut refuser une sorte de 
considération à un grand criminel’*, He insisted on the dramatic 
superiority of vice over virtue: “Оп ne fait guères que des tableaux 
tranquilles et froids avec la vertu; c’est la passion et le vice qui 
animent les compositions du peintre, du poète et du musicien’®. 
He was clearly drawn to the ‘monsters’ in society even as he was 
repelled by them; ‘Je ne savais, moi, si je devais rester ou fuir’, 
was his reaction to the Neveu de Rameau (N. R., p.76). He stayed 
to hear him out, however shocking, however monstrous he might 
be. But he denied that his fascination implied any admiration of 
evil. Diderot was too perceptive to deny that he felt an attraction, 
too receptive to his environment merely to ignore questionable 
experiences. But he tried to distinguish between his initial 
aesthetic reaction and his subsequent rational judgment, between 
the surface and the substance of a deed. “Tout ce que la passion 
inspire, je le pardonne. Il n’y a que les conséquences qui me cho- 
quent’ (А.-Т. xix.87). We may rightly ask whether Diderot can 
tolerate passionate deeds without taking responsibility for the 
consequences of those deeds. The “crime passionnel’ is no less 
criminal for the passion which triggered it. 

Recognizing the ambiguity of his position, Diderot felt obliged 
to defend it; he couples every argument in favour of the passions 
and the passionate man with a defence of his own morality. Often 
contrasting the exceptional man with the ordinary one, he clearly 
preferred the man of strong passions to his tamer counterpart. 
‘Les passions amorties dégradent les hommes extraordinaires. 
La contrainte anéantit la grandeur et l'énergie de la nature 
(Pensées philosophiques, no. 3). But he insists that our admiration 
goes solely to the display of basic energy and of heroism, what- 
ever the nature of the enterprise, it does not imply our approval 
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of the enterprise itself. We only admire the “grand criminel’ be- 
cause we perceive in him the image—distorted or inverted—of 
moral greatness and moral courage. Whether we realize it or not, 
we are still admiring virtue, the elements of heroism, under the 
cloak of vice. ‘Une seule chose peut nous rapprocher du méchant; 
c'est la grandeur de ses vues, l'étendue de son génie; le péril 
de son enterprise. Alors, si nous oublions sa méchanceté pour 
courir son sort . . . c'est la vertu qui nous subjugue encore sous 
une autre face’ (А.-Т. xi.118). 

Can we, however, as Diderot suggests, be so blind or so in- 
different as to ‘oublier sa méchanceté' ? Can our aesthetic admira- 
tion silence, even momentarily, our condemnation of the criminal 
on moral grounds? Diderot appears to be guilty of deliberate self- 
deception, of a confusion of values such as is suggested by 
Rameau to ‘то? when he says: “Si nous venions à nous expliquer, 
il pourroit arriver que vous appellassiez vice ce que j'apelle 
vertu, et vertu ce que j'apelle vice’ (W. R., p.62). What can be 
Diderot's aim in defending the display of courage in a criminal? 
He answers for himself in a letter to Sophie, showing by his 
choice of words that he is aware of the paradox, but that his 
reaction, none the less, is both powerful and involuntary. 
‘C’est que je ne pouvois m'empêcher d'admirer la nature humaine, 
méme quelquefois quand elle est atroce'*. 

So deeply is he committed to his defence of human nature, 
so imbued with his faith in man as a rational being, so proud 
of human virtue which he represented to Sophie in almost Cor- 
nelian terms as attributes of the hero: ‘Sous le nom de vertu, je 
comprends, comme vous imaginez bien, la gloire, le patriotisme, 
en un mot tous les motifs des âmes grandes et généreuses’, that 
he admired these attributes wherever he found them. Human 
excesses suggested to him extremes of virtue, even when they in 
fact were vicious. He steadfastly believed that virtue is natural 
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to man; he could not repudiate human nature, even when it 
yielded to vice. In the Second entretien sur le Fils naturel, Dorval 
cites the words of Constance, describing her instinctive reaction 
to the criminal; she envisioned his energy at the service of virtue, 
thus preserving her faith in the basic goodness of every individual. 
‘Lorsque je vois un scélérat capable d’une action héroique, je 
demeure convaincu que les hommes de bien sont plus réellement 
hommes de bien, que les méchants ne sont vraiment méchants; 
que la bonté nous est plus indivisiblement attachée que la 
méchanceté et, qu’en général, il reste plus de bonté dans l’âme 
d'un méchant, que de méchanceté dans l’âme des bons’, 

Diderot could not recommend stifling human passions, shack- 
ling the human individual when he behaved badly, even ‘atro- 
ciously’, lest the shackles remain when he should turn to virtue, 
and his superiority, manifested in his evil endeavours, be ex- 
changed for mediocrity in the pursuit of virtue. ‘Si l'homme 
affoibli ne peut plus se porter aux grands maux, il ne pourra plus 
se porter aux grands biens'*. 

The necessary corollary to Diderot's thesis that human nature 
is good is that restraints are unnecessary, even harmful. His 
defence of the passionate individual is not therefore inconsistent 
with his praise of virtue. He must prove that the evil in man's 
nature is acquired, the product of unnatural constraints and 
repressions, of a misunderstanding of the true nature of morality, 
too long formulated and enforced by society and by religion in 
the name of abstract ideals and without regard for man's real 
needs and his true nature. The ‘monster’ must be the product of 
society, of external conditions; his perversion cannot be in- 
born, inherent in his nature. In order to defend his thesis that 
man was naturally good, Diderot was obliged to demonstrate— 
in so far as possible—that men would behave virtuously in the 
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state of nature, and that their immoral behaviour is caused by the 
unnatural restrictions imposed by religion and society. 

It was common among philosophers in the eighteenth century 
to study primitive peoples in an attempt to arrive at a better 
understanding of what might have been man’s original states, 
This served the dual purpose of permitting the writers to criti- 
cize the shortcomings of their own society (in the manner of 
Montaigne in his essay Des cannibales), while at the same time 
they buttressed their respective theories concerning human 
nature. As Cru (p.89) shrewdly observed, the same evidence— 
usually garnered from the reports of travellers—could be adduced 
in support of quite opposing theories. ‘Holbach wanted to prove 
man to be a vicious beast, after the system of Hobbes; while 
Diderot, following Shaftesbury, vindicated virtue and the natural 
goodness of human nature’. 

Asa ‘state of nature’ is moreover wholly a matter of conjecture, 
a product of the imagination that cannot be realized in any society, 
however primitive, it is usually conceived by the simple expedient 
of isolating the specific ills of a given society and eliminating 
them in the ‘state of nature’. What remained was still a very polite 
and civilized society. Diderot’s island utopia is no exception. 
His Tahitians are no savages, but gentle, humane and articulate. 
Although freed from the European conventions of religious 
celibacy, and from the indissoluble bonds of marriage, both of 
which Diderot regarded as pernicious and unnatural, the famed 
sexual freedom of the Tahitians is carefully regulated. Their 
considerations are physiological or hygienic rather than moral. 
Young persons are initiated into sex only when their maturity 
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has been firmly established; their readiness is symbolized by the 
removing of a veil from the girls, the lifting of a chain off the 
boys. The ceremonies are elaborate, accompanied by music 
and dancing, and attended by the entire tribe. The purpose of 
sex among the Tahitians is propagation, the increase of their 
numbers. Their welcome of strangers appears in this light as a 
deliberate stratagem, designed to improve their racial stock. Para- 
doxically, by emphasizing propagation and not pleasure as the 
primary aim in sexual relations, Diderot unintentionally rejoined 
the Catholic church which has tried to maintain this position to 
this very day, although differing from the church by advocating 
propagation by any willing couples, not only those united in 
marriage. In Diderot’s Tahiti any form of birth control would 
be a gross sin against nature. The Tahitians prohibited intercourse 
for any individuals who were sterile or past the reproductive 
age. If Diderot over-emphasized the practical or physiological 
concerns of his islanders, it was in contrast to the purely moral 
codes imposed by European society that did not, in his eyes, 
take human nature or human biology into account. He errs in 
disregarding almost entirely in the interests of polemics any 
considerations other than physical, in ignoring totally the com- 
plexities of human emotions®. 

It is clear that Diderot has not, despite his reiterated defence 
of the passions, advocated unleashing men’s passions, following 
impulses blindly. He has replaced the ‘unnatural’ taboos of 
Christian European societies with what he considers ‘natural’ 
regulations, practical in origin. Diderot did not advocate igno- 
rance or primitivism; he sought merely to condemn specific 
abuses in his own society—in this instance celibacy and indis- 
soluble marriages—and to conjecture what a civilization would 
be from which these abuses were removed. He was quick to 
note any defence of the reasonableness of supposed ‘primitive’ 
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men. ‘La description du Cap de bonne espérence par M. Kolbe 
prouve bien que les hottentots les plus barbares n’agissent pas sans 
raison, et qu'ils savent le droit de la nature et des gens’. 

He protests in his Réfutation d'Helvétius: ‘Pour moi, je ne 
saurais revenir jusqu'à cet état ancien d’abrutissement, où l'homme 
n’avait ni les idées ni la langue nécessaires pour articuler ce droit. 
Fut-il un temps où l’homme put être confondu avec la bête? 
Je ne le pense pas; il fut toujours un homme, c’est-à-dire un 
animal combinant des idées’ (А.-Т. 11.397). 

Innocence for Diderot is not synonymous with ignorance. 
Men are virtuous precisely because, as creatures of reason, they 
can distinguish between good and evil. Diderot, when he criti- 
cizes the flaws in society—the evils that follow from bad laws, 
unnatural conventions, unreasonable customs—never desires а 
return to the savage state. ‘Si Pacôme a bien fait de rompre avec 
le genre humain pour s'enterrer dans une solitude; il ne m'est 
pas défendu de l'imiter: en l'imitant, je serai tout aussi vertueux 
que lui, et je ne devine pas pourquoi cent autres n'auroient pas 
le méme droit que moi. Cependant il feroit beau voir une Pro- 
vince entiere, effrayée des dangers de la société, se disperser dans 
les foréts; ses habitans vivre en bétes farouches pour se sanctifier’ 
(Pensées philosophiques, no. 6). Although there might in fact be 
fewer crimes in a savage state for the simple reason that crimes 
originate in the conflicts between individuals brought together 
by society, the frequency of crimes is not an adequate measure 
of human existence. “П ne suffit pas de m'avoir démontré qu'il 
y a plus de crimes [dans une société policée], il faudrait encore 
me démontrer qu'il y a moins de bonheur' (A.-T. ii.287). Men 
are happier in society. If the conflicts and tensions inherent in 
society produce crimes, they are also the occasion for virtue. 
Defined for us by Diderot as ‘bienfaisance’, virtue supposes 
the interdependence of men, not their isolation, one from 
the other. 


60 *Athées', Encyclopédie. 
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Ignorance, far from encouraging virtue, is a source of evil. 
‘L’ignorance est la mère de toutes nos erreurs. Est-il bon de con- 
naître le bien et le mal, le prix des choses de la vie, ce que l’on se 
doit 4 soi-méme et aux autres? ou vaut-il mieux errer dans les 
ténèbres, n’avoir aucune idée arrêtée, faire le bien par sottise, 
le mal sans savoir pourquoi, tomber dans le mépris, vivre sans 
considération, et coetera, et coetera? . . . L’ignorance et la stupi- 
dité, compagnes de l'injustice, de l'erreur et de la superstition, 
sont toujours des maux. Human nature, Diderot declares 
firmly and repeatedly, is good ; men for their own happiness prefer 
to act virtuously and suffer when they do not. But first men must 
be educated, their reason developed, their experience broadened, 
so that they may make choices that are congenial to their en- 
lightened nature. Long before Freud, Diderot articulated what 
would be the result of allowing the untutored infant to reach 
maturity with the strength to fulfil his desires and no conscience 
to monitor them. 'Si le petit sauvage etoit abandonné a lui-meme; 
qu'il conservat toute son imbecillité et qu'il reunit au peu de 
raison de l'enfant au berceau, la violence des passions de l'homme 
de trente ans, il tordroit le col a son pere et coucheroit avec sa 
mere’ (N. R., p.95). 

At the same time that men are corrupted by society and social 
vices, they benefit from society and its relationships. Diderot 
can imagine only as a paradox a state without social institutions 
or conventions. ' Voulez-vous que je vous dise un beau paradoxe? 
C'est que je suis convaincu qu'il ne peut y avoir de bonheur pour 
l'espéce humaine que dans un état social où il n'y aurait ni roi, 
ni magistrat, ni prétre, ni lois, ni tien, ni mien, ni propriété 
mobiliére, ni propriéte fonciére, ni vices, ni vertus; et cet état 
social est diablement idéal'&. A static and wholly negative state, 


61 Correspondance, iii.312-313; to happiness, see R. Mauzi's ‘Diderot’, 
Sophie Volland, septembre 1761. pp.267-268. However, the originator 
в А.-Т. vi.438-439. For a stimula- of this ‘beau paradoxe” was іп 
ting analysis of this passage in con- fact not Diderot, but dom Des- 
nection with Diderot’s concept of champs, whom Diderot met in 1769; 
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Diderot dismisses it as ‘diablement idéal’. Such a society, far 
from ideal, would be no society at all. The lives of men, devoid 
of all formal relationships, could best be diagrammed as a series 
of concentric circles that never meet, a sterile and unproductive 
pattern, the very opposite of the intricate, interlocking network 
that represents the pattern of a real society. In a letter to Falconet 
Diderot urged the enlightenment of his contemporaries, the need 
to reformulate the very ideas that he proposes, in this ‘beau 
paradoxe’, to abolish. ‘Il faut apprendre aux peuples qui pronon- 
cent aujourd’hui, comme il y a quatre cents ans, les mots de 
vice, de vertu, de rois, de pretres, de ministres, de lois, de 
gouvernement, quelles sont les véritables idées qu’ils doivent y 
attacher aujourd’hui’®. 

Amused by the paradox, tempted by the drastic solution, 
Diderot was unfailingly aware that although ‘l’établissement de 
la société et toutes ces conséquences ont amené bien des vices, 
et bien des crimes, . . . ils ont amené aussi bien des perfections et 
bien des vertus’ (Hemsterhuis, p.507). Virtue has no meaning 
except in society; alone, men have no cause for virtue, but in- 
evitably live selfishly and amorally for themselves. Constance in 
Le Fils naturel exhorts Dorval, who is tempted, like Rousseau, 


Deschamps, ironically, found Diderot 
‘extrêmement peuple à l'égard du 
moral’ (Correspondance, ix.106): ‘Un 
moine appellé Dom Deschamps m'a 
fait lire un des ouvrages les plus vio- 
lents et les plus originaux que je con- 
noisse. C'est l'idée d'un état social 
ой l'on arriveroit en partant de l'état 
sauvage, en passant par l'état policé, 
au sortir duquel on a l'expérience de la 
vanité des choses les plus importantes, 
et où l'on conçoit enfin que l’espèce 
humaine sera malheureuse tant qu'il 
y aura des rois, des prétres, des magis- 
trats, des loix, un tien, un mien, les 
mots de vices et de vertus. Jugez com- 
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bien cet ouvrage, tout mal écrit qu'il 
est, a dû me faire de plaisir, puisque 
je me suis retrouvé tout à coup dans 
le monde pour lequel j'etois né. 

*De retour chez moi, je me suis mis 
à réver aux principes et aux consé- 
quences de mon gros bénédictin qui 
a tout à fait l'air et le ton d'un vieux 
philosophe, et je ne vis pas une ligne 
à effacer dans tout son ouvrage qui est 
rempli d'idées neuves et d'assertions 
hardies'. (Correspondance, ix.245, frag- 
ment addressed perhaps to madame de 
Maux, probably written in 1769.) 

88 Correspondance, viigi; juillet 
1767. 
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to withdraw from a society that has disappointed him: ‘Vous 
renoncez à la société! J'en appelle à votre coeur; interrogez-le et 
il vous dira que l'homme de bien est dans la société, et qu'il n'y 
a que le méchant qui soit seuls, 

Although Diderot himself hesitated before the accumulation 
of evil, he refused to despair; his faith in man was absolute 
and unreasoning; it transcended reason. Rousseau's withdrawal 
represented to Diderot a loss of faith, а mistrust of human nature 
that he personally could not live with. “Il faudroit ou vivre seul, 
OU se croire sans cesse entouré de méchants; ni l'un ni l'autre ne 
me convient’ #. Georges May (Quatre visages, p.98) observes in 
his essay on ‘Diderot, pessimiste’: ‘Sa foi en un avenir heureux 
pour le genre humain “perfectionné” par l'éducation et par 
l'Encyclopédie implique sa conviction que l'homme de son temps 
est encore imparfait et malheureux. . . . L'optimisme à longue 
échéance n'exclut pas un pessimisme immédiat. Diderot's hope 
for progress, his faith in an enlightened mankind enable him 
to transcend the pessimism occasioned by the overwhelming 
evidence of evil in the history of man. He cannot—like 
Rousseau—sever himself from other men when their behaviour 
is distasteful to him; he chooses rather to plunge deeper into 
the Encyclopédie, his appointed task, that shall hasten the day 
of enlightenment. 

When Diderot satirizes conventual life in the Religieuse or the 
crassness of his contemporary society in Paris in the Neveu de 
Rameau, the very violence of his satire attests to his desire for 
reform*. He focused on the monsters in society and religious 


64 Le Fils naturel, ту. 3. Rousseau 
was quick to seize the application to 
himself and never forgave Diderot for 
this exhortation and implied criticism, 
particularly in the reference to ‘le 
méchant’. See Fabre. 

95 Correspondance, 11.226: to Sophie 
Volland, novembre 1760. 

66 Proust writes: ‘Le petit monde de 


Diderot n'est pas une réduction de la 
société en soi, mais bien celle d'une 
société historique au bord de son 
anéantissement, oü toutes les valeurs 
fondamentales ont déjà été perverties 
en leurs contraires, et ой les valeurs 
nouvelles n'apparaissent encore que 
sous les espéces du paradoxe et du 
scandale’; Quatre contes, p.lvi. 
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institutions, describing in graphic detail the superior of Sainte- 
Eutrope, that ‘abominable femme’, and the ‘bétes féroces’ that 
were the companions and the patrons of Rameau. He clearly 
intended to shock us and to arouse our indignation, but he 
directed our anger not against these individuals, but against the 
unnatural conditions of which they were the inevitable product, 
conditions which surely were not themselves inevitable. He 
argued in La Religieuse that religious asceticism, the refusal 
within convents and monasteries to accept human nature and 
acknowledge human passions, made religion directly responsible 
for its ‘monsters’. In the Pensées philosophiques he had warned 
that to suppress his passions would change the normal human 
being into a monstrous creature: ‘C’est le comble de la folie, que 
de se proposer la ruine des passions. Le beau projet que celui 
d’un dévot qui se tourmente comme un forcené, pour ne rien 
désirer, ne rien aimer, ne rien sentir, et qui finirait par devenir 
un vrai monstre s'il réussissait'". In the Religieuse he accuses 
religion of having perpetrated this folly and points to Suzanne's 
monstrous superiors and her cruel sister nuns as his evidence®. 
Suzanne's lawyer serves as a mouthpiece for Diderot's im- 
passioned outburst against the injustice and wanton cruelty of 
confining young persons for life within the walls of convents and 
monasteries. “Ой est-ce que la nature, révoltée d'une contrainte 
pour laquelle elle n'est point faite, brise les obstacles qu'on lui 
oppose, devient furieuse, jette l'économie animale dans un 
désordre auquel il n'y a plus de remède? (О. R., p.311). 

These poor creatures, corrupted by their state, driven in des- 
peration to desires and deeds that are unnatural, were not born 
monstrous. They are not, like physical monsters, ‘natural’. They 
have been systematically depraved by their imprisonment and 
constant deprivation. Suzanne, her beloved mére Moni, the priest, 


% no. 5. Cf. La Religieuse, ed. R. 68 cf. Ellrich, who compares the 
Mauzi, introd. thetoric of the novel to that of a legal 
brief, 
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dom Morel, and the lawyer Manouri, all support Diderot’s con- 
tention that enforced celibacy leads to sadism, to lesbianism, and 
to insanity. Mére Moni warns Suzanne that the nuns now gentled 
under her own influence could as readily be influenced by evil and 
metamorphosed into ‘bêtes féroces’. Their unnatural docility 
leaves them powerless to resist evil; the surrender of their in- 
dependence and denial of their own wills prevent them from 
willing virtue when they are exposed to vice. 

Suzanne herself, Christlike in her innocence and purity, 
bearing her sufferings with the courage of a martyr, admits 
that she, too, could be corrupted. She is very nearly driven 
to suicide; she is tempted, too, by the caresses of her superior, 
saying, ‘je suis née caressante’; she regards the superior’s strange 
behaviour as symptoms of a contagious disease, to which she 
fears likewise to succumb. When she finally escapes, she is 
unfitted for a normal existence; her speech and her gestures 
betray her former condition; the imprint of life in the convent, 
however distasteful and foreign to her nature, is stamped 
indelibly upon her. 

But Diderot forgives Suzanne her susceptibility and he for- 
gives even the criminal behaviour of her superior, precisely 
because it is involuntary. Morel explained to Suzanne: ‘Elle n’était 
pas faite pour son état; et voilà ce qui en arrive tôt ou tard, quand 
on s’oppose au penchant général de 1а nature: cette contrainte la 
détourne à des affections déréglées, qui sont d’autant plus vio- 
lentes, qu'elles sont mal fondées; c’est une espèce de folie’ (O. R., 
p.381). The unwilling slave of her own passions, the superior 
respected and feared the innocence of Suzanne, suffering from her 
frustrated desires when Suzanne resisted her embraces, but 
knowing simultaneously the anguish of guilt. Unable to suppress 
her passions without destroying herself, neither could she live 
with her guilt if she were to destroy Suzanne’s innocence. The 
unnatural restraints of the convent had corrupted her nature 
until, by force of habit, her unnatural affections became dominant 
over her original nature. To deny them now would be to deny 
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what she had become; to condemn them was to condemn herself; 
her only issue was madness, and finally death‘. 

Diderot judges her ‘not guilty’, because he cannot hold her 
responsible. He cites her behaviour and the cruelty of the nuns 
precisely because they are ‘unnatural’. He does not damn human 
nature, but the abuse of human nature, as evidenced in these 
human ‘monsters’. His friend Grimm described La Religieuse 
as ‘la plus cruelle satire qu’on eût jamais faite des cloitres’ (O. R., 
p.850), a satire specifically of an institution, not of the poor 
crazed or depraved creatures locked inside it. Diderot’s own sister 
died insane in a convent. He was able to observe and describe 
Suzanne’s companions in all the horror of their monstrosity 
without surrendering his belief in the essential goodness of 
human nature. 

If religion and religious restraints can be blamed for the pro- 
duction of many human ‘monsters’, society and social customs 
may be equally destructive. An individual may find himself in 
conflict with society and its traditional mores, forced to live 
as an outlaw, like Felix in Les deux amis de Bourbonne, rejected 
and treated as a pariah, like Desroches in Madame de La Carlière, 
or Sur l'inconséquence du jugement public. The individual who is 
coerced by his society into accommodation to principles that 
contradict his own natural tendencies, will become a monster 
like Suzanne’s superior. Diderot wrote in the Supplément au 
voyage de Bougainville (pp.59-60): ‘Voulez-vous savoir l'histoire 
abrégée de notre misère? La voici. Il existait un homme naturel; 
on а introduit au dedans de cet homme un homme artificiel, et il 
s’est élevé dans la caverne une guerre continuelle qui dure toute 
la vie. Tantót l'homme naturel est le plus fort, tantôt il est ter- 
rassé par l’homme moral et artificiel; et dans l’un et dans l’autre 
cas le triste monstre est tiraillé, tenaillé, tourmenté, étendu sur la 
roue, sans cesse malheureux’. 


69 cf. Pascal, Pensées, ed. Lafuma, qu'est-ce que nature? Pourquoi la 
p.165: ‘La coutume est une seconde coutume n'est-elle pas naturelle?’ 
nature, qui detruit la premiére. Mais 
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In the same way that he oversimplified the specific morality 
of sexual behaviour, limiting it to the physical act aimed at re- 
production of the species, ignoring the emotional and psycho- 
logical complexities of the relationship between two persons, he 
deliberately simplifies the entire question of human morality”. 
His dramatization of the conflict between ‘l’homme naturel’ and 
‘Phomme moral’, a morality which he assures us is artificial, em- 
phasizes his lasting belief that ‘l’homme naturel’ is good, that 
he needs no artificial constraint to make him act virtuously 
toward his fellow men. 

Diderot refused to stand aside, to play the sceptic, to suspend 
his belief. To Alembert, who in the Ænrretiens argues the case for 
scepticism and the suspension of judgment, Diderot replies that 
no man is truly a sceptic: ‘notre véritable sentiment, n'est pas 
celui dans lequel nous n'avons jamais vacillé, mais celui auquel 
nous sommes le plus habituellement revenus’ (Réve, p.23). By 
his own definition, we are obliged to recognize his sincerity when 
he writes, once again, in a letter to Sophie: ‘Non, chére amie, 
la nature ne nous a pas faits méchants"? 


v. The Neveu de Rameau: a moral monster 


Diderot encountered Jean Francois Rameau at a time when 
his faith in human nature was sorely tried. Alembert, his co- 
editor, had deserted the Encyclopédie in 1758; Rousseau, his 
former intimate, attacked both the Encyclopédie and him per- 
sonally; even an obscure copyist had betrayed his trust by 
showing the manuscripts of the encyclopédistes to the police”. 


70 cf. Dieckmann’s analysis of coeur, dans lequel la raison, cette 
Од: Aa 325) : merece есери 
Diderot’s ‘primitivisme voulu’; Sup- “rivale” des passions, па rien à voir. 
plément, pp.xlviii-lx. Il en infére la bonté du coeur, la bonté 
71 Correspondance, iii.226; novembre de la nature et Ја bonté de Dieu. 
1760. Cf. Jacques Roger, ‘Déisme’, C'est l'intuition morale qui sert de 
= ` „/ C , 
p.241: ‘Diderot se sent naturellement fondement à tout l'édifice'. 
bon, bon par un élan immédiat du 72 May, Quatre visages, pp.60-72. 
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Palissot’s satirical play, Les Philosophes, which ridiculed Diderot, 
met with popular success; by comparison, Diderot’s own play, 
Le Père de famille, was a failure”. Hurt by the criticisms of his 
play, unable to understand how some men could attack it while 
it moved others to tears, Diderot wrote Voltaire, despairingly: 
‘L'âme de l'homme est-elle donc une caverne obscure, que la 
vertu partage avec les furies?’ (Best.D9652). Diderot, therefore, 
was peculiarly susceptible to Rameau’s attack on human nature, 
to a challenge of his personal philosophy. 

The figure of Rameau, vacillating, self-contradictory, ego- 
tistic, and materialistic, has often been said to resemble Diderot, 
to incarnate one facet, however ignoble, of his personality. 
Diderot, like Rameau, had obtained money in his youth by guile 
and expediency. He shared with Rameau a hunger for glory, for 
recognition as an artist. Confronted at this moment by the failure 
of Rameau, a man who possessed remarkable talent, but lacked 
supreme genius, Diderot suffered perhaps from the gnawing 
anxiety that he, too, might be a ‘raté’, a mediocre artist, unable 
to create ‘rien qui vaille’, although Michael Cartwright (p.18) 
goes perhaps too far when he extends Diderot’s anxiety, intense 
at this particular moment in his career, to a permanent, patho- 
logical concern. ‘En quelque sorte, il faut considérer Diderot 
comme un auteur pour qui un sens de l’échec etait inné, peut-être, 
méme pathologique. Rappelons que dans le Neveu de Rameau, ce 
n'est ni Moz, ni Lui, qui peut se convaincre de sa raison d’être’. 

In defiance, however, of these superficial resemblances between 
himself and Rameau, Diderot takes pains to delineate as sharply 
as possible where they diverge. Although the issue at stake was 
human nature and his personal faith in human morality, Diderot 
as author exercised no control, no censorship over Rameau, his 
antagonist. Ironically, it is the ‘Moi’, Diderot's spokesman for 
morality, a narrow figure, in comparison to Diderot, who loses 
by this impartiality; Rameau, presented as ‘Lui’, is enriched and 


Ց May, “L’Angoisse’, 
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transfigured by the gift of Diderot’s pen. Diderot has him exclaim 
during their dialogue: ‘Ah! si j’avois vos talents, . . . Si je savois 
m'enoncer comme vous’ (N. R., p.94). Lui has his wish for the 
duration of Diderot’s literary evocation of their conversation. 
Michel Launay (p.238), as a result of his detailed analysis of the 
language of the two voices of the dialogue and of the third or 
authorial voice, argues that Diderot deliberately undercut the role 
of his spokesman, Moi. ‘Il m'a paru que, contrairement à ce que 
l’on pouvait attendre, le langage des passages du récit, le langage 
assumé par l’auteur, est plus proche du langage du personnage 
Lui que du langage de Moi. J’en ai conclu que l’auteur se séparait 
volontairement de son personnage, que ce personnage était un 
masque dont il accentuait, dont il caricaturait certains traits: 
l'esprit de sérieux, le langage ordonné et compassé, une dignité 
bourgeoise trop süre ou trop contente d'elle-méme, trop em- 
pesée’. 

Diderot’s genius and his extraordinary powers of self-analysis 
are nowhere so fully displayed as in this work. He writes com- 
pellingly and with perfect lucidity of his confrontation with a 
Rameau, who both in his personality and in his expressed philo- 
sophy, threatened Diderot’s most intimate convictions, his 
‘véritable sentiment’. He describes his discomfort, his conflicting 
reactions to the man, and a dismay at his doctrines that became 
all the more acute when he was unable to refute those doctrines. 

Rameau brutally challenges Diderot’s faith. He boasts of his 
immorality; he denies that men naturally love virtue; he mocks 
the maxim that the virtuous life is a happy one. “On loue la 
vertu; mais on la hait; mais on la fuit; mais elle gele de froid, et 
dans ce monde, il faut avoir les piés chauds’ (W. R., p.44). Rameau 
seems to typify the human monster, the advocate of evil; he is 
the disquieting exception to Diderot’s rule of human nature. As 
Herbert Dieckmann observes in his Cing leçons (p.64), ‘quand le 
probléme moral devenait le probléme de l'individu dans le hic 
et nunc, le système se défaisait et il sentait le danger de devenir 
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Man is virtuous, insisted Diderot, but Rameau was not vir- 
tuous. Man finds his happiness through living a virtuous life, 
persisted Diderot. False, retorted the Neveu, pointing to himself 
as his evidence. ‘Puisque je puis faire mon bonheur par des vices 
qui me sont naturels’, argues Rameau, ‘il seroit bien singulier 
que j’allasse me tourmenter comme une ame damnée, pour me 
bistourner et me faire autre que je ne suis’ (JV. R., p.44). His 
argument attacks the vital centre of Diderot’s thesis: he is con- 
vinced that his vices are natural and that virtue could only render 
him unhappy. In explanation of Diderot’s very real dilemma, 
Dieckmann writes: ‘Qui peut nier que le “monstre” cherche son 
bonheur, qu’il joue un rôle important dans la société et que les 
hommes sont fascinés par lui?” 

Ironically, Rameau uses Diderot’s own arguments against 
him; he repeats Diderot’s defence of the passions, his admonitions 
against interfering with the natural development of the individual. 
But Diderot's argument against ‘unnatural’ restraints was based 
on the premise that human nature was good and needed no re- 
straints. Rameau denies that premise, confounding his creator by 
recommending the fullest development of his—a criminal— 
nature; he proposes greatness in evil as ‘sublime’. He desires his 
son to emulate his own ‘parfaite abjection’ (JV. R., p.90). Far 
better to be ‘un grand vaurien’ than ‘une espece’. To be con- 
sistent in evil is admirable; to vacillate, to be uncertain, torn 
between conflicting impulses for good and for evil, is merely 
despicable, a sure sign of failure: “education croisant sans cesse 
la pente de la molecule [the son’s heredity], il seroit tiré comme 
par deux forces contraires, et marcheroit tout de guingois, dans 
le chemin de la vie, comme j’en vois une infinité, egalement 
gauches dans le bien et dans le mal; c’est ce que nous apellons des 
especes, de toutes les epithetes la plus redoutable, parce qu’elle 


"^ Cing leçons, p.66. Cf. Sgard, p.251: 
‘Rameau est pour Diderot une hantise, 
comme l'aveugle-né'. 
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marque la mediocrité, et le dernier degré du mepris. Un grand 
vaurien est un grand vaurien, mais n’est point une espece? 
CN. R., p.90). 

Fascinated and disconcerted at once by this advocate of ‘great- 
ness’ in crime, Diderot cannot deny the apparent logic of Rameau’s 
argument; he, too, scorns mediocrity; he, too, reveres greatness. 
Therefore, he ignores the abstract argument and directly chal- 
lenges Rameau on his own terms, as a self-proclaimed amoral 
individual. ‘Mais cette estimable unité de caractere, vous ne l’avez 
pas encore. Je vous trouve de tems en tems vacillant dans vos 
principes. Il est incertain si vous tenez votre mechanceté de la 
nature, ou de l'etude; et si l'etude vous a porté aussi loin qu'il 
est possible’ (V. R., p.72). And Rameau reluctantly agrees: ‘J’en 
conviens; mais j'y ai fait de mon mieux’ (A. R., p.72). And he 
tries to impress Moi with the accomplishments of other men, 
Bouret, Palissot, the renegade from Avignon, 'des etres plus 
parfaits que moi’ (NW. R., p.72). These men are truly monstrous; 
surely their atrocity will win the admiration of the philosopher! 

Yet despite his bravado, his pride in evil-doing, Rameau 
himself is that other monster, the despicable ‘espece’, unsure of 
himself, doomed to failure or to mediocrity in every undertaking. 
Far from realizing the single-minded, remorseless dedication 
to crime he imagines in the perfect criminal, he is himself ‘un 
étre contradictoire’. 

The moral disorientation of Lui is first made apparent to us 
in front of the café de la Régence through his physical appearance 
and behaviour. Diderot describes him: ‘je fus abordé par un des 
plus bizarres personnages de ce pais ou Dieu n'en a pas laissé 
manquer. C'est un composé de hauteur et de bassesse, de bon 
sens et de deraison. Il faut que les notions de l'honnete et du 
deshonnete soient bien etrangement brouillées dans sa tete; 
car il montre ce que la nature lui a donné de bonnes qualités, 
sans ostentation, et ce qu'il en a reçu de mauvaises, sans pudeur” 
(N. R., p.4). From this first abrupt encounter with Lui, we are 
struck by his bizarre comportment and his ‘originalité’. He is not 
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‘un étre un’ but ‘un composé’. This impression is confirmed by 
his subsequent behaviour. Variable and unpredictable, he is not 
master of himself. Wise and foolish, proud and vile, he excels 
at pantomime, at the imitation of others, at the recreation of the 
works and also of the actions of other men. He himself is unable 
to act effectively or to create “Чеп... qui vaille (V. R., p.96). 
The philosopher values him only as a tool in his study of human 
behaviour; he likens Rameau to the yeast that ferments within 
a dough, the disturbing element that breaks up the uniformity 
and complacency of an unleavened society. He has only contempt 
for him as a person: ‘Je n’estime pas ces originaux-là; d’autres en 
font leurs connoissances familieres, meme leurs amis’ (JN. R., p.5). 

A paradigm of self-contradiction, Rameau changes continually 
like Proteus. ‘Rien ne dissemble plus de lui que lui meme. 
Quelquefois, il est maigre et have, comme un malade au dernier 
degré de la consomption; on compteroit ses dents a travers ses 
joues. .. . Le mois suivant, il est gras et replet. .. . Aujourdhuy, 
en linge sale, en culote dechirée, couvert de lambeaux, presque 
sans souliers, il va la tete basse, il se derobe, on seroit tenté de 
l'appeller, pour lui donner l'aumone. Demain, poudré, chaussé, 
frisé, bien vetu, il marche la tete haute; il se montre, et vous le 
prendriez au peu pres pour un honnête homme’ (JN. R., pp.4-5). 

Diderot's description of him recalls his description of that 
other monstrously divided creature, Suzanne's benefactress and 
bad angel, the lesbian superior of Sainte-Eutrope. For her as for 
Rameau, her bodily movements and her physiognomy reflected 
the state of her psyche: ‘sa téte n'est jamais assise sur ses épaules; 
il y a toujours quelque chose qui cloche dans son vétement; sa 
figure est plutót bien que mal; ses yeux, dont l'un, c'est le droit, 
est plus haut et plus grand que l'autre, sont pleins de feu et dis- 
traits: quand elle marche, elle jette ses bras en avant et en arriére. 
Veut-elle parler? elle ouvre la bouche avant que d'avoir arrangé 
ses idées; aussi bégaye-t-elle un peu. . . . elle vous parle, et elle se 
perd, s'arréte tout court, ne sait plus ой elle en est, se fache, et 
vous appelle grosse béte, stupide, imbécile, si vous ne la remettez 
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tantôt sur la voie: ... ses moments de dignité sont courts; elle est 
alternativement compatissante et dure; sa figure décomposée 
marque tout le décousu de son esprit et toute l'inégalité de son 
caractére; aussi l'ordre et le désordre se succédaient-ils dans la 
maison’ (О. R., pp.328-329). Like Rameau, she is restless, ill at 
ease, constantly in motion, oblivious to her appearance, and 
indifferent to social amenities. More dangerous than he, however, 
her seductions were real and usually successful, whereas Rameau 
only achieves the pantomime of seduction. Rameau, moreover, 
does not seduce partners for himself, but panders to the passions 
of others. 

Rameau and the superior have in addition their musicianship 
in common; both are talented performers. Suzanne, herself a 
musician, praised her superior's greater skill, which was marred 
however by the same confusion which reigned in her entire 
personality. ‘Elle préluda, elle joua des chose folles, bizarres, 
décousues comme ses idées; mais je vis, à travers tous les défauts 
de son exécution, qu'elle avait la main beaucoup plus légere que 
moi’ (О. R., p.355). The superior’s passion for music is associated 
by Diderot with her perverse passion for Suzanne. The superior 
invites her to play music: ‘vous me donnerez une petite lecon 
de clavecin’ (О. R., p.340), and while Suzanne obediently plays 
Couperin, Rameau, Scarlatti, the superior excites herself by 
fondling Suzanne. Suzanne, in her perpetual innocence, attributes 
her companion's physiological reactions to her acute musical 
sensitivity: Ча main qu'elle tenait sur mon épaule d'abord la 
pressait fortement, puis elle ne la pressait plus du tout, comme si 
elle eüt été sans force et sans vie; et sa téte tombait sur la mienne. 
En vérité cette folle-là était d'une sensibilité incroyable; et avait 
le goût le plus vif pour la musique; je n'ai jamais connu personne 
sur qui elle eût produit des effets aussi singuliers’ (O. R., p.341). 
Suzanne is of course quite mistaken; none the less, music is an 
essential element in this scene of seduction. Itadds to the superior's 
pleasure; at the same time it gives quite innocent pleasure to 
Suzanne: ‘nous nous amusions d'une maniére aussi simple que 
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douce’ (О. R., p.341). The music itself is a neutral medium, 
coloured neither by Suzanne’s morality nor the superior’s im- 
morality, although it is used to communicate both. 

Music, however, remains a secondary theme in the Religieuse. 
In Le Neveu de Rameau it shares the stage with morality. Jean 
Francois is the nephew of a great composer; he himself is a 
talented musician. His interest for Diderot derives as much from 
his music as from his morality; it is precisely the combination of 
art and immorality in Rameau that confounds Moi. May writes: 
‘D’un certain point de vue, on le sait, tout le Neveu de Rameau, 
avec ses discussions sur l’homme de génie, sur Racine, sur le 
Neveu lui-méme, a pour but de montrer que l’immoralité d’un 
artiste ne compte pour rien en regard de ses chef-d’ceuvres’”®. 

Diderot’s aim was not so much to prove the independence 
of art from the artist’s morality, as to question that independence. 
Diderot, remembering Shaftesbury’s identification of truth, 
beauty, and goodness, accepted immorality reluctantly in the 
great artist. Moi defends Racine by looking to posterity. Racine’s 
‘immorality’ affected only his immediate contemporaries; the 
morality of his art, the inspiration of his genius would enrich and 
enlighten all future generations. ‘Songeons au bien de notre 
espece”, Moi instructs Lui (W. R., p.14). 

He asks Lui: ‘Comment se fait il qu'avec un tact aussi fin, 
une si grande sensibilité pour les beautés de l'art musical, vous 
50162 aussi aveugle sur les belles choses en morale, aussi insensible 
aux charmes de la vertu' (N. R., p.89). Rameau replies, appropri- 
ately, with a musical image. ‘C’est apparemment qu'il y a pour 
les unes [the charms of virtue] un sens que je n'ai pas; une fibre 
qui ne m'a point été donnée, une fibre lache qu'on a beau pincer 


75 'L'Angoisse', p.302. Cf. Josephs, restrained expression of natural in- 
p.167: “The principles upon which  stincts and energies is the source of the 
Rameau's theories of music are foun- sublime, it provides the model that the 
ded are the same as those that resulted artist must choose to imitate in all 
in the apotheosis of the illustrious and — forms of art'. 
exceptional criminal: the direct and un- 
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et qui ne vibre pas’ (N. R., p.89). The image of the stringed 
instrument recurs often in Diderot’s writings, sometimes used 
to represent the whole man as an instrument, at other times, in 
the field of epistemology, to illustrate the concept of memory, 
man’s ability to recall and to combine past sense perceptions. 
The metaphor is especially significant when Diderot uses it to 
describe Rameau, a musician, who not only plays a stringed 
instrument, but himself pantomimes both man and instrument 
simultaneously. 

The image of the ‘fibre’ that is missing, or too loosely strung 
to sound, serves also to relate music to Rameau’s materialism. 
In his ‘faisceau de fils’ one fibre was lacking; he is an incomplete 
organism, a monster like Saunderson, morally deficient. This 
materialistic explanation, however, confronts Diderot with the 
proposition he has consistently denied: that a man can be evil by 
nature. If Lui is correct, he is both evil and incorrigible. 

But he does not stop with this explanation, but continues: 
‘ou peut etre c’est que j’ai toujours vecu avec de bons musiciens 
et de mechantes gens; d’ou il est arrivé que mon oreille est 
devenue tres fine, et que mon coeur est devenu tres sourd’. 
Perhaps his condition is organic; perhaps, however, it is acquired, 
the effect of his environment and his evil companions. Dom 
Deschamps remarked with scornful amusement on Diderot's 
vacillation, his obvious unwillingness to accept the moral im- 
plications of his materialism. 'Je l'ai trouvé extrémement peuple 
à l'égard du moral. Il veut absolument étre moitié méchant par 
nature et moitié par état social. (J'aime bien cette moitié l'un, et 
moitié l'autre. Que de philosophie dans ce partage!)"*. 

Rameau suggests still a third possibility: heredity, his *molécule 
paternelle’, which he labels ‘dure’, ‘obtuse’, and ‘maudite’. His 
moral turpitude is the fault of his father; his son, carrying on in 
the family tradition, is 'deja gourmand, patelin, filou, paresseux, 


76 Correspondance, ix.106; 13 aout 
1769; cf. above, p. 217, note 62. 
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menteur’. Lui comments, with apparent cause: ‘Je crains bien 
qu'il ne chasse de race’ (W. R., p.90). 

To blame heredity is essentially to blame nature. If Lui is 
evil through his father, nature is responsible for his father and for 
him. But Lui has not directed himself էօ the crux of Moi’s question. 
Moi did not merely inquire into the general cause of any man’s 
morality or immorality; he questioned how Rameau, possessed 
of excellent judgment and discrimination in music, could at the 
same time be morally indifferent, morally insensitive. 

Diderot himself could find no answer to this question. Despite 
his personal revulsion, no valid reason existed to deny genius 
in the evil man, nor, on the other hand, to assume it in the moral 
man. Forced to admit that the artist may be immoral, Moi quickly 
adds that, of course, this is only possible; it is not probable. 
‘Je ne vous ai pas dit que le genie fut indivisiblement attaché 
a la mechanceté, ni la mechanceté au genie. Un sot sera plus 
souvent un mechant qu'un homme d'esprit (JN. R., p.11). Art 
and morality are separate categories. А man may be, like Racine, 
a bad father, husband or friend, and yet a great artist. But the 
great artist, however his contemporaries judge him, is not without 
his own morality. Art itself demands the same qualities, the same 
absolutes that are derelict in the artist's social behaviour. He 
may be indifferent in his personal relationships; he must be 
devoted to his art. He must preserve the integrity of purpose in 
his artistic endeavours that he lacks as a social being. Great art 
is incompatible with indifference, incoherence, or outright neglect. 
In this sense, the artist, however ‘immoral’ in the framework of 
traditional social mores, is none the less a profoundly moral 
being. 

Lui, who wholly rejects Moi's equation of truth with beauty— 
if ‘truth’ represents conventional morality—worships in music 
what he himself calls his holy trinity: ‘le vrai, qui est le pere et 
qui engendre le bon qui est le fils, d’ou procede le beau qui est 
le saint-esprit’ (JV. R., p.82). Fabre writes in his introduction: 
‘L’anarchisme de Rameau fait place nette: bienfaisance, vertu, 
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famille, patrie, vérité, identité même du moi, autant de châteaux 
de cartes qui s’écroulent sous les nasardes du bohème qui incarne 
“Pindividualité naturelle” à l'état pur. Mais dans ce désastre des 
valeurs, l’art seul se trouve preservé et exalté par le dévouement 
absolu et l'échec méme de Rameau’ (р.Їхххі). 

In fact, although he suggests to Moi the paradoxical coexistence 
of art and immorality, Rameau is neither a great artist, nor truly 
depraved. Challenged by Moi, flattered by Moi’s interest in his 
musicianship, he parades both his musical talents and his professed 
immorality before the philosopher. Yet, although he hungers for 
Moi’s esteem, he only arouses his pity. He tries to force his 
admiration, but only succeeds in amusing him. Painfully aware of 
the philosopher’s contempt for him, Rameau says, accusingly: 
‘vous avez toujours pris quelque interet a moi, parce que je suis 
un bon diable que vous meprisez dans le fond, mais qui vous 
amuse’ (N. R., p.17). 

His tragedy as well as his charm lie in his awareness of his 
miserable state. He can see himself as others see him, and suffers 
in consequence, wounded by their contempt, embittered by the 
disparity between the public esteem to which he aspires and the 
scorn in which he is held. He enacts the pantomime of ‘le grand 
homme’ (WV. R., p.16), projecting himself as a great, successful, 
powerful man. But in reality, as he is the first to admit, ‘je suis 
sans consequence. On fait de moi, avec moi, devant moi, tout 
ce qu'on veut, sans que je m'en formalise’ (W. R., p.19). He 
anticipates Moi’s criticism, and at the same time, by taking it on 
himself to be his own critic, he forestalls further criticism, trying 
instead, by amusing Moi, to persuade him to revise his opinion. 
‘Vous scavez que je suis un ignorant, un sot, un fou, un im- 
pertinent, un paresseux, ce que nos bourguignons appelent un 
fieffé truand, un escroc, un gourmand’ (JN. R., p.18). The philo- 
sopher, indeed amused, exclaims, ‘Quel panégyrique’. To which 
Lui replies, with comic insistence: ‘Il est vrai de tout point. 
Point de contestation la-dessus, 511 vous plait’. Whereupon, 
Moi, willing to be entertained, agrees amiably: “Je ne veux point 
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vous facher; et je conviendrai de tout’. A master mimic, the 
Neveu shows the philosopher his own caricature. “Personne ne 
me connoit mieux que moi; et je ne dis pas tout’. But he cannot 
always sustain this comic role; he cannot consistently regard him- 
self with nonchalant indulgence. Moi has affirmed his readiness 
to believe whatever Rameau chooses to tell him. Amused by 
Rameau’s banter, he would let him continue the dialogue in that 
key, if he so desired. But Lui, tormented by his own self- 
dissatisfaction—‘J’ai donc eté, je suis donc faché d'etre mediocre. 
Oui, oui, je suis mediocre et #асһё (М. R., p.15)—cannot leave 
well enough alone. He wants more than the amused tolerance of 
the philosopher; he wants his esteem, at whatever cost. He would 
unhesitatingly have stolen any remaining compositions at his 
uncle’s death; he could have bought his own reputation with 
them, claiming them as his own. “Tout ce que je scais, c’est que je 
voudrais bien etre un autre, au hazard d’etre un homme de genie, 
un grand homme’ (N. R., p.15). 

In the sphere of morality, when his own character fails to 
provoke a sufficient reaction, he assails Moi with the atrocities 
committed by others. He lives by the opinions of other men. 
Willing to claim another man’s genius to gain renown, he gladly 
interprets Moi’s horror at the renegade’s perfidy as a tribute to 
himself. When he sees that Moi is genuinely perturbed, he exults: 
‘Jai voulu que vous connussiez jusqu’ow j'excellois dans mon 
art; vous arracher l'aveu que j'etois au moins original dans mon 
avilissement’ (JV. R., p.76). So desperately does he desire status 
in the eyes of others that on this meagre pretext he improvises a 
huge song of triumph. Unwilling and unable to admit that he has 
failed, that Moi's confusion was scarcely a tribute, he follows this 
scene with his greatest pantomime. He pays tribute to music, 
singing, enacting operatic roles, rendering the sounds of all the 
instruments. "Tout y etoit, et la delicatesse du chant, et la force 
de l'expression; et la douleur’ (V. R., p.83). But the spectators, 
attracted by the noise, roar with laughter. He has convinced 
himself; they are unconvinced; he is totally absorbed, oblivious 
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to his surroundings, but they observe him as one would observe 
the antics of a madman. ‘Lui n’apercevoit rien; il continuoit, 
saisi d’une alienation d’esprit, d’un enthousiasme si voisin de la 
folie, qu'il est incertain qu'il en revienne; s'il ne faudra pas le 
jetter dans un fiacre, et le mener droit aux Petites Maisons' 
(М. R., p.83). Moi, better able than they to appreciate Lui's 
efforts, knowing the music he was trying to communicate, 
marvels at his skill but is no more impressed than the others. 

On the contrary, he alone realizes the extent to which Lui 
has failed, because only he appreciates his talents and his possi- 
bility for success. Lui does not fail so much because he is devoid 
of talent, as because he is so divided within himself, so hope- 
lessly inconsistent in his aims and his efforts, that there is no 
room for achievement in art. Like a living tape or a film, Lui 
records all the impressions, visual and auditory, that circulate 
around him; he reproduces them uncritically, without order or 
subordination, hoping to overwhelm his audience by the accuracy 
of the recording, but only astonishing them with his antics. 
‘Admirois-je? Moi asks of himself. ‘Oui, j'admirois! etois je 
touché de pitié? j'etois touché de pitié; mais une teinte de ridicule 
etoit fondue dans ces sentimens et les denaturoit' (JV. R., p.84). 
In his frenzy, Rameau achieves a superhuman performance, but 
not an admirable one; he is only absurd, comically tragic, tragi- 
cally funny. 

Rameau fails musically, as he fails morally, to be consistent, 
to maintain his integrity as an individual. In his vacillation, he is 
eternally ineffectual. He boasts of what he calls his success, but 
it is a success that mocks the very aspirations it was meant to 
fulfil. After paying tribute to his undeniable musical sensitivity 
and his ability to imitate the works of others, Moi asks Lui to 
account for his personal failure in the endeavour dearest to him, 
his music. His question is phrased in almost exactly the same terms 
in which he inquired after Lui's moral failure. ‘Cher Rameau, 
parlons musique, et dites moi comment il est arrivé qu'avec la 
facilité de sentir, de retenir et de rendre les plus beaux endroits 
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des grands maitres; avec l’enthousiasme qu’ils vous inspirent et 
que vous transmettez aux autres, vous n’aiez rien fait qui vaille’ 
(М. R., p.96). Wholly abject, defeated and frustrated, Rameau 
shakes his head and blames his stars, or nature, who made him. 
When she was forming him, he exclaims bitterly, ‘elle fit la 
grimace et puis la grimace, et puis la grimace encore’; and he 
twists his own features into every shade of scorn and disgust to 
convey his feelings about himself as an ugly, ill-contrived and 
absurd work of nature, a creature deliberately misshapen and 
intended for ridicule. Nature was responsible, not Rameau him- 
self. She made him without genius, even as she made him morally 
deficient, deprived of the fibre that would enable him to ap- 
preciate virtue. The nephew of a great musician, he inherits only 
his name, without his greatness, also expressed as a ‘fibre’. ‘Il 
faut avoir herité de sa fibre’. And he adds, in bitter denigration 
of himself: ‘La fibre m’a manqué, mais le poignet s’est dégourdi; 
l'archet marche et le pot bout. Si ce n'est pas de la gloire, c'est 
du bouillon’ (N. R., p.99). This was the reward of years of effort, 
training and practice. Glory, the prerogative of genius, could not 
be his at any cost. His joking and impertinence do not conceal 
his frustration and resentment that nature should have denied him 
this. When Moi suggests that Rameau’s son should be a musician 
also, Rameau retorts that he would rather see him dead; he would 
personally strangle him, lest he become ‘un miserable racleur de 
cordes, comme moi’ (NW. R., p.91). 

Ironically, Rameau’s failure as a musician is more convincing 
to Moi than all his posturings as a criminal. Diderot, always un- 
willing to concede that evil could be natural, insisted on the other 
hand that genius could only be natural. He wrote plaintively to 
Falconet: ‘On permet au vice de regarder la nature, et on le 
defend au talent’”. Rameau could not impress him with his 
prowess in evil; he was only an espece, morally ambivalent, torn 
between a desire to shock and a compulsion to justify himself in 
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the eyes of other men as exemplified by Moi. But his artistic failure 
is devastating. Diderot believed that genius was a gift of nature, 
a ‘fibre prédominante’, physiological in origin. He reproved 
Helvétius who asserted the equality of men at birth, their equal 
aptitude for any function. “Оп n’a pas vu la barrière insurmontable 
qui sépare l’homme que la nature a destiné à quelque fonction, de 
l'homme qui n'y apporte que du travail, de l'intérêt, de l'attention, 
des passions' (A.-T. ii.271). But if Diderot-Moi admits that men 
are not uniformly endowed with the capacity for genius, he must 
also recognize that they need not receive an equal capacity for 
virtue. Men can be born whose penchants are not ‘honnétes’. 
Nature varies her model; men are born to virtue or to vice even 
as they are born wise or foolish. No amount of training can 
produce a genius; no amount of education can redirect the man 
whose inclinations are evil. In his Essai sur les règnes de Claude et 
de Néron, Diderot said of the two emperors: “Claude était né 
bon; des courtisans le rendirent méchant: Néron, né méchant, ne 
put jamais devenir bon sous les meilleurs instituteurs’ (А.-Т. 
11.61). In the Neveu de Rameau, speaking of his son, Lui explains 
to Moi: ‘Py travaillerois, je crois, bien inutilement’, unless, of 
course, nature had intended all the time for him to prefer virtue. 

Moi accuses Lui's vileness in a tone of reproach that conveys his 
own disappointment and resentment. “Vous dansez, vous avez 
dansé et vous continuerez de danser la vile pantomime’ (W. R., 
p.107). Trying still to shame him, forgetting that Rameau has 
anticipated him long since by accusing himself of every vice, he 
cries: ‘C’est que vous etes un faineant, un gourmand, un lache, 
une ame de boue’. His choice of epithets implies that Rameau 
in his opinion is still responsible for his condition and could 
change if he would only make the effort. But Rameau, unmoved, 
reminds him that he is fully aware of his nature, and that he does 
not intend to combat it: ‘Je crois vous l'avoir dit’. 

Herbert Josephs (pp.193-194), citing Moi’s rejection of Lui 
as vile and beyond contempt, differs with such critics as Desné 
and Launay, who have seen in this the key to Diderot’s own 
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attitude towards Lui and the clearest resolution of the confronta- 
tion between his two characters. Claiming that such a position 
overlooks the importance of the third voice, the narrator, who 
stands back from the dialogue and acts as a spectator, Josephs 
chooses an earlier line in the dialogue as a truer indication of 
Diderot's feelings: ‘Le point important est que vous et moi nous 
soyons, et que nous soyons vous et moi’ [W. R., p.14]. These 
words spoken by Lui illustrate Joseph’s argument that, thanks to 
the narrator, who acts as the traditional third force to maintain 
a balance of powers, Lui and Moi in the work of art “would con- 
tinue to exist side by side balancing each other by their tension 
with each other’. One can only argue, in response to mr Josephs, 
that Lui speaks these words very early indeed in the work, and 
that Lui’s condemnation by Moi and his own articulation of his 
baseness and his mediocrity recur throughout the dialogue, reach- 
ing a crescendo of dramatic proportions in the latter part of the 
work, indicating structurally their significance to the author. 

Moral monsters, like the physical monsters, are in nature; 
the example of Rameau persuades a reluctant Diderot that in- 
dividuals can exist who prefer vice to virtue and who—on the 
authority of Lui—would be unhappy if obliged to lead a life of 
‘unnatural’ virtue. The determinism of Rameau, which Diderot 
discovers is irrefutable, is the same determinism that Diderot 
had rebelled against in the physical universe, 4 propos of his own 
conclusions in the Réve de d’Alembert. The moral universe, the 
morality or immorality of individual human natures, is revealed 
to be as subject to chance as the physical make-up of each indivi- 
dual. Diderot once again confronts a conclusion that is logically 
irrefutable and emotionally unacceptable. Niklaus says of Diderot: 
‘La véritable logique est celle du cœur” (Pensées philosophiques, 
p.xxii). 

Diderot admits the possibility of individuals who are naturally 
evil; he admits that the artist may be immoral, but these must be 
rare occurrences; the majority of men must be naturally good. 
Reform society and most men will turn to virtue. *Assurez à la 
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vertu sa récompense, comme vous avez assuré a la méchanceté son 
châtiment; . . . et ne comptez plus que sur un petit nombre 
d'hommes, qu'une nature perverse que rien ne peut corriger 
entraine au vice’ (А.-Т. ii.517). This ‘petit nombre’ are to be 
pitied; they cannot be happy; their vice is their undoing. ‘Un 
méchant est un homme qui veut son bonheur, et qui fait le con- 
traire de ce qu’il veut. П ne voit pas plus loin que son nez; il 
calcule mal; il fait à tout moment de faux calculs! (Hemsterhuis, 
ք. 297). He is ‘malheureusement né’, and ‘violemment entraîné’; 
like Suzanne’s superior, he is powerless against his ‘passion domi- 
nante’. ‘Il y a tel homme si malheureusement né, si violemment 
entraîné parl'avarice, l'ambition, l'amour désordonné des femmes, 
que je le condamnerais au malheur si je lui prescrivais une lutte 
continuelle contre sa passion dominante. Mais cet homme ne 
sera-t-il pas plus malheureux par les suites de sa passion que par 
la lutte qu'il exercera contre elle? Ma foi, je n'en sais rien, et je 
vois tous les jours des hommes qui aiment mieux mourir que de 
se corriger' (А.-Т. vi.439). 

His condition cannot be regarded as 'natural'. His situation is 
as desperate and tragic as that of the lesbian; he, too, is a victim, 
but a victim, not of an artificial institution, but of nature. He is 
nature's mistake and nature punishes her mistake in him; she 
destroys him even as she destroys the physical monster: Та 
Nature ne laisse subsister que ses apologistes; elle extermine tous 
les censeurs. Et elle les extermine plus ou moins rapidement; et 
cela par les vices, comme par les défauts d'organisation. L'envieux 
est un monstre qui ne saurait durer; le voluptueux est un autre 
monstre passager' (Hemsterhuis, p.217). 

Ironically, it is Rameau, cynical, self-derogatory, indulgent 
of his own vices and pandering to those of others, who articulates 
for Diderot the ‘natural law’ which passes judgment on these 
vices. Fully cognizant as we have seen of his own nature, unable 
to deny it, proclaiming its ‘naturalness’ as a real product of nature, 
not of society, yet he pronounces his own sentence and that of the 
others like him, Bouret, Palissot, and the rest, who are ‘plus 
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parfaits’ in their viciousness. Nature, he declares, judges men more 
severely than they judge themselves. Less tolerant, more power- 
ful, never fooled, she punishes vices that men condone or society 
overlooks. Rameau, the advocate of immorality, states the 
absoluteness of nature’s retribution on the immoralist; her 
punishment always fits the crime: “Tout a son vrai loyer dans ce 
monde. Il у a deux procureurs generaux, l’un a votre porte qui 
chatie les delits contre la societé. La nature est l’autre. Celle cy 
connait de tous les vices qui echappent aux loix. Vous vous 
livrez a la debauche des femmes; vous serez hydropique. Vous 
etes crapuleux; vous serez poumonique. Vous ouvrez votre 
porte a des marauts, et vous vivez avec eux; vous serez trahis, 
persiflés, meprisés. Le plus court est de se resigner a l’equité de 
ces jugements; et de se dire a soi meme, c’est bien fait, de secouer 
ses oreilles, et de s’amender ou de rester ce qu’on est, mais aux 
conditions susdittes’ (W. R., pp.70-71). 

Diderot, when confronted with the reality of physical monsters, 
could not—like Maupertuis or Buffon—accept nature’s elimina- 
tion of these exceptional creatures as an indication of her ‘order’. 
But unlike the moral monster, the physical monster threatens no 
one, whereas the moral monster seeks his pleasure, indulges his 
‘unnatural’ desires, at the expense of others. ‘L'homme qui 
n'écoute que sa volonté particulière est l'ennemi du genre’ (А.-Т. 
xiv.300). Diderot recognizes the necessity of suppressing the 
moral monster in the name of humanity. The freedom of the 
individual is necessarily circumscribed: ‘Dites-vous souvent: Je 
suis homme, et je n’ai d’autres droits naturels véritablement 
inaliénables que ceux de l'humanité (А.-Т. xiv.300). 

Nature punishes Rameau; she punishes Rousseau; she punishes 
Nero in the midst of his power. Rameau confesses: ‘je connois 
le mepris de soi meme, ou ce tourment de la conscience qui nait 
de l'inutilité des dons que le Ciel nous a departis; c'est le plus 
cruel de tous. Il vaudroit presque autant que l'homme ne fut pas 
né (W. R., p.24). Comparing his own peace of mind to what 
must be the inner conflict and self-hatred of Rousseau, Diderot 
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writes to Falconet: ‘Au milieu des acclamations flatteuses qui se 
font encore entendre, il est obligé de s’avouer des indignités, de 
se détester. . . . Ses jours sont tristes; ses nuits sont inquiétes. 
Je dors paisiblement’#. And Diderot compares the fate of 
Seneca with that of his imperial master: ‘Est-il vrai que le ciel 
fit assez pour un Sénéque, lorsqu'il le créa bon; et qu'un Néron 
en fut assez chátié, lorsqu'il le créa méchant? Je le crois, oui, je 
le crois; et s’il fallait opter entre le sort d'un scélérat fortuné, et 
celui d'un homme de bien malheureux, certe, je ne balancerais 
pas. Quel est le motif d'un choix aussi décidé? La persuasion 
qu'il n'y a point de méchant qui n'ait souvent désiré d'étre bon, 
et que le bon ne désira jamais d’être méchant’ (А.-Т. iii.172). 

His mind is made up; his faith in the natural goodness of 
human nature has survived all tests, all attacks, all betrayals. 
Experience has indeed persuaded him that evil might be ‘natural’ 
to a few men individually, but he maintained that evil was 
‘unnatural’ to man, generically, and could only result in his un- 
happiness. Like the physical monsters, moral monsters suffered 
from their deficiency. Nature, therefore, remained a profoundly 
moral or normative concept for Diderot, despite his materialism. 
He sustained both terms of the paradox: all creatures in Nature 
were natural, by definition; but among these ‘natural’ creatures, 
some were unfit, unhappy, 'malheureusement né', in short, 
‘unnatural’. 

Dom Deschamps assessed Diderot accurately when he com- 
mented to a friend: ‘On dit cet homme athée, mais on a tort. 11 
se croit méchant par le grand diable d’enfer, dés qu’il se croit 
méchant par nature; et croire cela, c’est croire au grand diable 
d’enfer. Or, qui croit n’est point athée, et je ne vois pas pourquoi 
il craint la police à ce titre’”. 


78 Correspondance, viii.108; sep- 79 Correspondance, ix.106; 13 août 
tembre 1768. 1760. 
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PART III. MONSTERS AND THE MONSTROUS DEED 
IN DIDEROT’S AESTHETIC THEORY 


vi. The monster in art 


At first glance, ‘monster’ and ‘art’ appear to be unrelated, 
even antithetical concepts. Monsters are by definition ugly; a 
monstrous act is one horrible to witness. For Diderot the two 
are intimately related. The question of what is beautiful depends 
implicitly on what is ugly. Classical critics from Boileau back 
to Aristotle recognized that what is ugly in reality may be 
beautiful in art. The preserves of ‘reality’ and of ‘art’ were 
sharply delimited and treated virtually as opposites, the one 
defined in contrast to the other. Diderot regarded them as con- 
centric spheres that might, like rings of light, be brought together 
and made to coincide in a single focus, illuminating one and the 
same object. 

Monsters play an important role in Diderot’s aesthetics; 
they represent precisely those aspects of nature previously 
scorned by art. Diderot wished to exclude nothing, however 
‘monstrous’, from the domain of art, to include all things 
in nature. To behold a monstrous act is more than a visual 
experience; ‘horrible’ implies a visceral reaction. Diderot’s 
notorious reaction to scenes of horror makes horror almost 
a synonym for beauty. The bird of prey pecking at a corpse 
is ‘horriblement beau’ (А.-Т. хі.172). The crimes and fana- 
ticism of Christianity are ‘affreuse, mais la belle poésie’ 
(А.-Т. x.123). Diderot wished to see portrayed in art not 
only physical monsters, nature’s freaks, but also monstrous 
acts, shocking scenes of moral depravity. ‘Peindre d’après la 
passion et l'intérét, voilà son talent [celui du poète]. De là, à 
chaque instant, la nécessité de fouler aux pieds les choses les plus 
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saintes, et de préconiser des actions atroces. Il n'y a rien de sacré 
pour le poète, pas méme la vertu’. 

To understand Diderot's evaluation of the monster and the 
monstrous act we must first let him define them. He himself 
wavered in his first attempts to confront the real or natural 
monster—balked by the classical and neo-classical criteria of 
order, symmetry, and design that denied the possibility of any 
such creature. None the less, his overwhelming concern with 
truth and reality compelled him eventually to recognize it and 
thenceforth to give it a large place in his writings on nature and 
on art: ‘je demanderai ce qu'on entend par un monstre. Si l'on 
désigne par ce terme un composé de parties rassemblées au 
hasard, sans liaison, sans ordre, sans harmonie, sans proportion, 
j ose assurer que la representation de cet étre ne sera pas moins 
choquante que l’être lui-même . . . Mais, ajoutera-t-on, sz nous ne 
l'admirons pas, c'est qu'elle ne ressemble à rien’ (А.-Т. i.34-35, 
note). The creatures evoked by Diderot in this passage are 
indeed monstrous—surrealistic in the arbitrariness of their 
design: 'les dents au-dessous du menton, les yeux à l'occiput et 
la langue au front’. Diderot was however too much under the 
influence of Shaftesbury at this moment (the passage occurs in a 
footnote to his translation of the Zssay on merit and virtue), and 
too personally committed to the deistic vision of a well-ordered, 
Newtonian universe to defend creatures whose existence would 
contradict that vision and that order. All things were designed 
by god for a given end, and they were beautiful or good according 
to how they fulfilled this prescribed function. Their function 
could only be good inasmuch as it derived from god. Functional 
aptitude was therefore the efficient measure of both the moral 
rectitude and the aesthetic beauty of a given object. As nothing 


80 De la poésie dramatique; О. E., of Homer, Sophocles, and Shakespeare, 
p.252; cf. Josephs, p.47: ‘the truly was invariably marked by some 
sublime in art was the creation of element of irregularity and negligence, 
genius; and the work of genius, ex- ОЁ unrestrained energy and, at times, 
emplified for Diderot by the writings savagery’. 
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was fortuitous, nothing could be of a contrary or monstrous 
nature. Thus, after evoking grotesque monsters and proposing 
their misshapen figures as models for artists, Diderot had to 
reject them as unthinkable in a well-planned universe. 

He redefined monsters in this context as the fauns, sphinxes, 
hippogryphs and other inventions of classical mythology. 
Wholly imaginary though they are, they obey the rules. They 
please us in a painting because their presence serves a function; 
they participate in the scene by means of symbol or allegory". 
As their role or function in the painting determines their size and 
shape, they conform to the same laws of order and proportion 
which are presumed to govern natural creatures. They cannot 
offend or disquiet us. 

By relegating monsters to the domain of mythology, Diderot 
postponed any serious consideration of the problems they raised. 
Mythological creatures were safely remote and unreal. They 
posed no threat to a deistic cosmology, nor did they menace 
traditional aesthetics. The poet or artist was safe in portraying 
them, so long as he observed the accepted ‘natural’ laws and 
respected his viewers’ sense of propriety. As Diderot was to 
observe later: ‘La tête d’un homme sur le corps d’un cheval nous 
plait; la tête d'un cheval sur le corps d'un homme nous déplaira. 
C’est au goût à créer des monstres. Je me précipiterais peut-être 
entre les bras d’une syrène; mais si la partie qui est femme était 
poisson, et celle qui est poisson était femme, je détournerais mes 
regards’ (А.-Т. xii.81). To accept monsters within the context of 
aesthetics and artistic imitation would imply their existence in 


81 Diderot’s recommendation ofalle- 
gorical or mythological figures is 


dans la composition’; Salons, ed. 
Seznec-Adhémar, i.108-109. Again 


equivocal, for we read in the Salon of 
1761: ‘Vous savez que je n’ai jamais 
approuvé le mélange des étres réels 
et des êtres allégoriques. . . . Les 
étres réels perdent de leur vérite a 
côté des êtres allégoriques, et ceux-ci 
jettent toujours quelque obscurité 
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nature. The basis of aesthetic norms was the classical, normative 
view of nature; they would stand or fall together. 

Even when Diderot is persuaded of the existence of monsters 
in nature, their appropriateness to artistic representation seems 
questionable. The artist attempts to create works with eternal 
validity. If monsters are ephemeral creatures, doomed, as Diderot 
claims, to be destroyed by nature herself, why should the artist 
risk offending his public by representing ugly misfits and im- 
mortalizing nature’s mistakes? Diderot’s contemporaries were 
clearly of this opinion. The Jesuit André (p.338) warns the artist 
against imitating ugly objects, for this would be tantamount to 
putting rich clothes on ugly bodies and would only accentuate 
the ugliness and increase our displeasure. Batteux (p.162) will 
allow only ‘la belle nature’ as the artist’s model, making the 
artist’s primary task one of selection and rejection. He specifically 
condemns the portrayal of physical misfits, the ‘êtres contradic- 
toires’ we encounter routinely in nature. ‘Que diroit-on d’un 
Peintre qui représenteroit les hommes petits, maigres, bossus, 
boiteux, etc. comme ils le sont souvent dans la Nature’. The artist 
or poet must not imitate nature ‘comme elle est’ (p.9). The 
sculptor or the poet cannot excuse an ugly work by pointing to 
a real model in society or in history because ‘ce n’est pas le vrai 
qu’on leur demande, mais le beau’ (p.45). We must seek always 
to surpass nature, for nature is imperfect; if our reproductions, 
through error or caprice, were to fall below nature’s models, 
we would portray monsters and a universe in chaos. ‘L’esprit 
humain ne peut créer qu'improprement: toutes ses productions 
portent l'empreinte d'un modéle. Les monstres mémes, qu'une 
imagination déréglée se figure dans ses délires, ne peuvent être 
composés que de parties prises dans la Nature. Et si le Génie, par 
caprice, fait de ces parties un assemblage contraire aux lois 
naturelles, en dégradant la Nature, il se dégrade lui-méme, et se 
change en une espéce de folie. Les limites sont marquées, dés 
qu'on les passe on se perd. On fait un chaos plutót qu'un monde, 
et on cause de l'horreur plutôt que du plaisir’ (p.10). Batteux's 
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‘monsters’ differ significantly from Diderot’s in that they do not 
exist already in nature, but can only spring from the disordered 
imagination of the poet. Batteux distinguishes between these 
monstrous creatures and the ugly creatures in nature, the lame 
and crippled. He prohibits the imitation of either. The latter is 
ignoble, a sign of the painter’s bad taste; the former is grotesque, 
and the proof of his madness. 

Diderot regards these two categories as two degrees of the 
same phenomenon. Both can exist in nature; both, as natural 
creatures, are worthy of imitation. One can only distinguish 
between them by the level of intensity of their impact on the 
beholder. Diderot is nowhere so convinced of the reality of his 
monsters as in the Réve de d’Alembert. Alembert asks Bordeu, 
‘s’il est bien persuadé qu’une forme qui ne ressemblerait à rien 
ne s’engendrerait jamais dans l’imagination, et ne se produirait 
point dans le récit’ (Rêve, p.90). The doctor replies affirmatively: 
these creatures are real, they are as plausible as any we know and 
can verify. We cannot then refuse to consider them, nor can we 
exclude them from the domain of art. 

Diderot does not shrink from the chaos that results from the 
recognition of monsters in nature, nor from the horror of the 
impression in art. He shrewdly takes Boileau as an authority for 
his position and on several occasions he quotes these famous 
lines from the Art poétique: “ЇЇ n'est point de serpent ni de monstre 
odieux,/ Qui, par l'art imité, ne puisse plaire aux yeux'*. Boileau, 
needless to say, was not endorsing the unlimited representation 
by artists of unpleasant creatures or unnatural acts. He was 
describing tragedy and he had in mind such magnificent figures 
as Phédre, Agrippine, or Athalie—the criminal heroines of 
Racine's tragedies whose crimes were prescribed by fate or willed 
by the gods. Diderot, too, knew the fascination of the exceptional 
‘monster’, the ‘sublime’ criminal, but he went further than 


8? Art poétique, Ա1.1-2: cited by 
Diderot, А.-Т. 1.34, xii.104. 
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tradition and Boileau’s decorum would allow and included all of 
nature with all its blemishes, great and small, as material worthy: 
of the artist’s attention. 

Art for Diderot, as for most eighteenth-century critics, was 
concerned with human actions and human emotions. He differs 
from his contemporaries in his willingness to admit all actions, 
however perverse, and to include the entire range of emotions, 
however uncomfortable. His concern is with those qualities of 
monstrosity that are relevant to human nature and disturbing to 
human sensibilities. When he attempts to redefine beauty so as 
to make the concept more elastic, he quickly dismisses Shaftes- 
bury’s functional definition and also Batteux’s interpretation of 
‘la belle nature’ as narrow and inadequate. ‘Nous avons passé’, he 
wrote, ‘de la notion d’une multitude d’étres artificiels et naturels, 
arrangés, proportionnés, combinés, symétrisés, à la notion 
abstraite et négative de disproportion, de désordre et de chaos’ 
(А.-Т. x.24). Diderot’s own standard for beauty—that an object 
display ‘relationships’, that it stir in the observer perceptions 
of and responses to those relationships, that it possess what we 
might now term ‘aflectivity —permitted the inclusion of scenes 
and objects of rampant disorder: ‘telle serait la peinture d’un 
orage, d’une tempête, d’un chaos’ (А.-Т. x.33). 

One must distinguish in any definition of beauty between the 
beautiful object in nature and the object which, ugly or beautiful, 
will contribute to the beauty of a work of art. What is the role of 
the artist who effects the transformation of the ‘ugly’ object into 
a beautiful one? If we do not admire the thing, but admire his 
imitation of it, how are we to explain this transformation, how 
to explain the superiority of his vision to our own perception of 
the original? Lessing claimed in his Laokoén (p.14) that the 
modern observer, unlike the ancients, found pleasure in his 
awareness of the artist’s skill and that his admiration for sheer 
technical ingenuity led him to believe he admired the painter’s 
production in itself. The modern painter is free to boast: ‘Mag 
dich schon niemand gern sehen: so soll man doch mein Gemälde 
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gern sehen; nicht in so fern es dich vorstellt, sondern in so fern es 
ein Beweis meiner Kunst ist, die ein solches Scheusal so ännlich 
nachzubilden weiss'. But Lessing does not equate this admiration 
of the painter's skill with the aesthetic pleasure given by beautiful 
work. Ап ugly and unpleasant object, successfully imitated, 
differs in its objective and its effect upon the viewer from the 
beautiful whose aim is to create agreeable impressions. Disagree- 
able things have a place in art, but they cannot be regarded 
as beautiful, nor therefore as the concern of the beaux-arts 
proper (ch.xiv). 

Diderot would not have agreed with Lessing. He maintained 
that our pleasure in the imitation of unpleasant objects or dis- 
agreeable scenes is not limited to an intellectual appreciation of 
the artist's skill, but is fully as valid and as aesthetically satisfying 
as our pleasure in the imitation of more agreeable forms. In his 
imaginary promenades with the abbé across the painter Vernet's 
landscapes, Diderot demands that the abbé explain to him the 
reason why he can apply the epithet ‘beautiful’ to so many 
different objects with no common physical attribute. The answer 
for Diderot lies in his definition of beauty—not as a physical 
property such as smoothness, or roundness, but as an emotive 
or evocative power, the presence of relationships in the object 
which strike a responsive chord in the viewer. ‘La généralité de 
votre panégyrique vient, cher abbé, de quelques idées ou sensa- 
tions communes excitées dans votre âme par des qualités phy- 
siques absolument différentes’ (Seznec-Adhémar, iii.141). The 
sensations involved are admiration, and, more importantly, 
pleasure. Diderot stresses the composite nature of our emotions, 
especially as regards scenes of terror or anguish, which, when 
transposed to the domain of art, allow our emotions to run un- 
checked, without incurring any of the dangerous or unpleasant 
consequences we might expect in real life (Du Bos, i.6-9). Art, 
by its unreality, enables us to confront and even to enjoy ex- 
periences that we would shun as physical realities. Artistic 
distance is in this sense a liberating influence with respect above 
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all to ugly or unpleasant persons or deeds—provided the distance 
is not too great, provided we can substitute ourselves for the 
persons involved, vicariously partaking of their situation and 
their feelings: ‘il faut que je m’accroche à l’extrémité de la corde 
qui te tient suspendu dans les airs, ou je ne frémirai pas’ (Seznec- 
Adhémar, 11.144). 

Diderot recognized that nature can be ugly, can violate all the 
traditional canons of order and propriety, and yet satisfy the 
painter’s requirements and genuinely please his audience. When 
he challenged Batteux on his definition of ‘la belle nature'* he 
did not repeat his reference to Boileau. It would probably have 
been misunderstood. Batteux, André and Du Bos would all have 
agreed with Boileau’s lines. They would however tacitly assume 
the ‘monstres odieux’ to apply to creatures who, like Phédre, are 
noble, exceptional, and frequently of royal stature. Diderot, on 
the other hand, meant to include precisely those humbler objects 
or creatures which ordinarily would be regarded by critics as 
unworthy of consideration. The finest or most beautiful object is 
not always the most appropriate one in a given painting. When 
the choice is wholly indifferent, says Diderot, then choose the 
most beautiful. The choice however is almost never indifferent: 
‘le nombre des occasions où le plus beau pourrait être employé 
dans les arts d’imitation, serait 4 celui ot il faut préférer le moins 
beau, comme l'unité est à l'infini (А.-Т. x.28). The painter’s 
choice is not motivated by objective criteria alone, but must 
depend on a specific situation, on the vision he wishes to realize 
and the effect he wishes to create. ‘Quoiqu’il y ait en effet un 
maximum de beauté dans chaque ouvrage de la nature, considéré 
en lui-méme; ou pour me servir d’un exemple, quoique la plus 
belle rose qu'elle produise n'ait jamais ni la hauteur ni l'étendue 
d'un chéne, cependant 1 n'y a ni beau ni laid dans ses productions 
considérées relativement à l'emploi qu'on en peut faire dans les 
arts d'imitation' (A.-T. x.28). 


83 Lettre sur les sourds et muets, 1751. 
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Diderot disagrees strongly with the ancients who claimed to 
paint a beautiful woman by combining a choice of perfect parts 
selected from many women. Such a method, he exclaims, despite 
whatever the ancients wrote, could only lead to grotesque and 
incongruous results, for the parts must be related, interdependent, 
and above all, subordinated to the whole. Diderot quotes one of 
his favourite artists, Joseph Vernet, who claimed to surpass other 
painters even though each might be superior to him in the por- 
trayal of an isolated item: Vernet ‘me disait un jour: Me demandez- 
vous si je fais les ciels comme tel maitre, je vous répondrai que 
non; les figures comme tel autre, je vous répondrai que non; les 
arbres et le paysage comme celui-ci, méme réponse; les brouillards, 
les eaux, les vapeurs, comme celui-là, même réponse encore. 
Inférieur à chacun d’eux dans une partie, je les surpasse dans 
toutes les autres, et cela est vrai’ (А.-Т. x.28). 

The artist does not assemble isolated fragments for their 
perfection; neither does he choose the most perfect whole to 
imitate, but seems rather to prefer imperfection. Diderot demands 
that Batteux explain, if he can, why the painter prefers the 
irregular form, the old oaktree that would seem to fall outside 
the pale of Batteux’s ‘belle nature’. How can Batteux’s theory 
accommodate this choice? Who is wrong: is it the painter? 
‘Apprenez-leur, monsieur [Batteux], une bonne fois, comment 
chaque art imite la nature dans un méme objet et démontrez-leur 
qu’il est faux, ainsi qu’ils le prétendent, que toute nature soit 
belle, et qu'il n'y a de laide nature que celle qui n'est pas à sa 
place. Pourquoi, me disent-ils, un vieux chêne gercé, tortu, 
ébranché, et que je ferais couper s'il était à ma porte, est-il pré- 
cisement celui que le peintre y planterait s'il avait à peindre ma 
chaumiére? Ce chéne est-il beau? est-il laid? qui a raison, du 
propriétaire ou de peintre?" (А.-Т. 1.385). 

Diderot repeated the same question with the same image of a 
tree, only changed from an oak to an elm, in a letter to madame 
Riccoboni on acting and dramatic theory: ‘Vous parlez de la 
belle nature, mais qu'est-ce que la belle nature? Vous seriez-vous 
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jamais fait sérieusement cette question? Avez-vous pensé que 
l'orme que le peintre eût choisi est celui que vous feriez couper 
s’il était à votre porte, et que la peinture et la poésie s’accom- 
modent mieux de l'aspect d’une chaumière ou d’un vieux château 
ruiné que d'un palais fraichement Ьан 2 (А.-Т. vii.407). 
Hesitant at first to affirm what seemed novel and paradoxical, 
Diderot presented his observations regarding the gnarled tree or 
ruined edifice in art in the guise of a question or a mere suggestion. 
Obviously intrigued, he avoided at first making any dogmatic 
statement or conclusion. However, in the Salon of 1765, he 
asserted as beyond doubt, ‘une idée vraie’, the superiority of 
irregular over regular forms. He began by debating the adequacy 
of harmony or symmetry as criteria for beauty; he ended by con- 
demning them as wholly unfit. Uninterrupted symmetry is dull 
and devoid of interest. ‘Voulez-vous que je vous dise une idée 
vraie, c'est que ces visages réguliers, nobles et grands, font aussi 
mal dans une composition historique qu'un belet grand arbre, bien 
arrondi, dont le tronc s'éléve sans fléchir, dont l'écorce n'offre ni 
rides, ni crevasses, ni gercures, et dont les branches s'étendent 
également en tout sens, forment une vaste cime réguliére, ferait mal 
dans un paysage. Cela est trop monotone, trop symmétrique’#. 
Nature is everywhere ‘viciée’, but at the same time ‘la nature’ 
ne fait rien d’incorrect’ (А.-Т. x.461). Nature's mistakes are not 
mistakes, but signs of reality, the marks of life, of experience. 
Our ignorance leads us to error in our attempts to imitate her 
creatures. All we would need to create perfect works would be a 
complete knowledge and understanding of natural processes! ‘Si 
les causes et les effets nous étaient évidents, nous n’aurions rien 
de mieux à faire que de représenter les êtres tels qu’ils sont’ (А.-Т. 
x.462). The ‘vices’ we perceive in nature are what give character 
and significance to otherwise bland and uniform objects. “La 
nature viciée’ is the only form of reality we can know or 
perceive, since, as Diderot wrote to Falconet, ‘nous sommes 


84 А.-Т, x.249; cf. x.494, xi.317. 
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tous sortis du fourneau de la nature avec un coup de feu, une 
fêlure’ss. 

Against the traditional concept of ‘la belle nature’ as alone 
worthy of imitation, Diderot thus advocated the worthiness of all 
that exists for the attention of the artist, from the humblest object 
to the most precious one: ‘il n'y a guère d'objets ingrats dans la 
nature . . . le point est de les rendre’ (Seznec-Adhémar, ii.112). 
To ‘faire beau’, one need no longer imitate only a few approved 
categories. Nothing should be outside the pale; nothing should 
be alien to the artist, the imitator of nature. Familiar objects, 
familiar events, and familiar people are not dismissed, but ex- 
plored seriously for whatever interest, whatever significance they 
may hold. Diderot, within his own literary art, pointedly sets his 
Deux amis neither in classical antiquity as Orestes and Pylades, 
nor in the exotic ‘new world’ with Saint-Lambert's Deux Iroquois, 
but in contemporary France among people of the humblest 
origins. He praises Samuel Richardson for his realism, by which 
Diderot means his depiction of scenes from daily life with 
ordinary people acting and feeling as they would in real life, 
neither embellished, nor caricatured. What he wrote about 
Richardson applies equally well to his own fiction. ‘Le monde ой 
nous vivons est le lieu de la scéne; le fond de son drame est vrai; 
ses personnages ont toute la réalité possible; ses caractéres sont 
pris du milieu de la société; ses incidents sont dans les moeurs de 
toutes les nations policées; les passions qu’il peint sont telles que 
je les éprouve en moi’. 

Because real creatures, unlike ideal models, are flawed or ‘vicié’, 
Diderot seeks out the flaws as evidence of their reality. Félix, 
one of the Deux amis, is externally scarred like the ‘téte idéale’ 
described in the ‘peu de poétique’, tagged on to this same story. 
His nickname is ‘le Balafré’, or Scarface. One is led to believe 
that for Diderot that man or that creature is most real who is most 


85 Correspondance, Viii.71; 18 juillet 38 Eloge de Richardson; Œuvres 
1768. esthétiques, pp.30-31. 
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visibly scarred or deformed. The affliction is the mark of the man; 
it is by this that he can be known. ‘Dans les arts plastiques aussi 
bien qu’en littérature, la “nature” et la “réalité? se manifestent pour 
Diderot dans le trait caractéristique, l'insolite ou l'irrégulier, le 
détail frappant et l'empreinte que la vie laisse sur nous’. 

Like the moralist or the scientist, the artist must be a historian 
of nature. His lessons are all drawn from nature, from a constant 
preoccupation with natural organisms and an awareness and 
understanding of their ‘defects’ and differences. Each flaw is 
significant—not to be erased as the stonemason might smooth 
the stone — but carefully explored for what it reveals about the 
whole organism. The artist who seeks to imitate nature in this 
sense of creating a realistic and insightful portrait, must acquire 
this key, must seek in so far as his talents permit, to observe and 
analyse the actions and repercussions of each blemish within 
the whole. 

In singling out individu le plus rare’ for his personal scrutiny, 
Diderot follows his own recommendations to the painter to 
paint scenes and actions of dramatic intensity, whether they 
record virtuous deeds or fearful ones, whether the mood is one 
of tenderness or of horror. He observed, à propos of Richardson's 
Pamela: ‘C’est que presque toujours ce qui nuit à la beauté morale 
redouble la beauté poétique. On ne fait guéres que des tableaux 
tranquilles et froids avec la vertu; c'est la passion et le vice qui 
animent les compositions du peintre, du poëte et du musicien’®. 
Good deeds can be heroic and exceptional and can fire our 
imaginations, but such heroism may pass unseen unless it is set 
against a backdrop of cruelty and oppression. Without the 
presence of evil, virtue is monotonous and appears irrelevant. 


87 Dieckmann, Cing legons, p.123. nous rend très agréables dans le monde, 
88 ‘Que fait un maçon quand il taille très plats dans un poème ou sur la 
une pierre? Il en ôte tous les accidents. toile’; А.-Т. x.390. Е 
C’est le symbole de l'éducation qui 89 Correspondance, iv.56; 18 juillet 
nous civilise, óte à l'homme l'em- 1762. 
preinte brute et sauvage de la nature, 
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‘Rien de si plat qu’une suite d’accords parfaits’, comments the 
Neveu de Rameau (A. R., p.94). Despite the musical language, 
Rameau is referring to human conduct and to human nature. 
Diderot is as ready to admire the criminal as the saint—aesthetic- 
ally, he assures us (although it is a fine distinction when human 
lives are involved)—provided the criminal display the same 
energies and intensity of purpose as the saint and incur similar 
hazards in his undertaking: ‘une seule chose peut nous rapprocher 
du méchant; c’est la grandeur de ses vues, l’étendue de son génie, 
le péril de son entreprise’ (А.-Т. xi.118). 

Rameau knew this taste of the philosopher; he had reason to 
believe he might win Moi’s esteem by his superiority in crime. 
‘Jai voulu que vous connussiez jusqu’où j'excellois dans mon 
art; vous arracher l'aveu que j'etois au moins original dans mon 
avilissement’ (W. R., p.76). If his success was incomplete, it was 
because Diderot, directly faced with Jean Frangois Rameau, could 
not avoid seeing him as a creature of flesh and blood, a fellow 
human being. Moral considerations inevitably tangled with his 
aesthetic reactions to the monstrous deeds recounted by Rameau. 
‘Je ne savais, moi, si je devais rester ou fuir’, confesses Moi. His 
confusion is understandable, for Lui is saying what he himself 
has said, with the difference that he had tried to restrict it to art, 
as distinct from life. In the mouth of Rameau, he finds it intoler- 
able. ‘Je commengois à supporter avec peine la presence d'un 
homme qui discutait une action horrible, un execrable forfait, 
comme un connaisseur en peinture ou en poesie examine les 
beautés d'un ouvrage de gout; ou comme un moraliste ou un 
historien releve et fait eclater les circonstances d'une action 
heroique. Je devins sombre malgré moi’ (W. R., p.76). He is so 
much affected that Rameau asks if he is ill. Yet it is precisely his 
own feelings that must give him pause, his own reiterated 
admiration of monstrosity in the context of art. 

Diderot is consistent in his defence of ugly and evil things in 
nature as aesthetically viable, worthy subjects for imitation. 
Chardin's Raie, the dead skate, is the single best example of a 
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painting known and admired by Diderot in which an ugly, 
ordinary and repellent object in nature is in fact transformed by 
the artist into a beautiful and satisfying piece of art. Had more 
contemporary works been still-lifes or landscapes, Diderot's 
penchant for violence and realism in art would have been less 
questionable in moral terms. But most of the paintings were 
narrative, scenes from history or mythology, their subjects 
drawn primarily from classical or Christian tradition. Warfare, 
carnage, massacres and martyrdom were staple fare. Diderot con- 
demned Christianity many times in his philosophical writings 
and in his personal letters for the brutality and bloodthirstiness 
it engendered in men. Here, however, in the context of art, 
Diderot neither condemned nor lamented this condition—he 
delighted in it. “C’est une belle chose’, he exclaims, ‘que le crime 
dans l’histoire et dans la poésie, et sur le marbre, et sur la toile’ 
(А.-Т. x.185). Diderot has been thought to imitate Burke in 
identifying the ‘sublime’ with the terrible, and in emphasizing 
the dark and sinister side of nature. Many passages can be culled 
from the Sa/on of 1767 in which he virtually translates or para- 
phrases Burke's treatise (see Gita May). But the scenes of horror 
are so intensely gratifying to Diderot’s sensibilities, his personal 
response is so overwhelming, that his borrowings—primarily 
definitions or illustrations of the sublime—imply no dependence, 
no passive following in a blazed trail, but a coincidence or 
affinity of minds and temperaments. If Diderot read Burke's 
treatise with pleasure and borrowed from it, it was because he had 
already anticipated and shared its sentiments. 

Scornful of the frivolity or eroticism of Boucher or Fragonard 
or Watteau—whom he grouped together —Diderot relished the 
dreadful scenes of shipwreck and catastrophe of Vernet or his 
young emulator, Lutherbourg, vivid scenes with ghastly corpses 
floating in raging seas or drowning men cast upon the shore. “Оп 
entend le bruit des flots, les cris de ceux qui périssent', exclaimed 
Diderot admiringly (A.-T. x.99). When Diderot claims to prefer 


those very paintings that make weaker men turn aside in horror, 
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we are reminded once again of his early footnote to Shaftesbury 
in which he rejected the grotesque ‘monsters’ as too horrible and 
too far removed from reality. Now he declares boldly, as he 
surveys Doyen’s grisly Miracle des ardents: ‘Je sais que quelques 
spectateurs pusillanimes ont détourné leurs regards d’horreur; 
mais qu’est-ce que cela me fait, 4 moi qui ne le suis point, et qui 
me suis plu à voir dans Homère les corneilles rassemblées autour 
d’un cadavre lui arracher les yeux de la téte en battant les ailes 
de joie’. 

Diderot’s reaction to the Doyen canvas in 1767 might have 
been influenced by his reading of Burke's Essay, translated in 
1765, but he had already used identical language in 1759. ‘Jaime 
bien les tableaux de ce genre dont on détourne la vue, pourvu que 
ce soit d'horreur et non de dégoût. Qu'y a-t-il de plus horrible 
que l'action et le sang-froid de la Judith de Rubens? Elle tient le 
sabre, et elle l'enfonce tranquillement dans la gorge d'Holo- 
pherne! (Seznec-Adhémar, 11.184). The keywords are 'sang- 
froid” and ‘tranquillement’. Diderot is for ever in awe of the 
monstrous creature who is wholly self-possessed, who controls 
his emotions and acts with deliberation. His moral judgment is 
suspended by his aesthetic admiration to a degree that is im- 
possible when he is actually confronted with Rameau, a monster 
in the flesh and not on a canvas. 

Diderot finds fault with the Salomé in Pierre's Beheading of 
st John the baptist because the artist permitted her a shade of 
humanity, a look of shame. Diderot prefers her crime to be un- 
mitigated, her evil nature unalloyed with good. The merest 
suggestion of humanity mars her perfection, her macabre 
‘beauty’. ‘Il faut d'abord qu'elle soit belle, mais de cette sorte de 
beauté qui s'allie avec la cruauté, avec la tranquillité et la joie 
féroce’ (А.-Т. x.115). Diderot demanded more realism from the 


9 А.-Т. хі.177; Seznec (iii.184)  vulturous crows, but not its source, 
notes that Diderot made a slip, re- which is not Homer but a norse saga, 
taining vividly the ‘grisly detail’ of the the Deathsong of Regner Lodbrog. 
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artist, more explicit and bloody detail. Blood should stream from 
st John’s head down the arm of his executioner; it would be a 
pleasing sight to Salomé who should know no shame. Diderot 
exclaims approvingly of Deshay’s 5: André: ‘il est impossible de 
regarder longtemps sans terreur cette scéne d’inhumanité et de 
fureur’ (A.-T. x.124). 

Seznec (Essais, p.65) describes Diderot as ‘avide de pathétique’, 
and claims that he uses the ancients to justify his personal taste 
for scenes of violence and atrocity (p.110). As a telling example 
of Diderot’s taste he refers us to his macabre projects for a 
tombeau. Diderot claims, however, that monstrous acts are true; 
they are ‘natural’: that is, they either have or may occur in 
nature; they are not inventions of the imagination. We have 
therefore no more right to turn our back on them and ignore 
their existence, than we can ignore the existence of physical 
monsters in nature. If nature grimaced when she turned out 
Jean Francois Rameau, none the less he is and must remain as she 
made him; he is fully as real and as viable as the next man, 
however unpleasant the reality of his person may be. Diderot 
accuses his contemporaries of weak and jaded tastes if they 
cannot stomach ‘certaines idées qui sont vraies, qui sont fortes, 
et qui ne pèchent, ni contre la nature, ni contre le bon goût’ 
(А.-Т. xiii.37). As examples of natural and inoffensive sights, he 
takes the flaying of Marsyas and also Polyphemus cracking 
Ulysses’ companion between his jaws! ‘Diderot a le goût plus 
hardi que celui de son siècle”, comments Seznec (p.65), and, we 
add, more bold than those of the majority of men in any century. 
Still, we cannot ascribe his tastes in art to mere bloodthirstiness, 
nor to an irresistible fascination with evil for evil’s sake. 

Diderot’s espousal of the cause of monsters, of ugly and 
frightening realities, whether in nature or in art, goes beyond the 
objectivity of the scientist or the detached theorizing of the critic 
of art. He clearly felt the need within his own personality for 
a recognition of and confrontation with these creatures. He 
demands of any work of art that it move him, and move him 
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deeply; nothing seems to have stirred him so much as the extremes 
of virtue and of crime, each monstrous in its own way, for total 
innocence or total righteousness are as rare and extraordinary 
as total depravity, as challenging to depict and as difficult to 
rationalize within the framework of society and accepted be- 
haviour. Diderot’s own gallery contains the extremes of Suzanne 
Simenon and of Rameau. But Diderot’s monsters are never un- 
realistic, never flights of fancy, never idle inventions without 
significance like the hippogryph. They are frightening precisely 
because they are real monsters, freaks in nature; transposed into 
art, they remain the image of real creatures who may be duplicated 
at any time. Diderot will not let us forget that while there are real 
beauties in nature, there are also monsters, both moral and 
physical, and that we must take full account of both in our 
aesthetics and in our philosophy. 
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